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A RECENT CONFESSION OF AN OPIUM-EATER. 


Tere is no necessity for telling 
the reader how I came into the com- 
pany with which he will find me as- 
sociated in the ensuing narrative; and 
there are several reasons why he need 
not be informed on that point. In 
the first place, he has no right to in- 
quire; for I hold, and always have 
held, and maintained, both in argu- 
ment and practice, that a man is re- 
sponsible only to himself for the com- 
pany he chooses to keep. 2dly, Su 
posing he had the right to ask (which, 
as already stated, I deny), still it 
would be inconvenient for me to tell 
him. 8dly, Supposing he had the 
right, and I were willing to acknow- 
ledge it, it would nevertheless be use- 
less to the purpose of the story I am 
about to narrate, and therefore a 
crime against art. 4thly, Because 
any consistency and completeness 
which the narrative might gain by 
the relation of the circumstances an- 
tecedent to the position, at once in- 
tensely horrible and highly amusing, 
whither they conducted me, are suffi- 
ciently attained by the mention of 
the fact that, while enjoying with the 
full appreciation of a refined and ex- 
tremely sensitive nature the appli- 
ances of luxury and wealth, I have 
never shbgiik teas studying the as- 
pect of humanity in the Rembrandt- 
like chiaroscura of vice and crime. 
In search of the harmonies which 
slumber in the soul of man, I have 
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sounded the base string of society. 
Leaving the splendours and decen- 
cies of the Crp region of our social 
atmosphere, I have voluntarily de- 
scended into depths filled with fetid 
and noxious exhalations, and I have 
ever returned to the light of common 
day with an intensified sense of the 
unfathomable’ mysteries and the un- 
utterable melodies hidden in the pro- 
foundest abysses of our nature. 

Some of my readers will probably 
remember that particular epoch in 
the history of crime when murder be- 
came the handmaid of medical and 
surgical science, whose requirements, 
at that time greatly extended by the 
ardour of discovery, were by no means 
satisfied either by the legal ie 
of the bodies o y cap Med 
more adventurous, though legi- 
timate, contributions of surreptitious 
exhumation. The impulse communi- 
cated to that branch of study which 
deals with the mysteries of our phy- 
sical nature, by the great anatomists 
and physicians who stand in conspi- 
cuous array on the line which sepa- 
rates dusky empiricism from in- 
ous science, awakened cra 
in the minds of our students whi 
could no longer be stilled by scch 
eleemos and desultory aid. To 
satisfy these cravings, 8 race of mis- 
whose peculiar province 
in the field of assassination may be 
denominated enlightened Thuggism. 
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But their atrocities, though serving 
a more practical purpose than those 
of the Thug, had their origin in a far 
less elevated motive. There is too 
much reason to believe that a mer- 
cenary desire to obtain the price of 
the body predominated, in most in- 
stances, over the wish to advance the 
interests of science; while even the 
better of these influences is still far 
inferior to the religious fervour which 
prompted the tightening of the Ori- 
ental noose. Be that as it may, it 
was at a time when the horrible trade 
had gained the utmost extent and or- 
ganisation it was destined to attain, 
before the revealment of its ini- 
quities had caused that outburst of 
popular execration which extinguish- 
ed it utterly, instantaneously, and for 
ever, as with the blast of a hurricane, 
that the incidents occurred to which 
I am about to draw the reader’s at- 
tention. 

The seene, then, is a squalid and 
dingy chamber in the topmost flat of 
one of the many-storied and ancient 
dwellings which still give individual- 
ity to the Old Town of Edinburgh. 

e sole furniture of the apartment 
was a battered and _time-defaced 
table, stained with grease and liquor, 
having a bench of similar character 
on each side. In a bottle on the 
table was stuck a long candle of the 
commonest description, whose flaring 
and drooping wick shed a dull light 
on the faces of the company. How 
I came to be in such a scene, and 
among such persons as I am about to 
describe, is, as I have already inti- 
mated, no business of the reader’s. 
Suffice it that I was there, the oc- 
cupant of one of the benches, while 
opposite me sat three individuals, two 
men and a woman. Long-nosed Bill, 
the central person of the three, pos- 
sessed a remarkably villanous phy- 
siognomy, which, the index as it was 
to mental features equally singular 
and truculent, rendered him a highly 
interesting subject of philosophical 
confémplation. His nose was, as his 
name indicated, very long, and over- 
hung so as almost to conceal a mouth 
so small, thin, and compressed, as to 
appear to have been made with a 


knife after the rest of his countenance . 
was designed; while on each side of 
the main feature, sparkled an eye, 
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deep-set, small, grey, and inexorable. 
His head, phrenologically speaking, 
was not bad, being of sufficient 
height, though the forehead was con- 
cealed by straight black locks; the 
countenance, widest at the forehead 
and narrowing almost to a point at 
the chin, was of a pale-clay-colour ; 
and the sole expression was one of 
truculent vigilance and resolution. 
On William’s right was seated a 
more commonplace miscreant, whose 
coarseness of appearance and con- 
versation betokened atrocity unre- 
deemed by refinement, and whose 
name of Squabby (by which his com- 
panions addressed ed was not with- 
out a certain philological fitness. 
One of those external indications of 
character which garments often con- 
vey, appeared in the contrast afforded 
by the dress of these men ; for while 
Bill’s shabby, scanty, and close- 
buttoned black coat rather exagger- 
ated the unfavourable impression 
made by his thin angular form and 
cadaverous countenance, and seemed 
to show that he despised those lit- 
tle ameliorations in costume which 
are within reach of the humblest, 
Squabby’s gaudy waistcoat, and gor- 
geous jewellery of glass and cop- 
per, showed all the inclination without 
the power to be what in these latter 
days is denominated “a swell.” The 
word dandy, which, at the time I 
speak of, was the generic term for all 
who cultivated ostentatiously, with 
whatever degree of success, the art of 
costume, fails to convey the idea of 
exuberance and floridity expressed in 
the newer appellation. Squabby, 
therefore, was a vulgar swell. 

Their female companion—faded, 
theugh still young—possessed, never- 
theless, a face whose expression fre- 
quently drew my gaze. This was 
owing not so much to her beauty, 
which could never have been of a 
striking character, as to the likeness 
she bore to a young girl with whom 
I had some years before been curi- 
ously, intimately, and most romanti- 
eally connected. Ah Catherine! even 
now, when I summon from the dim 
past thy angel face, with the mild 
imploring look I last beheld there— 
imploring a speedy return, where fate 
waseven then writing, with iron pen, 
the stern decree that for me to thee 
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there should be no return—even 
now, as those eyes so beseechingly 
beam on me through the distance of 
many lustres, my heart owns that 
there are sympathies over which 
time has no control. That likeness, 
faint as it was, peepee altogether 
fanciful, awoke feelings which, as 
they arose, brought with them a 
crowd of memories—and hence the 
charm which a face, to others, per- 
haps, commonplace, had for me, 
though there was nothing in the 


manner, appearance, or conversation ‘ 


of this young woman which distin- 
guished her as in any way very 
superior to the scene and the society 
in which the reader finds her. 

It must not be imagined that we 
had no other occupation in this 
dreary and ill-iighted apartment 
than that of looking at each other. 
Another bottle, besides that which 
officiated as candlestick, stood on the 
table; or I should rather say, paced 
round it, for it seldom halted much 
longer than was necessary for the 
filling of the cracked glass which 
stood before each of us. Our liquor 
was port, a choice made at my sug- 
gestion, and Long-nosed Bill had 
coincided with a hearty cordiality 
which his appearance did not. cer- 
tainly promise, but the motive of 
which | afterwards divined. He had 
sent the girl out for a dozen bottles; 
and though almost abstaining him- 
self, and restraining also the manifest 
inclination of Squabby for the gene- 
rous liquor, he ‘pressed it on me with 
a hospitality that seemed incapable 
of being repressed or chilled. 

Meanwhile the conversation did 
not flag. Squabby, finding in me 
an interested and attentive auditor, 
talked much and loudly, but with a 
certain coarseness which would have 
disgusted me had not his Joqnactty 
perpetually started subjects whic 
the sagacious William treated with 
a masterly terseness, such as I have 
seldom heard equalled. But the 
great charm of his conversation was 
its mystery. The numerous adven- 
tures in which he appeared to have 
been engaged had neither beginning 
nor end. Of secret expeditions, of 
hairbreadth escapes, of rapid flights, 
there were sufficient to set up a mo- 
dern novelist for several seasons— 
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but the spring and motive of all these 
were wanting. Why these expedi- 
tions were planned, what pursuers 
he had escaped from, and why flight 
was necessary, were questions which 
T had to call in my imagination and 
invention, to respond to, and thus to 
string on theories of my own the 
broken links of his narrative. Equal- 
ly mysterious, though more boister- 
ous, was the conduct of Squabby,, 
who frequently made jesting allusions 
to their peculiar vocation, which, 
though to me utterly devoid of mean- 
ing, caused a cynical smile to flit 
across the astute physiognomy of his 
friend, while the woman nded 
with a low and musical laugh gene- 
rally smothered in the corner of her 
shawl. This mystery veiling the 
subject of their conversation, with- 
out concealing its main outlines, lent 
to it the interest which awakened and 
baffled curiosity has always excited 
in my mind from my iest days. 
My part was not, however; orate 
that of a listener or a guesser. 
hesitated not to exchange sentiments 
and experiences with these humble 
friends, who granted me the same 
attention which I in my turn gave to 
them; and I remember regarding it 
as a striking proof that no eloquence, 
if genu'ne, is beyond the apprecia- 
tion o: the rudest minds, when on 
one occasion I having delivered a 
magnificent quotation in a manner 
(as I flatter myself) to do full justice 
to its sonorous flow, and having told 
them the words were those of the 
great Burke, they heard his name 
with startled interest, and were silent 
for some moments after. However, 
I now conjecture there might be 
other reasons for the agitation caused 
by that glorious name. 

I had drank probably about two 
bottles of wine to my own share, 
Squabby nearly as much, and the 
abstemious Bill my ¢ about a 
bottle, when I thought ived a 
diminution in the cordiality of this 
latter entertainer. I am naturally 


extremely sensitive in such matters— 
indeed so morbidly alive to the faint- 
est indications of failing hospitality, 
as sometimes to conceive suspicions 
regarding the sincerity of my wel- 
come, which I am subsequently satis- 
fied are groundless, 


However, in the 
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present instance, there could be no 
doubt that Long-nosed Bill not only 
ceased to talk himself, but listened 
to me with manifest impatience, and 
sometimes exchanged glances with 
his two companions, while those he 
cast on me bore rather the character 
of animosity than cordiality. Under 
these circumstances I considered it 
due to myself, as well as to my hosts, 
to rise and bid them good-night. 
This sudden move of mine produced 
an instantaneous change in the man- 
ner of Long-nosed Bill, who pressed 
me to stay with more than his for- 
mer hospitality, while, at a wink 
from him, Squabby placed himself 
between me and the door, and, with 
boisterous but good-humoured re- 
roaches on my breach of good-fel- 
owship, re to let fae pass. All 
this, however, would have small 
effect in inducing me to remain after 
the change in Bill’s manners towards 
me; but just then the woman also 
joined her entreaties to his. In so 
doing she used a tone and gesture 
which at once arrested me. They 
were such as recalled vividly the 
tone and gesture which a young girl 
had unconsciously assumed some 
reg before when I was parting from 
er in anger. Ah, Emily! potent 
indeed was the charm of thy plead- 
ing over my offended and recusant 
spirit. Hard indeed would it have 
been to turn from those eyes—to repel 
that offered embrace. Years had 
passed, Emily, since I had seen thee— 
many feelings and many memories 
had crowded in between—but the 
voice and look of a stranger recalling 
thine, showed that even the faint and 
distant echo of thy powerful spell 
could still enchain me. I need scarce- 
ly say I resumed my seat. 
Long-nosed Bill now became more 
agreeable and hospitable even than 
at first, relating passages in his ca- 
reer still more marvellous, and pass- 
ing the wine with increased rapidity, 
insisting at each round of the bottle 
on filling my glass himself, and call- 
ing out pleasantly, “No heeltaps,” 
before doing so. For a time this 
" amused me; and I was also inter- 
ested in watching a little by-play 
carried on by Bill’s companions. The 
woman was no doubt united to him 
in bonds more or less hallowed,-and 
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Bill, with the watchful prudence which 
his countenance betokened, seem- 
ed perpetually on his guard to pre- 
vent the slightest familiarity between 
her and Squabby. Notwithstanding 
all his vigilance, I observed, however, 
that, whenever his attention was dis- 
tracted by the friendly office of fill- 
ing my glass, or whenever he grew 
so interested in any of his narratives 
as to relax his watchfulness for a 
moment, the woman, stealthily pass- 
ing her hand behind him, clasped 
that of Squabby extended to meet it. 
To a philosopher and student of hu- 
man nature this slight incident was 
amply sufficient to reveal a tale of 
passion—a tale which; it saddened 
me to read. I saw in Long-nosed 
Bill an instance of the insufficiency 
of the most astute and powerful in- 
tellect to restrain the erratic propen- 
sities of the female~heart. Here was 
this great man, who had lavished 
perchance his whole heart, staked 
his whole faith, on the woman beside 
him, while she, like the base Judean 
throwing this pearl away richer than 
all her tribe, bestowed in secret her 
love upon one conspicuously Bill’s 
inferior in every respect, except that 
his personal appearance was rather 
less revolting. Miserable mistake! 
accursed error! yet one to which the 
feminine nature is peculiarly liable. 
The remembrance of such an error, 
of which I was myself the victim, is 
still as a dagger to my heart. For 
thee, Augusta! for thee my nights 
were nights of sleeplessness—imy days, 
days of reverie; to thee I gave the 
thoughts of my philosophic soul. 
And how didst thou requite me? 
With undoubting faith and untiring 
constancy ?—No! On the night of 
that ever memorable ball—a ball 
which still haunts my remembrance 
as if peopled with spectres and de- 
mons—there flitted before thine in- 
constant eye that gaudy figure, rich 
indeed in scarlet and embroidery and 
clanking spurs, but poor, beyond all 
measure of poverty, in that philo- 
sophie refinement which constitutes 
true wealth. From that moment I 
was forgotten, and since then a per- 
manent shadow has settled on my 
soul, 

This train of thought naturally 
made me melancholy ; and my spirits 
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were further depressed by a cause 
which I will now state. At this 
period I had resolved gradually to 
wean myself from opium, and, after 
terrible struggles and enormous suf- 
ferings, had succeeded in limiting 
myself to a pint and a half of lauda- 
num per diem, Now, on this parti- 
cular day I had taken only a pint, 
for the following reason: the - 
gist with whom I generally dealt, had 
sent me a batch of 144 dozen, in 
which my experienced palate at once 
detected adulteration. I had there- 
fore returned it, retaining only a 
bottle for the day’s consumption. 
With this bottle in my hand I had 
gone down to the kitchen to speak to 
my cook-maid, when a family of beg- 
gars made their appearance at the 
door, consisting of a father, mother, 
and two children. The plaintive 
tones in which they entreated chari 
went to my heart. Ye gods! I said, 
here are people hungry, cold, miser- 
able, craving a morsel of food, while 
I hold in my hand this bottle, the 
key of the seventh heaven. Am I 
justified in withholding the celestial 
anacea? Shall I not say, drink and 
be happy? In compliance with this 
natural.impulse, I at once gave each 
of them a glass of laudanum, which 
they drank in solemn silence and 
went away. What became of them I 
cannot say; but as I never heard of 
any family . being poisoned about 
that time, I conclude they were 
all confirmed opium-eaters. However, 
this liberality on my part reduced 
my dose for that day to about a pint, 
and I was now beginning to feel the 
effects of this unusual abstinence; 
the chief of which effects was of 
course depression of spirits—gradu- 
ally my head sank on my bosom. I 
ceased to respond to Bill’s call of 
“ No heeltaps;” the liquor I craved 
was not the growth of Oporto. It 
was then that Bill, seeing my condi- 
tion, but ascribing it to a wrong 
cause, used this remarkable expres- 
sion: “ He’s pretty near done—let’s 
finish him;” and the woman going 
to a cupboard returned with a bottle, 
which Bill uncorked, and filling my 
lass from it, pressed me to drink. 
alf-absently I complied; but the 
moment I put my lips to it I started 
with joy. Could Bill, then, read my 
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heart ?—could he pry into my soul? 
Why, here was the very potion for 
which I had been thirsting as never 
Arab thirsted in the desert, and now 
(here I sipped again)—it was no mi- 
rage, but the divine nectar itself. 
Tossing off my I at once re- 
sumed my wonted cheerfulness. 

I noticed that, instead of talking 
as before, Bill and the woman now 
intently watched me (Squabby was by 
this time very nearly blind-drunk) ; 
and my intellect regaining its usual 
vigorous clearness, I at once perceived 
that Bill, with what design I knew 
not, intended to “ hocuss” me. The 
absurdity of an attempt to render 
me insensible with laudanum 
sented itself so vividly to my mind, 
that I had much difficulty in prevent- 
ing myself fiom exploding in laugh- 
ter. However, I managed to preserve 
my gravity, and entering into the 
humour of the thing, at once resolv- 
ed to drink against my entertainer— 
Landanum versus Port—and thus 
astonish his debile faculties as Jack 
did the Giant’s in the matter of the 
hasty-pudding, only that, instead of 
merely pretending by a mean subter- 
fuge to consume my share, as Jack did, 
I would drink glass for glass. What 
a triumph of opium-eating! How 
would the great Coleridge scowl in 
envious bitterness of spirit, when he 
learned that I had achieved a feat 
which he well knew he never could 
hope to surpass ! 

ow then for it! Bill drinks, and 
offers to fill my glass. I fill it my- 
self, quaff it off, and continue to con- 
verse cheerfully. Bill drinks again— 
I imitate him—Bill stares and looks 
astounded, but nevertheless continues 
to drink: so do I, We each stick 
to our own bottles, the — in 
which grows rapidly lower. Bill gets 
confused, and is no longer master of 
his utterance—I become calmer and 
calmer, and flow on in a rapt strain 
of eloquence, which immeasurably 
delights myself. Presently, however, 
my attention is arrested by a change in 
Bill’s aspect; he has fixed on me a 
gaze of unutterable malignity. He 
mutters to the woman in a thick > 
husky whisper, that “ he ain’t a ag 
to stand this much longer.” a 
moment I became alive to the situa- 
tion I was in. I was in the presence 
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of an ee ruffian, who saw in 
me one who had*put him to a con- 
siderable expense in wine (to say 
nothing of the laudanum), and who not 
only obstinately refused to part with 
his faculties, but was rapidly reduc- 
ing his host to a state of intoxication. 
Affairs became presently more serious, 
when Squabby, utterly unable to sit 
upright any longer, suddenly disap- 
peared under the table—when Bill 
impatiently started up, glaring fierce- 
ly on me. I instantly summoned my 
energies to meet the difficulty, and, 
falling forward with my head on the 
table, ‘affected to snore heavily. I 
heard Bill remark that “’twas all 
right at last, but he believed that 
‘ere cove was the devil;” when the 
woman, taking up the candle, opened 
the door of an inner apartment, and 
entered, followed by Bill with uncer- 
tain steps. 

It may easily be imagined that I 
now lifted up my head, and watched 
them with intense interest. The 
room they entered was small, and 
its only furniture were a bed and a 
sack. The bed was peculiar, con- 
sisting of two thick mattresses, with- 
out bedclothes, and a complication of 
ropes, pulleys, and weights. Present- 
ly Bill and the woman, each seizing a 
rope, began pulling, and the upper 
mattress slowly rose. Heaven and 
earth! what a thought flashed across 
my mind! I had heard of such things 
before—the unhappy being, stupefied 
by opium, was placed between two 
mattresses, and smothered so as to 
9g the appearance of natural 

eath, and his body sold to the sur- 
geons! The sack was irresistible 
evidence—it must be so! I was in 
the company of body-snatchers, and 
was about to be BurKED!!! 

The thrill of horror which now 
naturally passed through my heart, 
did not prevent me from seeing the 
case in all its philosophic bearings. 
My natural impulse was, of course, 
self-preservation; but still, as a 
philosopher, I was bound to consider 
also the interests of the public. I 
had every reason to beliove that my 
organs and functions had become so 
vitiated by the use of a as to 
insure, to him who should lay bare, 
with scientific knife and anxious 
inquiry, this earthly tabernacle, the 
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disclosure of the most remarkable 
phenomena. Had I then, as a 
citizen, the right to withhold this 
perishable frame, which would inevit- 
ably be dissolved in a few years, and 
perhaps under far less important con- 
ditions (for I might leave off opium, 
and, thus restoring my body to a 
healthy condition, render it compara- 
tively valueless), when I might, by 
submitting to the fate designed for 
me, remain for ages, in spirits of wine, 
a monument of opium-eating? This 
was one view of the case; but pre- 
sently, with that clear view of things 
which the practised metaphysician 
inevitably acquires, I perceived an 
objection. I remembered that my 
body would probably—nay certainly, 
be sold to some surgeon totally un- 
acquainted with my person and 
habits, and who would therefore be 
wholly incompetent to explain the 
remarkable appearances which dis- 
section would reveal; and the 
theories broached to account for 
them, being thus based on mere 
supposition, might probably perplex 
science instead of advancing it. is 
view of the case, coupled with a de- 
sire to live my appointed time, decided 
me, and I took my measures accord- 
ingly. 

All this time I have left Bill and 
the woman standing by the fatal bed, 
where Death so often took his re- 

se, with the ropes in their hands. 

astening them so as to allow the 
upper mattress to remain uplifted, 
they turned towards me; but before 
they did so, and while I was still left 
in almost comme obscurity, I filled 
from my bottle of laudanum both 
their glasses. The perplexity of the 
woman, and the drunken astonish- 
ment of Bill, when, on returning for 
the supposed insensible victim, they 
found me seated upright and cheer- 
fully surveying them, have probably 
never been equalled except in that 
remarkable passage of the literature 
of my childhood, when Mother Hub- 
bard, having gone to the undertaker’s 
to buy a coffin for her dog (whom she 
had every reason to suppose dead), re- 
turns, and finds the presumed corpse 
in a state of cachinnation or laughter. 
They were so astonished that, when 
I desired them to be seated, they 
mechanically complied, and, address- 
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ing them in a little speech, I proposed 
the health of the lady as a convivial 
toast, and, tossing off my glass, invited 
them to pledge me. Totally bewil- 
dered they did so, and sat for a time 
staring at me, while I watched them 
with calm certainty. Well did I 
know the train of symptoms by which 
they who dare to trespass, without 
due initiation and neophytism, on the 
imperial domains of opium, approach 
insensibility. Gradually their muscles 
relaxed—their heads sank—their in- 
spirations lengthened and deepened— 
till they sank side by side on the 
floor, not in the divine dreaufof the 
qualified practitioner, but in the 
dull stagnation of the presumptuous 
quack. 

Having now the field to myself, 
and my mind being relieved from the 
sudden strain, I allowed myself to 
lapse into one of those peculiar and 
refreshing trances which opium com- 
mands. The vision I beheld was no 
doubt suggested by the events of the 
evening. Methought that I actually 
beheld my body laid upon the hate- 
ful bed which, uplifted by countless 
myriads of Squabbies and Long- 
nosed Bills, was borne through the 
air, while I, seeming to have a separ- 
ate existence from the body (a species 
of duality I have often observed in 
these trances), was compelled to follow 
and observe. After floating appa- 
rently for centuries through immea- 
surable regions of space, the bier 
was laid in a vast hall surrounded by 
skeletons, who shouted from their 
fleshless jaws, in full chorus, as my 
body was borne in, “Room for the 
Opium-eater!” and all the echoes 
answered, .““Room for the Opium- 
eater!”—like the people answering 
the priests in the service of a cathe- 
dral. Then flocked in, in endless 
procession, all the mighty surgeons 
and physicians whom the world ever 
saw, headed by the divine Esculapius 
in classic robes, and whose ample 
brows were crowned by a chaplet. 
Galen followed, an? Sr tee 
and Oelsus and the wi -physician 
Cornelius Agrippa, and Garth and 
Harvey and Hunter, with all their 
contemporaries, till Astley Cooper 
headed the College of Surgeons of 
our day. Then the doors were closed 
with a mighty sound—silence was 
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proclaimed by a herald—and the 
whole procession, filing past the bier, 
bowed to it as an army to its warrior- 
chief. Again the herald proclaimed 
silence, and the venerable Esculapius, 
standing forth before all, said, in 
purest Attic Greek, in solemn tones, - 
“Let us dissect the Opium-eater!” 
and all answered, “Let us dissect 
him.” 

Then the shadow of the ——— 
of physic, approaching with reverence 
the bier, laid open the temple of the 
brain, when lo! there straightway is- 
sued forth such a swarm of ideas that 
the vast hall could not contain them. 
Upward they floated, bright coneep- 
tions, melodious utterances, imper- 
ishable images, unutterable thoughts, 
and thronged the atmosphere from 
pavement to roof; while still from 
that small skull flowed the unending 
stream, like the mighty and fertilis- 
ing Nile from its fountain-sonrce. 
Upward still they pressed, till their 
accumulation grew irresistible—joist 
and rafter gave way with a crashing 
sound (it was the triumph of mind 
over matter), and forth floated the 
joyous liberated thoughts to their 
kindred sky. And all the multitude 
bowed down and acknowledged the 
might and majesty of genius, 

know not how long the vision 
occupied, but when I ceased to dream, 
the candle was low in the socket, or 
rather the bottle. My companions 
were still prostrate, and showed no 
sign of existence except their heavy 
stertorous breathing. They might, 
however, shortly recover, and I there- 
fore resolved to go at once, while 
they were still insensible to my move- 
ments. Hastily finishing the land- 
anum which remained in the bottle, 
I took up the candle and proceeded 
down stairs. 

I think I had got down about ten 
stories, when, taking the wrong turn 
at the foot of the stairs, I opened the 
door of a room which I found full of 
Jumber and straw. As I turned to 
leave it, the candle fell from the 
bottle among the straw, which was 
copes f 2 a flame. - how T hag, 
an e question 
pened to be there? might have arisen, 
which I have already said it did no 
suit me to answer; and if I ros 


s 


attempt to extinguish the flames, 
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might fail to escape, for the fire spread 
rapidly. Hastily quitting the scene, 
I ran. down to the level of the street, 
and slipt silently away in the dark- 


ness, 
As the wind, rising by degrees, first 
sports with the dead leaves, then rat- 
tles at the casements, till tile and roof- 
tree go down before the hurricane, 
so arose the alarm of Fire. First a 
watchman shouted—a chance pas- 
senger joined him; those who lived 
on the basements and ground floors 
next issued forth, and the chorus 
surged and swelled into a mighty 
diapason. Olattering through the 
streets dame the fire-engines on their 
errand of salvation; beside them run 
the firemen. Gallant Phoenix, brave 
Sun !—well done both brigades! But 
this night your efforts shall be in 
vain! For see, the flames leap forth 
atevery window! Higher they climb, 
story after story, with rapid step. 
They lick the walls—they swallow 
the rafters—and ever still their pro- 
gress is upward, like bright thoughts 
pointing heavenward; while the base 
mortar and stones and clay, falling 
inward like low material natures try- 
ing to smother the light of genius, 
raise for a moment a dust, which 
vanishes, leaving the flames brighter 
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than before. Still upward! till now 
they have reached the chamber where 
I passed the night. Bill, my pur- 
posed destroyer, where art thou ?— 
where too is thy partner, she who 
sleeps in thy bosom #—shall she ever 
again repose there? Ha, Squabby, 
not all thy gibes and jewellery can 
avail thee now! See, the fire has en- 
compassed them—see, the shadows, 
hurrying frantically on the ceiling, 
show that the floor isin a blaze! And 
now they rush to the window. Even 
at this distance I recognise Bill by 
the length of his nose: he tears the 
woman from the window and looks 
down. Shall he leap? No! sixteen 
stories is a height to appal the 
bravest. Destruction in front, de- 
struction in rear! to be roasted or 
smashed !|—dreadful the alternative, 
William—vain the hope of escape! 
And now the problem, which he 
dare not solve for himself, is solved 
for him. The woman from behind 
casts her arms about his neck with 
frantic gesture, and both fall back 
into the room. Higher rush the re- 
joicing and victorious flames, arching 
their crests and crackling joyously, 
till the walls crumble and sink, bury- 
ing in their ruins the ashes of the 
Body-snatchers. 





OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 


In ancient Rome, the triumphal 
processions that ever and anon pass- 
ed along the Via Sacra, “ purpling 
the street,” served vividly to impress 
the minds even of the unthinking 
masses with the far-reaching extent 
and grandeur of the empire that own- 
ed the sway of the Legions. Stal- 
wart Angli and blue-eyed Germans, 
—Persians and Parthians from their 
Orient hills and sands,—a queen from 
lonely Palmyra, Jews torn from Jeru- 
salem, dusky slaves from the Nile,— 
paintings and godlike statues from 
Greece, alternating with troops of 
wild beasts of strange aspect or 
startling bulk from the African de- 
serts—passed in turn before the proud 
eye of the Roman multitude. Liv- 
ing symbols and brilliant samples of 
the various provinces and conquests 
were transported bodily and exhibit- 


ed solemnly in the Imperial City. 
We have a homelier way of doing 
things now. Europe, as she gets 
older, is losing her regard for page- 
antry. Far in the depths of Scythia, 
indeed—in a region then so waste 
that Roman Legionary never pressed 
its soil—we have just witnessed a sud- 
den outburst of imperial pageantries, 
with the fame of whose magnificence 
Europe is still ringing, and which 
find a parallel only in the pages 
of Roman history, or in the sculp- 
tured processions of the ancient Em- 
perors of the Orient. It needs symbol 
and ceremony, and a mighty dazzle at 
Moscow, to pierce the wastes of Mus- 
covite darkness, and make known to 
the dull unlettered mwik the might 
and resources of the Ozar. But the 
British people know and read, and 
their Government speaks to them 
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simply through blue-books and the 
press. It is in this unostentatious way 
that, to the nation at large, is made 
known the condition of the various 
parts of our far-spread empire. From 
Canada and snowy Oregon, from 
Jamaica and the tropical Islands of 
the Gulf, from New Zealand and 
Australia, from India and our setile- 
ments in the Pacific, official reports 
are ever pouring into the little island 
of the North Atlantic which has 
' bred the lordly race that owns all 
these possessions, These reports of 
our prefeects are our true triumphal 
processions. And if they elicit less 
fervid emotions and Io-pmans than 
saluted the purple Triumphs of the 
Roman chiefs, they at least tell their 
tale more clearly and to a wider audi- 
ence, and give better assurance that 
the national rejoicing is not bestowed 
upon a mask, but upon a reality. 

The proud phlegm natural to the 
Briton, and the familiarity with suc- 
cess taught him by the marvellous 
past of his nation, conspire to make 
him the most impassible of men in 
presence of triumphs, though suffi- 
ciently impatient of failure or reverse. 
Silence with him is approbation. He 
is often most satisfied when he says 
nothing. As long as he is satisfied, 
he exhibits an indifference that must 
be provoking to those who strive for 
his regard. And if the statesmanly 
exploits be not done within the pa- 
rent isle of his race—that goodly 
nook wherein he has garnered up 
wealth and power untold, and every 
acre, right, or custom in which is 
sacred in his eyes,—but in one of our 
colonies or empires beyond the seas, 
it is hopeless to expect from John 
Bull the slightest mark of enthusi- 
asm. Once a-year, and generally in 
the last days of the session, there is 
gone through in the House of Com- 
mons a piece of work which seems 
to be regarded by every one as a 
bore. A gentleman rises on the Min- 
isterial benches, and, undismayed by 
the general secession of the House, 
delivers a three hours’ speech to the 
thirty Members or so who still keep 
their places. At almost any time 
during the delivery of this oration 
the proceedings could be abruptly 
terminated by a “ count-out ;” but as 
it is not a question of home politics, 
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the Minister is allowed to bri 
his len eg a Beg t 
is the Indian Budget B wens". and 
the House has been listening to 
@ report on the state and prospects 
of an empire one-half the size of 
Europe, and coments an eighth 
part of the entire human race. But 
with the exception of some Manches- 
ter politician, who thinks that India 
grows too little cotton, or some law- 

er, who holds a brief from a deposed 
Rajah, no one rises to comment or 
discuss,—the House turns with alacri- 
ty to other business, and the speech is 
left to be circulated and criticised by 
the press. 

Our Indian Empire constitutes so 
vast a subject of inquiry that our 
national Representatives may be ex- 
cused from plunging into its abysses, 
so long as matters go on smoothly. 
And that India does, on the whole, 
progress favourably, is our honest 
conviction, as well as, we conceive, 
a fair inference from the seeming 
apathy of our legislators. In so vast 
a fabric, it is easy to pick out a de- 
fective stone, here or there, or even. 
a buttress that does not look seemly 
by itself; but the same things may 
be found at home, where we have 
been planning and building and tak- 
ing down and rebuilding incessantly 
for generations, under much more 
favourable circumstances than have 
surrounded the builders of our foreign 
empire in the East. It is not, how- 
ever, with the design of defending 
the East India Company’s rule, or 
of discussing moot points, that we 
address ourselves to our present sub- 
ject, but simply with the purpose of 
passing in review the leading features 
of our Indian empire, as a theme wor- 
thy of national attention, and as a 
groundwork for any criticisms of de- 
tail which may be rendered necessary 
by the future. 

British sway now dominates over 
the whole peninsula of India, All 
within the outer girdle of mountains, 
formed by the snow-capped Himala- 

as and the sterile Suleym&n range, 

ritish power is supreme; and from 
Attock in the north-west, to Comorin 
in the south, two thousand miles of 
territory own the ag ey: of 
the Viceroy of eae But here, 
on the very threshold, a grave error 
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may be committed, if we do not dis- 
criminate. The defence and imperial 
government of the whole of India 
rests with Britain, but British India, 
the territoriés actually taxed and 
directly ruled by us, comprises only 
half the Peninsula. In round num- 
bers, 690,000 square miles and a 
inaitved millions of people are 
direetly under British ‘rule; while 
670,000 square miles, and ~ mil- 
lions of people, are ruled by Native 
princes, protected for the most part, 
internally as well as externally, by 
the Company, but contributing little 
or nothing to the treasury at Cal- 
cutta. The consequence of this is, 
speaking generally, that we have to 
provide for the defence and imperial 
government of the whole of India, 
while we draw the revenues of only 
half of it. We need not wonder, 
then, that the Indian revenue should 


at times fall short of the charges - 


upon it; or that the large surpluses 
occasionally acquired by the Mogul 
Emperors, ruling despotically over 
‘the entire peninsula, should be 
looked for in vain under the present 
regime. Moreover, not only are the 
revenues of half of India still exempt- 
ed from our control, but the aequisi- 
tion of many portions of our present 
territories has been accompanied by 
obligations so onerous, as to be credi- 
table rather to the generosity than 
the wisdom of our Indian rulers. It 
will hardly be credited by the Eng- 
lish public, that a million and a half 
sterling is annually due from the sore- 
pressed Indian treasury to a dozen 
deposed Nawabs and Rajahs and their 
families, or to the descendants of the 
same for ever,—unless by good for- 
tune they become extinct. All of 
these men (except the King of Delhi) 
were mere mushroom princes,— 
creatures of yesterday, counting 
sometimes but a single generation of 
brief-lived authority,—men who had 
raised themselves to the musnud b 

rebellion, assassination, or the sword, 
—representatives of no nationality, 
and liable at any time to be sup- 
planted in the same way as they 
rose. They never dreamt of pension- 
ing or paying tribute to their prede- 
cessors ; and had we, when we. esta- 


blished ourselves in their stead by as 
good a title as ever they possessed, 
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treated them in a similar fashion, 
they, could have had little reason to 
complain. Policy, indeed, in some 
cases, demanded that we should 
soften their descent from the mus- 
nud, and generosity dictated a simi- 
lar course ; but clearly the pensions 
given ought not to have been for 
all time, but in the shape of terminable 
and decreasing annuities. And when 
we find £160,000 still paid to the 
descendant of Meer Jaffier, a mock 
Nawab of Bengal created by our- 
selves, (!) besides £90,000 to the fami- 
lies of former Nawabs of the same 
province,—£116,000 to the descen- 
dant of the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
a functionary likewise created by 
ourselves,—£118,000 to the descen- 
dant of the Rajah of Tanjore, a petty 
military chief,—£64,000 to the fami- 
lies of Hyder and Tippoo, descen- 
dants of an upstart usurper, and our 
bitterest enemy, who fought to the 
last, and with whom no terms were 
made,—and other suchlike pensions 
—we naturally regret that the weak- 
ness of the Company should in those 
times have been so great, or its dis- 
crimination so little, as to have bur- 
dened the future with such deplor- 
able obligations, which hamper our 
empire, and for the sake of an unwor- 
thy few, lay a million and a half ef 
needless taxation upon the backs of 
our Indian subjects. 

Nothing can be done without 
money. Therefore, before consider- 
ing what progress has been made in 
improving the social, industrial, and 
political condition of our Indian 
empire, it behoves us to see what are 
the “ways and means” at the dis- 
posal of the Indian Government. 
At present, the gross revenue of Brit- 
ish India amounts in round num- 
bers to twenty-nine millions sterling ; 
from which must be deducted the 
charges of collection, amounting to 
about four millions, and the pensions 
to native princes and other assign- 
ments under treaties amounting to 
two and a half millions—leaving a 
net revenue from all our present pos- 
sessions of twenty-two and a half 
millions. Three-fifths of the whole 
of this net revenue is derived from 
the land-tax and excise (the latter of 
these yielding only £1,000,000)— 
one-seventh from opium, and one- 
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ninth from salt; customs and stamps 
yield about six per cent. more; and 
the remainder is made up of various 
imposts, ordinary and extraordinary, 
the produce of which is trifling com- 
pared with their cost of collection. 
Of the expenditure, the military 
establishment alone consumes about 
fifty-six per cent., and the marine 
about two per cent.; the civil admi- 
nistration costs about twenty-five 
per cent., the home establishments 
about three per cent., and fourteen 
per cent goes for the interest of 
money expended in acquiring the 
country,—being divided on stock 
and the interest of the Debt. The 
three Presidencies contribute in very 
different measures to the revenue. 
The Bengal presidency—including 
the North-west Provinces, Oude, and 
the Punjab—with a net revenue of 
sixteen millions, yields a surplus of 
fully five and a half millions; Madras, 
with a net revenue of three and a 
quarter millions, gives a surplus of 
half a million; and Bombay, with a 
net revenue of two and a half mil- 
lions, shows a deficit of a third of a 
million. Bengal is thus seen to be 
the most paying of the three presi- 
dencies; but as the opium tax may 
be considered rather as an imperial 
than a local source of revenue, and 
as two and a half millions sterling of 
this tax is raised in Bengal, this 
amount ought to be deducted in 
comparing the profitableness of the 
separate presidencies; and a deduc- 
tion of more than three-quarters of 
a million must on the same account 
be made from the revenue of Bom- 
bay. Madras grows no opium, and 
contributes not so far short of its 
fair share of revenue; but Bombay 
is in every respect the chief source of 
loss. The public debt of India 
amounts to about forty-eight mil- 
lions, and there is also a bond debt 
at home of four millions,—and the 
interest upon these forms an annual 
charge on the revenue of two and a 
quarter millions. 

The reyenue of our Indian empire 
appears small when compared with 
that of Great Britain; but if there be 
deducted from each the amount of 
its public debt, it will be found that 


the available revenue of the two 
countries is not very dissimilar in 
amount. The great difference be- 
tween the financial state of the two 
empires does not consist in the 
larger revenue enjoyed by the British 
Government in ordinary times, but 
in the capacity of the United King- 
dom to greatly increase its revenue 
on extraordinary occasions, whereas 
our Indian territories cannot do so. 
The enormous amount of realised 
wealth in the British Isles forms a 
reservoir from which large drafts 
may be made by the Government in 
extraordinary times; but there is 
little accumulated wealth in India, 
the great mass of the people having 
just enough to procure themselves 
the means of existence. Hence the 
amazing elasticity of Britain’s finan- 
ces compared with those of India, 
or indeed with those of any other 
country. 

In ordinary times the Indian re- 
venue is equal to the charges upon 
it; and the Public Debt has been oo- 
casioned by the extraordin ex- 
penses of war. Wars—wars forced 
upon us and inevitable—while add- 
ing new provinces to our empire, 
have been the great impediments to 
our financial progress. But it is 
childish to expect to get an empire 
without having to pay for it. The 
first Burmese war, in 1824-6, of 
itself cost fifteen millions of money. 
In 1835-6, at the close of Lord Ben- 
tinck’s peaceful administration, the 
financial embarrassment p.oduced 
by the Burmese war had been allay- 
ed, and there was a surplus of near- 
ly a million and a half. “In the 
following yom the surplus was & 
million and a quarter; in the next, 
three-quarters of a million. In the 
next year (1838-9) the surplus had 
altogether disappeared, and the 
awkward word ‘deficit? appeared 
in the accounts. Then came the 
Affghan war. A British army was 
pushed across the Indus; and the 
deficit for the year 1889-40 reached 
the alarming amount of more than 
two millions sterling. From this 
time to the year 1848-9 there has 
been an average deficiency of a mil- 
lion and a half a-year."* In conse- 





* Campsett’s Modern India, p. 489. 
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uence, the Debt, which was under 

thirty millions in 1836, reached 
nearly forty-seven millions in 1850. 
In the following year a surplus re- 
appeared, to the extent of half a 
million, and a similar surplus was 
obtained in 1852-3 ; but in the three 
years which have elapsed since then, 
there has been incurred a deficit of 
nearly six millions. This deficit, 
however, unlike its predecessors, is 
no loss; for it has been occasioned 
by the Government expenditure on 
public works, which will soon be 
sources of profit to the State-—and 
also by paying off a portion of the 
Indian Debt, on occasion of the 
conversion of the Five-per-cent. loan 
into Three-and-a-half per cents. To 
show the true state of the case, we 
may mention that the estimated 
deficit for the current year (1856-7) 
is £1,635,520, while the amount to 
be expended on public works is 
£1,734,000; so that, but for this 
profitable outlay on public works, 
the yearly revenue would more than 
sonal the yearly expenditure. 

The revenues of every country 
fluctuate from year to year, both in 
the mass and in detail; and this is 
especially the case with India at pre- 
sent, owing to the recent acquisitions 
of territory there. Accordingly, in 
our exposition of its finances, we have 
not adhered to the exact items of any 
particular year’s budget. Our figures 
are approximative merely,—being 
designed to convey to.the reader a 
general idea of the Indian finances, 
without plunging him into a host of 
wearisome and perplexing details. 
What cannot fail to strike the 
mind, and perhaps excite the cu- 
riosity of even a cursory reader of 
the preceding statement, is the wide- 
ly different nature of the Indian 
taxes from those customary in Eu- 
rope. A land-tax, for instance, yield- 
ing more than half of the entire 
revenue, is something strange to us 
in Europe,—so is a salt-tax yielding 
three millions, and an opium tax 
yielding four and a half millions; 
while the trifle derived from the 
customs and excise (not two millions 
in all), and the total absence of in- 
come-tax, house-tax, &c., are arrange- 
ments equally novel and enviable. 


To understand these peculiar features 
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of Indian finance, one must under- 
stand the people and country. When 
we find the great mass of the people 
eating nothing but maize or rice, and 
wearing nothing but a cotton rag 
round their middle, the impotency 
of excise or customs will be appa- 
rent, and the regrettable necessity 
for a salt-tax will be better under- 
stood. When we find throughout 
India a general absence of large 
fortunes and a wealthy middle-class, 
it becomes obvious that a tax on pro- 
perty would be out of place. And, 
finally, the remarkable adherence of 
the people to ancient practice, and 
their unconquerable aversion to direct 
taxation, are facts which solve the rest 
of the mystery, and show that in con- 
tinuing the taxative system which 
we found in operation in India, we 
acted not only from necessity, but 
on the whole for the best. In suc- 
ceeding to the empire of India, we 
found no tabula rasa whereon to 
write what we pleased, but a taxa- 
tive system which in its general fea- 
tures had been in operation for two 
thousand years. The very slowness 
of our progress to supremacy,—incor- 
porating at intervals here a district 
and there a province—prevented the 
adoption of any comprehensive scheme 
founded on European notions of ad- 
ministration. And in this fact lies 
the key to our success. For had we, 
instead of falling in with the customs 
and spirit of the country, presump- 
tuously introduced a new system 
fabricated according to our English 
ideas of administrative perfection, we 
should have shoeked so many preju- 
dices, and infringed so many rights, 
that the empire of India would have 
crumbled under our grasp. 

When the British first began the 
work of administration in their In- 
dian territories, the most novel and 
perplexing feature that presented it- 
self to them was the relation of the 
Government and people to the soil. 
The great mass of the population are 
entirely dependent for support upon 
the land. The means of existence 
are easily procurable in India: the 
warmth of the climate, the fertility 
of the soil, and the simple wants of 
the people, combine to make living 
a@ much easier thing there than with 
us. There are there no poor-rates, by 
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which with us the p rous are directly to the latter. Thirdly, there 
made to support the destitute; but is the Putteedaree or village-commu- 


the land, to the cultivation of which 
the masses have from time immemo- 
rial devoted themselves, is (speaking 
generally) regarded as a vast raw 
material for the manufacture of which 
into the means of support every fa- 
cility is given. The common law or 
usage of India has from the most 
ancient times established a species of 
Tenant-right, in virgne of which no 
peasant can be Mb ssoscod of his 
ground as long as he pays the rent, 
—and even this rent is no arbitrary 
thing, but is regulated by what is 
called the “ Pergunnah rates,” or rate 
usual in the district. Thus land is 
bot such an absolute property there 
as with us. In truth, landed pro- 
perty in India confers a right rather 
to the rent than to the soil itself; 
and any sale of land, while transfer- 
ring the rent, cannot dispossess the 
cultivators. As long as the cultiva- 
tors pay the rent, there can be no 
“ evictions,” neither can the proprie- 
tor interfere to defraud the tenant of 
the benefit of the improvements he 
has effected. This is the general rule, 
and is what should be universally ; 
unfortunately in some districts, espe- 
cially Lower Bengal, our ignorance of 


Indian usages led us to establish an . 


order of things by which the rights of 
the people have been permitted to be 
infringed to a most regrettable ex- 
tent. So much for the relation of the 
Cultivators to the soil. The relation 
of the Proprietors to the land opens 
to us fresh novelties. There are dif- 
ferent kinds of proprietorship. First, 
there is the Zemindaree tenure, or 
large-property system, where a large 
extent of ground is owned (or rather 
its rents drawn) by a single indi- 
vidual,—or by two or three joint- 
owners, who make no division of the 
estate, but simply draw fractional 
portions of the rent; and these Ze- 
mindars hold their properties on con- 
dition of paying a certain amount of 
land-revenue to the Government. 
Secondly, there is the Ryotwaree sys- 
tem, by which the cultivator is like- 
wise the proprietor ; or rather, under 
which there is no middleman or 
quasi-proprietor between the peasant 
and the Government, and the former 
pays rent in the form of land-tax 


nity system,—the most interesting of 
all, but which requires a word of 

lanation. Although the people of 
India are almost entirely devoted 
to agricultural and (but in a much 
lesser degree) to pastoral pursuits, 
there is not a rural marge in our 
sense of the word. eir habitations 
are not scattered over the face of the 
country, but are always massed to- 
gether in towns and ; and to 
each village a certain district is at- 
tached. This circumjacent district 
is owned by and allotted amongst the 
members of the vi uni 
not now equally, indeed; for under 
every form of society, save those sup- 
posed to exist in Utopia, it is found 
that perpetual equality is impossible, 
and that land, like everything else, 
tends to accumulate in the hands of 
the able and industrious, and to melt 
away from the lazy or stupid. More- 
over, in many of these village-com- 
munities, there exists a species of 
oligarchy, composed of one or more 
leading families, evidently the de- 
scendants of conquerors or dominant 
interlopers in ancient times, who are 
now the quasi-proprietors, and draw 
the rents of the village-lands. In these 
Putteedaree districts, the owners, 
though themselves cultivators, sel- 
dom cultivate the whole of -their 
respective portions: the remainder, 
parcelled into allotments, is let to the 
“ common herd” of ryots resident in 
the village,—and partly also to ryots 
who belong to other villages, and 
who (unlike the resident ryots) are 
mere tenants-at-will, because having 
no “settlement” in that community. 
Each cultivator bears his share in 
the Government assessment of the 
village-district, which is collected by 
the Potail or head of the community, 
with whom alone the Government 
deals,—the community being ulti- 
mately liable for the default of any of 
its members. 

Such are the three modes of Land- 
settlement in India. The Ryotwaree 
system prevails in Madras and Bom- 
bay, the Zemindaree in Bengal Proper, 
and the Putteedaree in the north-west- 
ern provinces. Each has its liar 
defects and advantages. The defect of 
the Ryotwaree system is, that when 
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bad seasons or other calamities visit 
the lands, then remission, and not only 
remission, but actual assistance from 
the Government, becomes necessary 
to keep the ryot from ruin, and to 
enable him to labour effectively for 
the future: all which requires an 
amount of minute superintendence, by 
upright and zealous men, such as it 
is impossible for any Government to 
aff rd. Otherwise the Ryotwaree sys- 
tem would be the most perfect of 
any. The other two systems, while 
not possessing some of the advantages 
of the Ryotwaree tenure, at least 
escape its great defect ; because they 
bring into play an intermediate class, 
having a permanent interest in thesoil, 
whose profits enable them to accu- 
mulate capital and lay it out in aid 
of the ryots when necessary. Such 
a class is the Zemindars, and also the 
Potails and members of the _yillage- 
communities. The latter or Puttee- 
daree system, though not universally 
adoptable, appears to us the best; 
for, while relieving the Government 
of much trouble, and leaving each 
community to manage its own affairs, 
under it the right of the cultiva- 
tor is recorded and respected, so 
as to prevent rack-renting on the 
part of the proprietors; The Ze- 
mindaree system has not prevent- 
ed rack-renting; and moreover, the 
valuation of land having been perma- 
nently jized in Bengal, and not liable 
to revision at intervals of years as is 
the case elsewhere, the Government 
unduly loses thereby. It must be 
allowed, however, that a much 
greater extent of land has been 
brought into cultivation under the 
Zemindaree system than under the 
others ; so that, if the Government has 
been a loser, there has at least been an 
important accumulation of capital in 
private hands. Every traveller is 
struck with the thriving aspect of the 
Bengal districts where this system 
prevails. The jungle has entirely 
disappeared; and a man may go 
for miles in any direction east and 
north of Calcutta, and see plains 
succeeding to plains where there is 
not one bigah of unproductive soil. 
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And it has been asked,—“Is it 
fair to say that all these results are 
independent of the Perpetual Settle- 
ment?” Not all of them, certainly, 
but many of them are so; for the 
provinces where that settlement 
was introduced were the most thriv- 
ing in India,—they have enjoyed 
nearly a century of unbroken peace, 
—their natural fertility is remark- 
able, and they can dispense with 
the costly system of artificial irriga- 
tion. 

The great moot point respecting 
the Zemindaree system is the manner 
in which it affects the ryots or 
peasantry. Some able men main- 
tain that the peasantry of Bengal 
“cannot be said to be more miserable 
than the peasantry of any other part 
of the world ;"* while others, with at 
least equal show of reason, maintain 
the reverse. These latter urge, “ that 
although many classes in Bengal, 
more especially artisans, shopkeepers, 
gardeners, and money-dealers, have 
prospered under our rule, the pea- 
santry have been raised but little from 
their ancient state of degradation ; 
and in some districts‘ they have 
been reduced to a condition which is 

ractically pauperism.”+ One of the 
atest and most competent writers on 
this point takes this latter view, and 
adds—“ The low condition of the 
cultivators is borne out by the con- 
tinued prevalence of the crime of 
dakoity, or robbery by gangs, with 
open violence, in spite of great im- 
provements in the police and constant 
attention to it. Now, this crime has 
entirely disappeared in the North- 
west Provinces since the new settle- 
ment, which secured to the cultivat- 
ing ryots moderate and fair rents. 
It is evident that where there is a 
regular government and police, and 
yet predatory crimes cannot be 
checked, the cause must lie in the 
misery and desperation of a large 
class of the community. At least 
this must be evident to men familiar 
with, and accustomed to analyse, the 
workings of Government.”{ We 
observe from the last Overland mail 
that the missionaries in Calcutta have 
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petitioned the Governor-General for 
a commission of inquiry into the 
matter; and as the missionaries have 
a profound acquaintance with the 
people, and are the only class to 
whom the peasantry will speak open- 
ly, and also as they are, as a rule, 
strong supporters of the fa ag 
we anticipate that their prayer wi 
be granted. No Government can part 
with the obligation to secure right and 
justice for its subjects. And certainly, 
if there be oppressiofifit exists in o 
position to the wish, and even to the 
enactments, of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The “perpetual settlement,” 
as made by Lord Cornwallis, pro- 
vided that the ryots should not pay 
higher rents than the Pergunnahk 
rates,—i. ¢., the customary though 
variable rates of rent on particular 
soils and produce, prevailing in the 
district,—and that beyond the rent 
they should pay nothing. ‘“ These 
laws,” says Mr. Robinson, “are still 
on the statute-book, though, to the 
great detriment of the country, they 
have not, from the want of sufficient 
machinery, and sufficient knowledge 
in the early administrators, been 
carried out.”* In truth, in the early 
part of our Indian administration 
we were but groping. And it could 
not be otherwise; for the country, 
the language, and the habits of the 
people were alike strange to us; and 
moreover, owing to the long preva- 
lence of adverse circumstances, we 
found the native municipal institu- 
tions and territorial usages in some 
measure obscured, and the popula- 
tion themselves in an abnormal con- 
dition. 

Having premised these things, let 
us now behold the Administrative 
System of British India,—the mighty 
fabric of power which we have 
reared upon the Indian plains, and 
which holds together an empire 
which extends everywhere from the 
Himalayas to the sea. 

We have seen that one-half of the 
net revenue of India is absorbed by 
its military establishments. A vast 
host of nearly 350,000 fighting men 
is maintained, to guard this empire 
of a hundred and fifty million souls 
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from internal troubles or exter- 
nal attack. Of this force forty-four 
thousand are pure British troops, 
while the remainder are Sepoys or 
native troops. The main ly of 
this, army is massed in, or ever 
ready to move towards, the Punjab 
and north-western provinces, as this 
is the quarter where offensive or de- 
fensive movements will be most. re- 
quired, The British troops are the 
salt of our vast Indian army. They 
are to it what Alexander’s serried 
Macedonians were to his more nu- 
merous array of spirited but un- 
steady Asiatics. The most over- 
powering odds or the most 

cannonade will hardly make British 
troops recoil. They may be excelled 
as regards flash and é but for 
solidity, bottom, and a courage that 
never wavers, they are incompar- 
able. Hence their great value as a 
nucleus to an Asiatic host, which 
is constitutionally more liable to 
sudden panics. But drilled and led 
as it is by British officers, our Sepoy 
army is second ony to the best Eu- 
ropean troops. Its composition is 
mas 1g Natives. of all parts of 
India—of all tribes—of all castes, 
are to be found in its ranks, The 
races who most stoutly o us— 
Rohillas, Rajpoots, Seikbe Mahrat- 
tas—now muster most numerously 
under our banners. Indeed this is a 
part of our policy; and so, when an 
enemy is defeated, or a province an- 
nexed, the native troops, instead of 
being permitted to wander about in 
amet bands, are furnished with 
congenial and well paid employment 
in the service of the Company. Our 
Indian army, however, is not a mere 
engine of war. Rightly considered, 
it will be seen to be a powerful in- 
strument for leavening with European 
ideas the mass of the people. A perma- 
nent body of above 300,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the host of camp-followers, 
all of them with relatives and friends, 
many of them with families, cannot 
fail to spread widely the glimmering 
of new ideas they have acquired from 
contact with the Europeans; and 
although such influence may be but 
feeble, continued from year to year, 
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from generation to generation, it 
must tell visibly at last upon the 
native community. 
The sword and the 
rule mankind. Along with the Army 
must go the Civil Service. This also 
constitutes a numerous body; and, 
like the army, its composition pre- 
sents the spectacle of a large body of 
natives filling the lower posts and 
supplying the menial or mechanical 
agency, headed by a comparatively 
small number of Europeans. Be- 
fore describing the Civil Service, we 
must explain the difference between 
the Regulation and non-Regulation 
provinces of our Indian empire. The 
former, consisting of our older terri- 
tories, are governed by regularly 
enacted and published laws, com- 
mencing with the Cornwallis code. 
These provinces are administered ex- 
clusively by the Civil Service, and no 
exceptions can be made in revenue or 
judicial matters to the strict letter of 
the law. The non-Regulation pro- 
vinces are those acquired in more re- 
cent times (since the beginning of 
the century), to which the regular 
code has not been applied, and which 
are governed simply by instructions 
from the Governor-General. Officers 
of the Army, as well as members of 
the Civil Service, are eligible for ad- 
ministrative appointments in these 
latter terriories' (which include the 
Punjab, Scinde, Oude, &c.); and in 
these the spirit of the law is more 
regarded than the letter, so that 
exceptional cases are more easily 
met than in the Regulation pro- 
vinces. We may also explain that 
of the two classes of which the Civil 
Service is composed—namely, the Co- 
venanted and Uncovenanted—the for- 
mer and much higher class are nomi- 
nated at first by the Company (i. ¢. 
Court of Directors), and are trained in 
and sent out from England ; while the 
Uncovenanted members are appointed 
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by the Government of India, and 
eonsist principally of natives, though 
containing also a considerable number 
of Europeans and half-castes.* 

At the top of the pyramid of the 
Civil Service stands the Supreme 
Government, and the subordinate Go- 
vernments of Madras and Bombay, 
with their respective councils, secre- 
tariats, boards, &c. Then come the 
judges, magistrates, and collectors of 
the various districts, with their “ assis- 
tants”—all belonging to the cove- 
nanted service, or to officers taken 
from the army for civil duties; then 
deputy-magistrates and _ collectors, 
inferior jadges, and Tehseeldars, be- 
longing to the uncovenanted class, 
and chiefly natives. In the north- 
western provinces, Madras, and 
Bombay, the offices of magistrate 
and collector are united in one per- 
son, who is of the same rank and 
pay as the judge—in north-western 
India, indeed, the former is the more 
important personage; but in Ben- 
gal, the magistrate and the collector 
are separate officers—the former be- 
ing nearer to a police magistrate, and 
the latter to a mere revenue-receiver 
—while the judge is an officer of 
higher grade. Our Indian. territo- 
ries are divided into about 160 dis- 
tricts or prefectures. These districts 
vary much in size, but on the ave- 
rage comprise 4000 square miles and 
700,000 souls each, with £120,000 of 
land revenue. Each district has a 
magistrate and collector, who has 
under him a deputy and an assistant, 
both belonging to the covenanted 
service; and also two or .three un- 
covenanted deputy-magistrates and 
collectors, whom he may employ in 
almost any duties. In Madras and 
Bombay, as the districts are gene- 
rally larger, there is a larger staff. 
The judicial districts are not neces- 
sarily conterminous with those of the 
magistrate and collector, and there 





* The Europeans in the Uncovenanted service are of two classes,—“ either ad- 
venturers picked up in India, men who have gone out in some other calling, have 
acquired some experience in the country, and have eventually obtained Govern- 
ment employ ; or of another class which has lately begun to seek for these highly 
respectable and well-paid appointments,—viz. the sons of commissioned officers, 
who cannot obtain appointments in the Company’s regular services. . . The Native 
uncovenanted servants are principally drawn from the class of individuals or 
families attached to our service, and who have made it their profession from 
youth.”—Campsety’s Modern India, p. 290-1. 
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is, on the average, two judges to 
three revenue-districts. The coven- 
anted service numbers rather more 
than 800 individuals; there are 
about 200 military officers employed 
in civil duties; and the: uncoven- 
anted service numbers about 1850 
(drawing salaries of from £100 to 
£800 and even £1200.) This gives 
a total of about 2900 persons, of 
whom more than a half are natives, 
employed in the civil administra- 
tion of the country. Lastly comes 
the class of inferior and ministerial 
servants, whose number must be im- 
mense. Each district-magistrate’s 
office has about forty of these em- 
ployés attached to it, and so has 
each judge’s office; then in each 
district there are, on the average, 
ten or twelve revenue-divisions, each 
with an establishment of twenty or 
thirty persons,—and also from ten 
to thirty police divisons, each hav- 
ing from a dozen to fifty policemen, 
besides smaller posts. In all, about 
100,000 inferior servants; which, 
joined to the Civil Service, gives (con- 
jecturally) from 130,000 to 150,000 
persons engaged in the civil adminis- 
tration of our Indian empire. 

The host of young men whom the 
British Isles annually send forth to 
recruit these vast Indian establish- 
ments used to owe their appointments 
to the favour of the Court of Directors; 
but recently this patronage has been 
abolished, and a system of competi- 
tive public examinations instituted 
in its stead. The examination sys- 
tem is still in its infancy,—great de- 
fects characterise it, and we shall not 
over-sanguinely predicate its success. 
It will suffice to exclude incapables, 
—it will prevent the admission of 
that class which at present go by the 
name of “the Company’s bad bar- 
gains ;” and by so doing it will in- 
sure a respectable mediocrity. But 
the probability is that it will exclude 
not a few young men who in after 
life would have proved among the 
best upholders of our Indian empire. 
Different temperaments, like different 
kinds of trees, have different times 
for development. Many first-class 
ratures are slow of growth. And if 
we do not take care, our examination 
systems will draft into the Indian 
service far too many fast-sprouting 
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larches and poplars, while almost 
wholly excluding the slow-growing 
elmsand oaks which furnish the best 
pillars of the State. One unequivo- 
cally good alteration has recently 
been made in the military service of 
India, by the abolition of the system 
of promotion by seniority in the up- 
per commands in the army. Thus 
the Executive is no longer necessi- 
tated to appoint to active and criti- 
cal commands officers of infirm health 
or little capacity, merely because 
length of days has placed them first 
on the list. It was a reform much 
needed, and which cannot fail to 
have the happiest effects on the effi- 
ciency of the Indian army. 

Having thus surveyed the admi- 
nistrative machinery of British India, 
the question next arises, what has 
been done by us for the social and 
moral condition of the people? Our 
revenue-system, while benefiting our- 
selves, has greatly benefited our In- 
dian subjects, compared with the 
tyranny and corruption of the native 
princes ; but many social benefits and 
triumphs of civilisation have been 
accomplished by the Company and its 
officers, at no little expense to the 
former, and personal risk and hard- 
ship to the latter, the history of 
which, as recorded in the graphic 
pages of Mr. Kaye’s work, the world 
will not willingly let die. 

No people in the world exhibit 
so many exceptional developments 
of human nature as the races of In- 
dia. The most impressible of races,. 
ideas and views of life take root 
amongst them such as would find no 
acceptance elsewhere. Supple and’ 
pliant in their bodily frame, they 
are equally so in their mental and: 
moral constitution; and upon no other 
race has the force of circumstances, or 
the contagion of example, so potent 
an influence in determining them to-. 
wards good or evil. ‘‘ We had been 
nearly two centuries connected with 
them,” says Mr. Kaye, “by ties at 
least of commerce, before we knew 
very much more about the natives of 
India than that they were a race of 
black people, with bare legs, in 
the greater amount of their pees | 
piled up on the top of their heads.” 
And when at length the scales fell: 
from our eyes, no little astonishment. 
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awaited us. The awakening hardly 
dates farther back than a quarter of a 
century ago. It was the revelation of 
the hideous crime of Thuggee that 
first fairly letinthelight upon us. In 
1810, we find an order issued by the 
commander-in-chief, cautioning the 
Sepoys about to proceed on leave to 
their homes, against “a description 
of murderers denominated Thugs ;” 
but it was not until twenty years 
afterwards that the secrets of the 
horrible fraternity became known, 
and active measures were adopted for 
its suppression. Then it was that the 
startling fact flashed upon the Indian 
Government, that there was aregular 
class of its subjects to whom murder 
was a profession, and not only a pro- 
fession, but also a religion; and that 
a great brotherhood of crime, having 
taken a sacrament with all possible 
solemnity, went about the country 
murdering in cold bloodless style, 
by strangling, in remote places, un- 
wary travellers whom they could se- 
duce into their toils. All this was 
done with the most consummate art 
and profound secresy; the members 
assumed disguises, and played parts, 
with the greatest address; they had 
also a secret dialect of their own, and 
secret signs by which they silently 
communicated with each other. These 
gangs had no permanent form; the 
members assembled for a murdering 
expedition, and dispersed, vanished, 
when it was over. They belonged, 
for the most part, to particular vil- 
lages, where they left their wives and 
children; and they outwardly fol- 
lowed some peaceful calling. The 
real cause of their occasional absences 
was often a matter of open notoriety ; 
but they did not murder their neigh- 
bours,—indeed, the village benefited 
by the blood-money that was brought 
home; the Zemindar, or head-man, 
was paid a tribute or hush-money, 
amd the police officials were likewise 
bribed into silence. “I and my fa- 
thers have been Thugs for twenty 
generations,” said one of these pro- 
fessional stranglers; and they even 
believed that their patron goddess 
Davee had sent judgments and death 
upon all the native princes who had 
persecuted them. But in the Com- 
any they encountered a more redoubt- 
able foe. Oaptured Thugs were got to 
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turn approvers; the whole secrets of 
the craft were divulged; the laws 
were relaxed so as to meet the diffi- 
culties of the case; the gangs were 
hunted down in all directions; our 
jails were filled with Thugs: and a 
great and horrid institution which 
had existed for centuries was broken 
up in a few years. Davee was van- 
quished. ‘The Company’s good for- 
tune is such,” said the discomfited 
murderers, “ that before the sound of 
your drums, sorcerers, witches, and 
demons take flight; and how can 
Thuggee stand?” An occasional tra- 
veller may still at intervals be stran- 
gled by the wayside; but the system 
is destroyed—the profession ruined— 
the guild scattered, never again to be 
associated into a great corporate 
body. 

Another crime peculiar to India, 
though less so than Thuggee, was 
Dakoitee, or systematic gang-robbery. 
The externals of this crime early 
forced themselves upon the notice of 
our Indian administrators, but it was 
not till recently discovered that Da- 
koitee was the normal condition of 
whole tribes born and bred to the 
profession,—that there were robber- 
castes in India just as there were 
soldier-castes or writer-castes, and 
that men went out to prey upon the 
property of their fellows—and, if need 
be, on their lives—with strict reli- 
gious observance of sacrament and 
sacrifice. Not that all Dakoitee was 
of this hereditary character; there 
were also lay members, as it were, of 
the profession, who troubled them- 
selves little about presiding god- 
desses, and set about their work in a 
less scientific style; but these all ral- 
lied round men of the hereditary 
castes as leaders, and believed they 
could accomplish little without their 
agency. Like the Thugs, the Dakoits 
all have settled abodes, and osten- 
sibly follow a peaceful calling, al- 
though the object of their frequent 
journeys is no secret to the rest 
of the villagers. Indeed, the head- 
man of the village and the police 
share the spoil with the successful 
robbers; and the former even sup- 
plies them with food and clothing 
in time of need, and makes monied 
advances to them. It was not 
till 1843 that special and vigorous 
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measures were taken for the sup- 
pression of this widespread evil. 
Colonel Sleeman, who had succeeded 
so well against the Thugs, was ap- 
pointed to the task, and accomplished 
a great deal of good. He and his 
associates struck at the robber-castes, 
which are now wellnigh extinguished. 
The hereditary feature peculiar to 
India has been destroyed, but Dakoi- 
tee, or ordinary gang-robbery, is not 
suppressed. In Bengal, as we have 
said, the crime has appeared in great 
virulence ; and probably nothing will 
suffice to put an end to it as long as 
the condition of the peasantry in cer- 
tain districts is not improved. 

The history of British conquest in 
the East has certainly a bright side. 
In its chapters will be found re- 
corded the exploits of men striving 
and toiling under the fiery skies 
of the Tropics, and sacrificing often 
life itself in their efforts to elevate 
the social condition of the people 
by whom they were surrounded. 
Look, for instance at the case of 
Mairwara, the romantic tale of the 
civilisation of which district has al- 
ready been set forth in the pages of 
Maga.* Thirty-five years ago we 
found there, in the very heart of In- 
dia, a race of savage marauders— 
many of them fugitives from other 
states, men whom society had spewed 
out—with little or no regard for hu- 
man life or liberty, practising infanti- 
cide, selling their mothers, and com- 
mitting every kind of atrocity ‘with- 
out shame or remorse. In 1821 we 
subjugated the country of these free- 
booters; and as early as 1827 Cap- 
tain Hall, the excellent officer to 
whom the work of improvement was 
confided, was able to report “the 
complete and voluntary abolition of 
the two. revolting customs, female 
infanticide and the sale of women ;” 
while the re-marriage of widows was 
provided for, and the worst forms of 
slavery abolished. In 1835 Captain 
Dixon succeeded to the charge of the 
district, and under him the work of 
civilisation went on with a success 
that has left nothing to be desired. 
And by what measures have those say- 
age tribes been reclaimed? In Mair- 
wara, as elsewhere, the Indian Gov- 
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ernment made the rude barbarians 
the agents of their own civilisation. 
First Hall and then Dixon went 
amongst them without any European 
assistance,—a local battalion was 
raised from the people themselves, 
at once furnishing support for the 
authorities, and reducing to disci- 
pline and giving employment to men 
to whom war had become a habit. 
But the plough was the chief civiliser. 
Tanks were dug, wells were sunk, 
the jungle was cleared, and a regular 
supply of water was secured to the 
fields. Even a ey | (Nyanuggar) 
rose at Dixon’s bidding with the 
rapidity of magic. In three months 
from the laying of the first stone, its 
spacious bazaar was opened for traf-~- 
fic ; and in a short time two thousand 
families had flocked in from the trad- 
ing towns of the adjoining provinces, 
and engaged in those manufactur- 
ing and commercial operations which 
were wanting to complete the well- 
being of Mairwara. 

The civilisation of the Bheel tribes 
is another work worthy of lasting 
commemoration. Candeish, in western 
India, was the scene of this achieve- 
ment. The Bheel tribes constituted 
about an eighth of the population. 
When the country was in a settled 
and flourishing state, these people 
had been principally employed as 
village watchmen—a class nowhere 
in India of unexceptionable charac- 
ter. Even at their best they appear 
to have been a lawless“ind unscru- 
pulous people; but when the con- 
vulsions and misery of the country 
began, they formed themselves into 
robber-gangs, and became the Ish- 
maelites of that part of the world. 
At times massacred by hundreds, at 
times triumphing over the Guicowar’s 
troops sent against them—reckless 
and migratory, passing from place to 
pees, throwing up a cluster of rude 

uts in the course of a few hours, 
and delighting not in more perma- 
nent habitations—they would stream 
down from their mountain-homes, 
sacking and firing the villages in the 
plains, driving off the cattle, and 
securing the “ head-men” for the sake 
of the ransoms they would fetch ; so 
they existed. It is not surprising, 
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therefore, that when the country first 
passed into our hands, not a few mea- 
sures for the reclamation of these 
tribes were tried without success. 
It was reserved for James Outram— 
an officer who has since won for him- 
self one of the most distinguished 
reputations in India, and who is now 
doing for Oude what Thomason has 
done for the North-west Provinces, 
and Lawrence for the Punjab— 
then a lieutenant in the Bombay 
Native Infantry, to give successful 
effect to the philanthropic measures 
of the Government. Under his able 
management, a local battalion, the 
Bheel Corps, long despaired of as 
impracticable, at length began to 
take form. Outram brought his wild 
recruits into familiar contact with 
the high-caste Sepoys of his own 
regiment, and the-conciliatory man- 
ners of the old soldiers went far to 
rivet the confidence which the bold 
frank manner of their young leader 
had already engendered. The work 
of civilisation then went on rapidly. 
A careful surveillance of the people, 
preservation of the peace, and ad- 
ministration of justice, were inaugu- 
rated; their old profession of village 
watchmen was opened to the Bheels, 
and liberal encouragement was given 
to them, to settle and devote them- 
selves to agricultural pursuits. So 
great was the success which attended 
these efforts, that in 1843 it was offi- 
cially reported that “the districts 
formerly tle scene of every outrage, 
where neither life nor property was 
secure, now enjoyed tranquillity ; the 
roads formerly hazardous for the 
armed party, were traversed at all 
hours by single passengers; the for- 
midable list of crimes had dwindled 
down to a few paltry thefts; and the 
Bheels, from outcasts, had become 
members of society, daily rising in 
respectability and appearance, and 
becoming useful and obedient ser- 
vants of the State.” Since then edu- 
cation has been made to lend its aid 
in the work of improvement. The 
schoolmaster has taken the young 
Bheel in hand, and has brought him 
within the pale of civilised life; and 
there is now no-fear of a relapse. 
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Such is the beneficent work of re- 
clamation which the Indian Govern- 
ment pursues in the more barbarous 
districts submitted to its sway. Its 
mode of dealing with larger terri- 
tories long subjected to anarchy or 
native misrule,—how it establishes 
in them a reign of order and justice, 
and how diligently it sets about de- 
veloping the agricultural resources of 
the country, thereby furnishing em- 
ployment for the formerly predatory 
population,—we have fully shown in 
a recent Number, by reference to the 
Punjab and the other provinces an- 
nexed during Lord Dalhousie’s rule.* 
It remains for us to notice briefly 
some cruel and horrible customs and 
rites prevalent among the natives of 
India, which our Government has 
succeeded in either wholly or par- 
tially suppressing. 

India is the great land of inconsis- 
tencies. Nowhere, among certain 
classes of the population, is life, in all 
its manifestations, more venerated and 
cared for ; yet nowhere, in the mass, is 
it less regarded,—and that not from 
any sanguinary disposition, but sim- 
ply from an indifference to its value. 
Suttee, or widow-burning, is one of 
those cruel rites of which we need not 
speak,—the subject being so familiar 
to the British public. Yet what a 
striking spectacle was it,—how indi- 
cative of the strange people we had 
found in India, and of the gulf that 
separated our sympathies from theirs 
—to see “a young woman—one, in 
our eyes, perhaps little more than a 
chiid—~ascend with heavenly com- 
posure the funeral pile of her hus- 
band, and with an unaltered coun- 
tenance resign herself to a cruel 
death. You saw her calmly and 
gracefully performing the last offices 
due to the dead, and the last cour- 
tesies to the living; serenely decorat- 
ing her person as for a bridal, and 
in an unbroken voice repeating the 
formulas of prayer dictated by the 
unpitying priests; then walking with 
steady tread round the pyre, mount- 
ing it without a shudder of fear, and 
perishing without a murmur.”+ The 
belief was that the spirits of those 
heroines, thus purged from sin, 





* See “ India under Lord Dalhousie?” in the August number of the Magazine. 
+ Kays, p. 524. ; 
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ceased from their transmigrations, 
and rejoined their husbands in 
Paradise without further probation. 
The practice of Suttee was never 
universal throughout India: it pre- 
vailed most in Bengal and Hindo- 
stan Proper, yet even there was not 
general. The Court of Directors, as 
usual, were foremost in desiring the 
suppression of this horrible rite,—the 
Indian Government hesitating for 
some time to interfere so greatly with 
the religious ideas of the natives. 
Thus supported at home, however, 
Lord William Bentinck, with high 
moral courage, issued a decree. which 
banished the rite from the British 
territories ; and such, since then, has 
been the zeal and tact of Colonel 
Ludlow and other of our officers 
at the native Courts, that an in- 
stance of Suttee is now almost un- 
known. 

The Meriah sacrifice—the immola- 
tion of a human being to propitiate 
the Earth-Goddess—was another 
startling rite which met us in India. 
But, unlike Suttee, it was a rite 
foreign to the true Hindoos and the 
tribes professing the Brahminical 
faith, and was restricted to certain 
half-savage tribes in the mountainous 
recesses of the interior, remnants of a 
wave of quasi-aboriginal population 
that had spread over the land before 
‘ the Hindoos rose to supremacy. It 
was amidst the pestilential jungles on 
the Orissa hills that we first came 
face to face with the Khonds. For 
nearly a century we and they had 
dwelt within a short distance of each 
other, without the least contact or 
mutual knowledge. In 1835, how- 
ever, the British troops occupied 
Goomsar, and after a brief but spirit- 
ed struggle, the Khond tribes of the 
hills were subjugated. Then it was 
that Lieutenant Macpherson, when 
employed in the work of surveying 
at the foot of the hills. was struck 
with the strange religious and social 
life of these wild tribes, and, at the 
very outset, stumbled upon the pain- 
ful fact that the tribes were in the 
habit of offering up to their deities 
human beings purchased or bred for 
the purpose! 
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Light, the source of all good, created 
for himself a consort, the Earth-God- 
dess, who, rebelling against him, be- 
came the source of all evil. Having 
this much in common, the Khonds 
thereafter diverge into two great 
sects,—one of which believes that the 
God of Light utterly overcame the 
Earth-Goddess, and has since held 
her in thrall, employing her as the 
agent of his will; whereas the other 
holds that the Earth-Goddess is still 
unconquered, and that whatever of 
happiness is vouchsafed to man, is 
only by the dispensation of blessings 
in her own gift, or by the withdrawal 
of that antagonism which could pre- 
vent their emanation from the God 
of Light. It was among this latter 
sect that the Meriah sacrifice pre- 
vailed, as the only means of propi- 
tiating the evil goddess. The victims 
“ were furnished by a regular class of 
procurers, who either supplied them 
to order, or raised them on specula- 
tion. They were bought, perhaps, 
from their parents in hard famine- 
times, or they were kidnapped on 
the plains; or were, perhaps, the 
children of the procurers themselves. 
Devoted often in their childhood to 
the Earth-Goddess, they were suffer- 
ed to grow up as consecrated privi- 
leged beings, to marry wives, to hold 
lands, and flocks and herds, and 
other worldly goods,—cherished and 
endowed by the community for whom 
they were to die, and in spite of the 
tremendous doom that overshadowed 
them, leading happy lives to the 
last."* The means of reclamation 
employed by the Indian Government 
here, and the difficulties encountered 
by its officers, were the same as those 
which we have already described in 
the case of the Mairs and the Bheels. 
But the success of Macpherson was 
no less gratifying and remarkable 
than that of Dixon and Outram. 
Providence helped the good work, 
and two unusually good seasons and 
rich harvests followed the first trem- 
bling renunciation of their bloody 
rite by the sacrificing sect of 
Khonds. The neighbouring Boad 
tribes, who likewise practised the 


The Khonds believe"Macrifice, viewed the result with 


that the Supreme Being, or God of wondering admiration. They called 
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us “ Boora Pennu’s people”—agents 
of the God of Light; and the result 
was that in a short time throughout 
all the Orissa hills, the Meriah 
sacrifice was abandoned, and the 
omnipotence of Tari Pennu, the evil 
Earth-Goddess, sank down into a 
delusion and a sham. 

Among those hill tribes of Orissa 
we came in contact also with the 
practice of Female Infanticide,—an- 
other vicious peculiarity of Indian 
society which the British Govern- 
ment has succeeded in suppressing. 
Female Infanticide is a practice not 
confined to India; it prevails to a 
very considerable extent amongst the 
dense population of China; and in 
every country the general crime of 
infanticide exists as an occasional 
consequence of illicit love. But in 
China it is acknowledged to be a 
erime, and in other countries is pun- 
ished as such; whereas in India it is 
regarded as an allowable and even 
commendable practice. Here again 
we find a striking anomaly in Hindoo 
character. The parental instinct is 
as strong in the people of India 
as in any people in the world; 
and even where no parental tie ex- 
ists, the tenderness with whi_h strong 
bearded men devote themselves to 
the care of young children is as touch- 
ing as it is remarkable. A childless 
woman, too, is a miserable woman,— 
a hissing and a reproach; and she 
can only account for so great an afflic- 
tion by fancying it sent upon her for 
some grievous sin committed in a pre- 
existent state. Nevertheless, in some 
parts of India female infanticide has 
for generations been a custom! The 
fact is the more remarkable, inas- 
much as the Hindoo character repre- 
sents the emotional rather than the 
calculating utilitarian side of huma- 
nity; and yet, as by a fatality, we 
find both the emotional and the ra- 
tionalistic principles producing in 
this case a similar result. For, in 
truth, female infanticide is practised 
by two very different classes, and 
from two dissimilar sets of motives, 
in India. In China, in Europe, and 


in certain parts of India, it is among 
the lowest classes that infanticide, 
prevails, as a relief from future bur- 
dens for which they deem themselves 
unequal. “In Hindostan Proper, on 
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the contrary, the practice is peculiar 
to the higher orders, and especially 
the Rajpoots., Among these, the 
circle within which marriages must 
be contracted is narrowed by the ex- 
clusiveness of caste, and marriage it- 
self is an expensive thing from the 
costly usages with which it is attend- 
ed. Yet in India, celibacy is dis- 
graceful,—an unmarried daughter is 
a reproach alike to her parents and 
to herself. Moreover, the Rajpoot 
assumes that unchastity is the neces- 
sary condition of unmarried life; and 
to preserve the purity of his daugh- 
ters and the honour of his house, he 
“cleared away” his female children a 
few hours after their birth, When a 
messenger from the zenana announc- 
ed to him the birth of a daughter, 
the Rajpoot chief would coolly roll 
up between his fingers a tiny opium 
ball, to be conveyed to the mother, 
who thereupon rubbed on her nipple 
the sleepy poison, and the babe drank 
in death with its mother’s milk. In 
a country where polygamy is com- 
mon and concubinage not dishonour- 
able, and where an unconnected man 
is rarely to be found, a widely-diffus- 
ed system of female infanticide would 
be an impossibility. But in the loca- 
lities and amongst the tribes to which 
the practice was confined, the sacri- 
fice of life was terrible, and whole 
villages might be seen without a fe- 
male child! To uproot this cruel prac- 
tice was the most difficult task ever 
undertaken by our Indian Govern- 
ment. The evil existed alike in Cen- 
tral and Western India, among the 
high-caste Rajpoots, and among tbe 
savage Mairs and Khonds and Boads; 
and the undemonstrative nature ot 
the crime, as well as the inviolable 
privacy which screens female life in 
India, presented obstacles all but in- 
superable to its suppression. More- 
over, as the practice was most preva- 
lent in native States, not subject to 
our rule, the greater part of the phil- 
anthropic work of suppression had 
to be accomplished by the tact and 
persuasion of our officers, rather than 
by the exercise of direct power. But 
there were men equal to the task; in 
due time success crowned our efforts ; 
and the names of Sutherland, Ludlow, 
Thoresby, Willoughby, and others, 
will long be held in grateful memory, 
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as the zealous and able agents by 
which female infanticide has been 
terminated, and a new and happier 
regime inaugurated for the females 
of India, whether married or unmar- 
ried. = 

In all its efforts for the moral and 
social improvement of the people, the 
Indian Govérnment has proceeded on 
the principle that you cannot sup- 
press a widespread vice without clear- 
ing away the circumstances which 
give it birth. If you would clear a 
field of weeds, you must, while up- 
rooting them, put the soil in a posi- 
tion to grow something better. It 
followed this plan with the Bheels, 
and Mairs, and Khonds, and other 
wild tribes, of which we have been 
speaking. It is trying a similar 
course now upon the population at 
large by means of Education. It was 
in 1813 that the first movement by 
the Government took place in this 
direction ; and in the Charter Act of 
that year, it was provided thst a 
lakh of rupees (£10,000) should be 
annually “applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives 
of India, and for the introduction and 
promotion of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories 
in India.” But it was not until 1823 
that anything was actually done, 
and then not in the right direction. 
Down to 1835, all the larger educa- 
tional establishments supported by 
the Government, with the exception 
of the Hindoo College of Calcutta, 
were decidedly Oriental—too Oriental 
—in their character; and the whole 
scope of the instruction tended to 
conciliate old prejudices, and to pro- 
pagate old ideas. The result was a 
dreary failure. But the Court of 
Directors were resolved to succeed, 
and their letters on the subject were 
singularly unreserved in expression, 
as well as enlightened in spirit. 
Frankly admitting that our assump- 
tion of the administration of India 
had so far been detrimental to the 
higher classes of the natives, in that 
it had deprived them of official em- 
ployment, the Court urged that it 
was therefore our duty to afford them 
the best equivalent in our power, and 
that nothing better could be offered 
than such sound European instruc- 
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tion as would gradually qualify them 
for restoration to much of the official 
employment of which they had been 
deprived. These wise counsels were 

iven effect to in 1835, by Lord W. 

entinck, in a minute which gave a 
deathblow to the Oriental system, 
by directing that all the educational 
funds “be henceforth employed in 
imparting to the native population a 
knowledge of English literature and 
science through the medium of the 
English language.” Notwithstand- 
ing these sweeping expressions, indi- 
genous education was fortunately not 
neglected; and shortly afterwards it 
was directed that in all the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools the cultiva- 
tion of the vernacular should go hand 
in hand with that of the English lan- 
guage—thus rearing an improved race 
of native schoolmasters, who, while 
teaching the vernacular, might quicken 
the quiet depths of the provinces 
with a little of the leaven of European 
knowledge. One great and avowed 
motive to these educational measures 
was the desire on the part of the 
Indian Government to have at 
their disposal a body of natives 
qualified by their habits and ac- 
quirements to take ‘a larger share, 
and occupy higher situations, in civil 
administration than had hitherto 
been the practice. But hereupon 
the natives, ever prone to lean with 
childlike helplessness on the strong 
arm of Government, thought that 
they saw something absolute (in- 
stead of merely conditional) in the 
promise of Government, and be- 
lieved that they had only to con- 
form to a certain test to secure 
official employment. This danger- 
ous delusion is being checked. The. 
students have been wisely cautioned 
not to imagine that the sole or main 
use of a liberal education is to fit 
them for the offices of Government, 
—and reminded that, besides the 
public service and the pursuits of 
literature and science, there are 
open to them the learned profes- 


sious—law, medicine, the office of 
teacher, and civil engineering. Me- 
dical colleges have been established 
for some time; but the teaching of 
Civil Engineering is now deservedly 
obtaining still more marked support 
from the Government,—the object 
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of these latter colleges being to in- 
struct and train natives for every 
kind of work required in the service 
of the Government in its department 
of Public Works. Finally, crowning 
and eclipsing all that had gone be- 
fore, on the 19th July 1854 there 
went forth from the Court of Direc- 
tors the great Education Despatch, 
containing a scheme of education 
for all India,—“ far wider and more 
comprehensive,” says Lord Dal- 
housie, “than any the local or the 
Supreme Governments could ever 
have ventured to suggest. It left 
nothing to be desired, if indeed it 
did not authorize and direct that 
more should be done than is within 
our present grasp.” The main features 
of this great plan are the establish- 
ment of vernacular schools through- 
out the districts, with Government 
colleges of a higher grade, and a 
university in each of the three Pre- 
sidencies; while grants-in-aid to all 
educational institutions are sanction- 
ed, subject to certain rules, and on the 
condition of Government inspection 
being at all times fully admitted. 

It is the fashion with some of our 
home politicians to speak of the 
administration of the Court of Di- 
rectors as if it were something pecu- 
liarly sluggish and behind the times ; 
but the-idea is the mere offspring of 
ignorance, of conclusions drawn from 
too narrow a sphere of observation, 
or of most exuberant expectations 
which far overleap the limits of 
judgment and practicability. For 
ourselves, we find it impossible to 
come to any other conclusion than 
that entertained by Alison and other 
of our widest-seeing and calmest- 
judging authorities—namely, that 
the administration of British India, 
so far from having much to learn 
from our Parliamentary regime at 
home, has been infinitely more suc- 
cessful than if the destinies of our 
Eastern Empire had been ruled from 
Downing Street, at the beck of any 
gust of folly or excitement on the 
part of the British Commons. Par- 
liamentary government does very 
well for a people that can govern 
themselves; but as people ever 


ignorantly persist in judging of the 
wants and wishes of other nations 
by their own, it is to be feared that 
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errors of the gravest kind would 
soon be committed were the fortunes 
of India to be swayed without check 
by the representatives of the Ten- 
pounders of England. 

To complete our sketch of the 
present condition of the Indian Em- 
pire, it remains to note what has 
been done for the material improve- 
ment of the country. It is some- 
what curious that efforts for the 
moral and social elevation of the 
people took a definite shape before 
the development of the material 
resources of the country was equally 
visibly attended to. Indeed, although 
the mere extension of British rule in 
India brought with it a great in- 
crease to the wellbeing of the peo- 
ple, it was not till Lord Dalhousie 
assumed the reins of government that 
the execution of great public works 
for improving the country fairly 
commenced. Foremost among these 
we must mention the Canals for 
the joint purpose of irrigation and 
navigation; and chief among these 
stands the great Ganges Canal,—a 
work without its parallel in the world. 
Major Cautley (now knighted for his 
distinguished services) was the engi- 
neer of this great work ; and under his 
superintendence, within eight years 
the whole main lines of the canal, 
applicable to the double purpose of 
irrigation and navigation, were de- 
signed, executed, and opened. Ex- 
tending over 525 miles in length, 
measuring in its greatest depth 10 
feet, and in its extreme breadth 170 
feet, the main irrigation of the 
Ganges Canal is a work which stands 
unequalled in its class and character 
among the efforts of civilised nations. 
Its length is five-fold greater than 
that of all the main lines of Lombardy 
united, and more than twice the 
length of the aggregate irrigation lines 
of Lombardy and Egypt together. 
As a single work of navigation for 
purposes of commerce, the Ganges 
has no competitor throughout the 
world, except the Imperial Canal of 
China. No single canal in Europe 
has attained to half the magnitude of 
this Indian work. It nearly equals the 
aggregate length of the four greatest 
cana's in France. It greatly exceeds 
all the first-class canals of Holland 
put together; and it is greater by 
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nearly one-third than the greatest 
navigation-canal in the United States 
of America. This refers to the main 
line alone. Taking into account the 
branches, the canal will extend to 
about 900 miles in length; and the 
area, which may be irrigated by its 
waters, will not be less than a million 
and a half of acres. But none can 
estimate in their full extent the bless- 
ings which its fertilising influence will 
confer upon millions, whom it has 
now placed beyond the reach of those 
periodical calamities of season which 
from time to time, as in 1837, have 
brought_upon the plains of Hindo- 
stan the widespread desolation of 
famine and death. The canal leaves 
the bed of the Ganges at Hurdwar, 
close to the foot of the Himalayas. 
It was opened by Lord Dalhousie in 
. person on the 8th April 1854. And 
well worthy was the scene of the 
picturesque lines with which the 
Anglo-Indian muse hailed the birth 
of this new river-offspring of the 
mighty Himalayas :— 


**O ancient peaks 
Cold-glancing in the early sun! 
This crowd in every murmur speaks 
Your glory. Now is done 
Your lonely age ; your true life is begun,— 
Barren no more! P ° ° 
And years to come shall hear your praise 
Far other than the fame of demon-gods, 
Holding their grim abodes 
On Meru’s top through fabled secular days. 
Years hence some‘aged man will say — 
Of those who stand to-day 
By —_ glad baptism of your youngest- 
orn,— 
When, from his fruit-grove, far around 
‘He eyes the green and affluent ground :— 
‘I stood among them on that shining morn, 
I saw the Ruler of the Land: 
Let loose the waters with an easy hand; 
The River, vainly idolised of yore, 
Now first her servants blessed ; 
The white-topp’d mountains never bore 
Us benefit before, 
Till taught by those wise strangers from the 
West!’”* 


Of the great Baree Doab canal, 
and smaller works of irrigation in the 
Punjab, we have already spoken, t 
as well as of the 600 miles of canals 
in the district of Mooltan, which 
have recently been put in more 
efficient order than they ever were, 
even in the palmy days of Sawun 
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Mull. Lower down the valley of the 
Indus, in Scinde, irrigation canals 
have likewise, been constructed, 
serving to reclaim portions of the 
sandy wastes to steady fertility. 
Nor have these beneficent works 
been neglected in the Madras Presi- 
dency, though there they assume 
another form. Vast dams or anni- 
cuts across the rivers there take the 
place of the canals of the northern 
provinces,—the mass of water thus 
obtained from the rivers being led 
over the soil in a thousand minor 
channels. A magnificent work of 
this kind is the great annicut across 
the river Godavery, designed and ex- 
ecuted by Colonel Cotton, whereby 
the means of irrigation has been 
given to large tracts of country, for- 
merly exposed to constant risk of 
sterility and famine from want of 
water. The rivers Kristna, Pen- 
nair, Cavery, and Venaar, are like- 
wise the scene of great works of 
this kind, which will utilise their 
streams, and convert their waters, 
now flowing idly to the sea, into a 
munificent agent of good to the sur- 
rounding population. 

So much for the works of irriga- 
tion,—of all others the most impor- 
tant for developing the resources of 
torrid India, and augmenting the 
wellbeing of its inhabitants. Next 
in order come the measures for im- 
proving the general communications 
of the country. It is long since the 
Ganges was covered with a flotilla 
of river-steamers, provided by the 
Government and by the enterprise 
of private companies, for conveying 
the great trade which seeks passage 
on its waters. But it was not till 
recently that any navigation deserv- 
ing the name sprang up on the other 
great river of India. The conquest of 
Scinde put us in possession of the 
lower course of the Indus, but it was 
not till the conquest of the Punjab gave 
the upper stream also into our posses- 
sion, that the navigation of the river 
presented itself as an object of first- 
rate importance. Ever since the begin- . 
ning of the century, the gradual ex- 
tension of our territory in Hindostan 





* Ex Hremo. 


Poems chiefly written in India. By H. G. Kezyz. 


+ See “India under Lord Dalhousie,” August number, p. 233. 
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has been carrying the frontier of the 
Bengal Presidency further and fur- 
ther inland, away from that grand 
basis of our power, the sea. But the 
conquest of the Punjab, the last 
step in our advance to the north- 
west, and which removed us further 
than ever from the Bengal sea, and 
far even from the broad stream of 
the Ganges, at once gave us in the 
Indus a new highway to the ocean, 
and a much more direct route to 
Europe. The Indian Government, 
accordingly, took measures to esta- 
blish steam-navigation between the 
sea and the rivers of the Punjab; 
and for several years steamers have 
periodically made the passage from 
Kurrachee to Mooltan. At no great 
expense the Indus might be made 
navigable to Attock, and steamers 
in the rainy season can ascend as far 
as the military depot at Jhelum. 
Although this river communication 
is still in its infancy, the channel of 
the Indus is already becoming the 
ay highway between Europe and 

e north-western provinces of our 
possessions. Troops from England 
arrive and depart by that route; re- 
cruits are sent out, and invalids sent 
home, each year, by its stream,— 
thus avoiding the long and weary 
march which would otherwise be 
made by Calcutta. Heavy stores in 
great quantities, and passengers in 
large numbers, take the same route, 
in order to reach a direct point of 
departure at Bombay ; and if, as is 
proposed, a steam-communication be 
established from Kurrachee direct to 
Suez, the importance of the line of 
the Indus will be still further en- 
hanced, by the still further shorten- 
ing of the route to Europe. In other 
quarters also a system of river-navi- 
gation is developing itself. Our 
new province of Pegu is peculiarly 
adapted for the services of river- 
steamers. Immediately after the 
occupation of the province, a por- 
tion of the steam-flotilla of the 
Ganges was transferred to the Irra- 
waddy, where it now forms the great 
vehicle for the conveyance of supplies 
between the frontier and the sea; 
and measures are in operation for re- 
moving the obstacles which impede 
the navigation of both the Irrawaddy 
and Bassein rivers, so as to form a 
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continuous line of internal commu- 
nication throughout the lower parts 
of Pegu. Regular means of water- 
communication are likewise being 
established on the great Burrampoo- 
ter river, which will much enhance 
the value of the province of Assam, 
where the experiment of tea-cultiva- 
tion is now being made. In South- 
ern India the rivers Nerbudda and 
Godavery have been surveyed; and 
although the former offers little hope 
of its ever being made navigable for 
purposes of trade, the latter, with its 
tributary the Wyngunga, presents no 
such difficulties, and promises to be- 
come a chief means of conveying to 
the sea the valuable cotton crops of 
Nagpore and Berar. 

Lord Dalhousie’s administration 
was distinguished, among other 
things, by the introduction into our 
Indian empire of three great en- 
gines of social improvement, which 
the sagacity and science of recent 
times have given to the nations of 
the West—namely, Railways, Uni- 
form Postage, and the Electric Tele- 
graph. Four great trunk-lines of 
railway have been approved, or are 
in course of construction; Ist, A line 
from Calcutta, running north-west- 
wards through the Bengal Presidency 
to Lahore, in the heart of the Pun- 
jab; 2d, A line shooting off south- 
westwards from some point in the 
above line to Bombay, and connect- 
ing Bombay with Calcutta; 3d, A 
line uniting Bombay and Madras; 
4th, A line from Madras to the Mala- 
bar coast. These lines, when com- 
pleted, will knit together in close 
union the various centre-points or 
foci of our vast Indian empire. In 
our view they are to be regarded as 
imperial, rather than as industrial 
undertakings : that is to say, al- 
though certain to benefit greatly the 
industrial resources of the country, 
they are calculated to enhance in a 
still greater degree the power and 
stability of the British rule—an ob- 
ject which must ever rank second to 
none. They are not to be judged, 
therefore, as mere commercial under- 
takings, although unquestionably 
they will greatly economise our mili- 
tary power, by enabling troops to pass 
from point to point with amazing 
rapidity, as well as afford outlets for 
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the surplus preduce of the various 
provinces. As imperial trunk-lines 
of communication, we cordially and 
unhesitatingly approve of the rail- 
Ways now in progress in India; 
nevertheless we think the Indian 
Government will commit an error 
if it seek to develope the railway 
system much further for many years 
to come; for be it remembered, 
although railroads are most advan- 
tageous in the midst of a dense popu- 
lation accustomed to habits of inces- 
sant locomotion, and in a country 
where the goods’ traffic consists of 
articles of high value compared to 
their bulk, they are of much less use 
where the mass of the people (as in 
India) are rural cultivators of very 
stationary habits, and the bulky low- 
priced produce of whose fields cannot 
bear the high rates of railway carriage. 
Water communication is eight times 
cheaper than the minimum charge by 
railway, and the speed of railways is 
of no consequence in the transport of 
imperishable goods, such as cotton, 
rice, and grain. Useful as rail- 
ways are, it is a maxim of common 
sense that their construction be de- 
layed until more pressing wants and 
profitable works are supplied. And 
such wants India has in abundance; 
for instance, works of irrigation, of 
which there can hardly be too many, 
—the making of ordinary roads, in 
regions where not a wheel-track is at 
present to be seen, and where the cost 
of transport is enormous,—and lastly, 
the clearing of rivers for that cheapest 
of all means of transit, water-carriage. 
The cost of a single railway in India 
would suffice to execute a score of 
such other more needed and more 
profitable works. Therefore, while 
we approve of the resolution of the 
Court of Directors to proceed with 
the trunk-lines connecting the various 
Presidencies, we venture to think 
that, with the exception of these, the 
influence and resources of the Indian 
Government ought, for some time to 
come, to be devoted to the promotion 
of other works of greater industrial 
value. 

There are always to be found indi- 
viduals whose demands and expecta- 
tions outrun the possibility of per- 
formance ;,and who, though desiring 
nothing but what in substance is 
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wise and right, do not take sufficient 
account of the obstacles to the reali- 
sation of their views. It is persons 
of this kind—men, for the most part, 
of an enlightened and philanthropic 
but over-sanguine spirit—who give 
utterance to the complaint, heard 
ever and anon, of the inefficient spirit 
with which public works of improve- 
ment are carried on by the Indian 
Government. Practical men, accus- 
tomed to weigh difficulties,” will take 
an opposite view of the matter. In- 
deed, if we are to believe Mr. Vernon 
Smith, the fault of late years has not 
been apathy but over-eagerness. . In 
his budget speech in July, he said, 
“he regretted that such works had 
been pressed forward so eagerly, and 
that they had not been undertaken 
more gradually. In consequence of 
the excitement, there arose through- 
out India an outcry for public works. 
Letters were sent round to almost all 
engineers and other officials employed 
on such works—a stimulus was ap- 
plied to the promotion of undertak- 
ings of that kind—and ill-digested 
plans, as well as those which had 
been carefully considered, were car- 
ried out.” We think this statement 
is not free from exaggeration, but at 
least it serves to show that there is 
no lack of desire on the part of the 
Indian Government to engage in pub- 
lic works for the improvement of 
their territories. To Lord Dalhousie 
belongs the distinction of having first 
given systematic development to this 
noble idea. In the four years be- 
tween July 1853 and July 1857, not 
less than nine millions sterling will 
have been spent upon public works in 
India: and last summer the Court of 
Directors gave permission for the con- 
traction of Government loans for such 
works to the extent of a million ster- 
ling for each of the next two years. 
The public works in progress in India 
tend to produce an increase of revenue 
to the State, by increasing the fertility 
of the country, or opening roads for 
its produce ; and the irrigation-works 
are so remunerative that they pay at 
the rate of from twenty up to seventy 
per cent. on the outlay—thus in a 
few years becoming a direct source 
of gain to the State, as well as, from 
the moment of the first opening of 
their sluices, the greatest of blessings 
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to the native population. To stop 
such works would be the height of 
folly. It would be sacrificing twenty 
per cent. tosave five per cent. (the rate 
at which money can be obtained on 
loan)—and that to the detriment of 
our native subjects, as well as to the 
loss of our Indian Government. 
Thanks to the Commission ap- 
pointed by Lord Dalhousie, the 
postal system in India has been freed 
from the great defects which formerly 
adhered to it, and has been assimi- 
lated to the most approved systems 
existing in Europe. Over all India 
there now prevails a uniform single 
rate of postage of half an anna (3d.) 
for letters, and of an anna (14d.) for 
newspapers, irrespective of distance; 
‘ and at the same time the convenient 
system of postage-stamps has been 
substituted for that of cash payments. 
Recently, too, the Home Government 
have consented to the adoption of a 
uniform rate of postage, payable in 
one sum, on letters between England 
and India,—the rate being sixpence 
per half-ounce. Regulations of this 
kind add so much to the happiness 
and convenience of the people that 
they are not to be tested solely by 
the principles of profit and loss; 
nevertheless we may state that, since 
their adoption, the correspondence 
has increased upwards of twenty-five 
per cent., and the loss of revenue has 
een less than was expected. It is 
not easy to realise the extent of these 
postal reforms: Rowland Hill has 
been quite eclipsed in India. In 
England a single letter is conveyed 
to any part of the British Isles (at the 
utmost a distance of 700 miles) for 
apenny. But in India, a single letter 
is conveyed over distances immeasur- 
ably greater—from Peshawur on the 
borders of Afghanistan to the south- 
ernmost village of Cape Comorin, or 
from Debrooghur in Upper Assam to 
Kurrachee at the mouth of the Indus 
—distances of two thousand miles— 
for three farthings! Three years ago 
the postage chargeable on the same 
letter in India would have been a 
shilling, or sixteen times the present 
charge. Again, since the uniform 


rate of postage has been established 
between England and India, the 
Scotch recruit, whose regiment hap- 
pens to be stationed on our farthest 
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frontier at Peshawur, may write to his 
mother at John o’Groat’s House, and 
may send his letter free to her for six- 
pence. Three years ago the same sum 
would not have carried his letter be- 
yond Lahore! 

The name of Dr. W. O’Shaughnessy 
will descend to posterity as the ori- 
ginator of the Electric Telegraph in 
our Indian Empire. It was in No- 
vember 1853 that the work of con- 
struction commenced; and so ra- 
pidly did it proceed, that by the 
beginning .of February last 4000 
miles of electric telegraph had been 
placed in working order. The diffi- 
culties encountered in laying down 
telegraphic lines in India are such 
as have no parallel in the civilised 
and cultivated countries of Europe. 
Throughout Central India, for in- 
stance, as Dr. O’Shaughnessy states, 
“the country crossed opposes enor- 
mous difficulties to the mainten- 
ance of any line. There is no met- 
alled road; there are few bridges; 
the jungles also in many places 
are deadly for at least half the 
year; there is no police for the pro- 
tection of the lines. From the loose 
black cotton soil of Malwa to the 
rocky wastes of Gwalior, and the 
precipices of the Sindwa Ghats, 
every variety of obstacles has to be 
encountered.” About seventy prin- 
cipal rivers have been crossed in the 
course of these telegraphic lines, some 
by cables, others by wires extended 
between masts. And some of these 
crossings have been of great extent, 
—the cable across the Soane mea- 
suring 5300 yards, and the crossing 
of the Toombuddra river being not 
less than two miles in length. Al- 
though the construction of the lines 
has been rapid, their solidity has not 
been overlooked. For three-fourths 
of the distance from Madras to 
Calcutta the line is superior in 
solidity to any ever erected else- 
where, and on some portions of its 
length its structure is really superb. 
For instance, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, the line. for 174 miles is 
borne on_ stone-masonry pillars 
capped with granite, while for 332 
miles it is sustained on single slabs 
of superb granite, sixteen feet high 
above ground. The tariff charges 
on the Indian lines is cheaper than 
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that adopted in any other country hav- 
ing lines of such length as permit a 
fair comparison. As regards rapidity 
in the transmission of intelligence, 
the Indian lines have already accom- 
plished performances equal to those 
achieved on the American lines. 
For example, the first bulletin of 
Overland news has repeatedly b 
sent from Bombay to Calcutta, 1 
miles, in forty minutes; despatches 
from Calcutta have been delivered 
to the Governor-General at Oota- 
camund, during the rainy season, 
in three hours,—the distance being 
200 miles greater than from London 
to Sebastopol; and there is never 
a failure in delivering the Mail news 
from England vi@ Bombay within 
twelve hours. The political and 
military advantages which our In- 
dian Government derives from the 
possession of such an engine of 
power are too obvious to call for 
remark. So beneficial, indeed, has 
the telegraphic system been found 
in India, that the Court of Directors 
have just sent out orders for the con- 
struction of other 3000 miles of lines. 
The astonishing rate at which the 
consumption of raw cotton is in- 
creasing in the British Isles, and still 
more the threatening clouds which 
are overcasting the horizon of the 
United States, make all reflecting 
men turn an anxious eye to the 
growth of cotton in our Indian em- 
pire. The quantity of cotton used in 
the British manufactories is not less 
than two-thirds of the whole amount 
produced in the United States; so 
that, not to speak of probable com- 
motions in America, even the fluctu- 
ations of the seasons seriously affect 
the prosperity of our cotton-lords 
and their myriads of mill-workers. 
It would be a great matter if, by the 
introduction of a new supply of the 
raw material, the market could be 
steadied,—especially if that new sup- 
ply could be drawn from our own 
dominions, so as to render us less 
dependent on the slaveocracy of 
America. We believe that such a 


result is within our reach. At pre- 
sent the free-grown cotton imported 
from Egypt and India amounts to 
but an eighteenth part of the 24 mil- 
lion bales imported into this country 
during the past year. But it must be 
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borne in mind that this free cotton is 
an increasing quantity, and that there 
is reason now to expect that its in- 
crease will be very rapid. The re- 
cent acquisition of the rich cotton- 
districts of Nagpore and Berar has 
added greatly to the extent of cotton- 
growing soil within our dominions,— 
indeed, all the good cotton-districts 
of India are now under our con- 
trol. A railway is in process of con- 
struction from Bombay to the heart 
of the cotton country ; while the river 
Godavery, now being rendered navi- 
gable, will afford a still cheaper but 
more roundabout outlet to the mar- 
kets of Europe. The cultivators 
are miserably poor, and considerably 
apathetic; but if agents of the mer- 
chants were to settle in the dis- 
tricts, to aid the ryots with their 
advice and occasional advances on 
their crops, and to see that the 
cleaning and pressing of the cotton 
were properly performed preparatory 
to the long voyage, great and happy 
results would assuredly flow both to 
the Indian peasantry and to our manu- 
facturing interestsat home. Already 
there is observable a very remarkable 
improvement in the preparation of 
Indian-grown cotton, and consequent- 
ly in its market-value. The Dhar- 
war or Compta cotton, for instance, 
which fourteen years ago was the 
least valued of any, is now rapidly 
rising in value, and rivals in estima- 
tion and price the best cottons in 
Western India. We may add that 
the Indian Government has recentl 
given its attention to the cotton whic 
is produced in the Upper districts of 
Pegu; and a gentleman, having prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject, and 
who has examined the districts be- 
yond Prome and Thayet-Myo, has 
given in a report of a somewhat en- 
couraging character, 

The culture of tea is likewise ob- 
taining much attention and support 
from the Indian Government. The 
cultivation of tea in Assam has pros- 
pered in a remarkable degree; and 
the plant has also been largely intro- 
duced into the upper districts of the 
North-west Provinces. More recently 
Mr. Fortune has been employed to 
bring plants and seeds in large quan- 
tities from China, and to engage 
Chinese workmen for the manufac- 
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ture of the tea. Very large quantities 
of tea are now manufactured every 
year, which sell readily at a high 
price; and there is reason to believe 
that the cultivation of the tea-plant 
will spread widely in future years, 
and that the trade in tea produced 
in India will become considerable in 
extent. The vast extent of India, 
and the diversities of soil and climate 
existing within its limits, are emi- 
nently favourable for the production 
of valuable crops not indigenous to 
the country, and the Government is 
more and more directing its attention 
to the promotion of such undertak- 
ings. An experiment has been made 
for the growth of silk, and workmen 
skilled in the business, mulberry 
plants, and every other requisite, have 
been provided by the Government. 
The growth of flax has likewise been 
largely encouraged, and the cultiva- 
tion of it has already extended to very 
considerable dimensions. Agricul- 
tural societies are beginning to ap- 
pear,—various kinds of seeds are be- 
ing introduced from Europe for the 
improvement of the cultivation in 
certain provinces,—and Merino rams 
have been procured by the Govern- 
ment from Australia for improving 
the breed of sheep. A breed of sheep 
has also been introduced into our new 
province of Pegu, and the experi- 
ment promises to be very successful. 
The natives show a strong desire to 
possess them; they thrive perfectly, 
and are singularly fruitful. The ab- 
sence of sheep in that province has 
hitherto been severely felt by the 
troops and others employed there, 
but this privation in respect of food 
appears now likely to be soon re- 
moved. 

The mineral riches of India are 
still almost entirely in an undeveloped 
state. The search for sparkling gems 
has in all ages been eagerly engaged 
in, but the thousand-fold more valu- 
able seams of coal and iron have re- 
mained unsought for and untouched 
up to present times. A beginning, 
however, has at last been made, and 
the last and best, though poetically 
maligned, Age of Iron is about to 
spread its blessings over India. There 
is no doubt of the existence of coal 
in abundance, and rich mines of iron 
have likewise been discovered. Indeed 
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Central India, from Nerbudda to 
Assam, abounds alike in ironstone 
and coal-beds. “Coal occurs exten- 
sively in ten provinces,” says Dr. J. 
M‘Clelland, “namely, Tenasserim, Ar- 
racan, Orissa (Cuttack), Bengal Pro- 
per, Burdwan, Sylhet, Assam, Ragin- 
chal, Behar, and Nerbudda. In every 
WMBtance iron ores—either the com- 
mon clay ironstone, or red or yellow 
ironstone, containing from 80 to 50 
per cent. of iron—occur with the coal, 
or extensively in the same district.” 
And Mr. Williams, geological surveyor 
to the Indian Government, reports 
that “ the actual cost of mining coal 
in India, including agency and rent, 
is one rupee (2s.) per ton, and the 
cost of mining iron would not exceed 
three shillings per ton. It could be 
mined in large quantities [for in- 
stance, in the Soane district] for much 
less.” Taking coal and iron together, 
at the average Indian rates, the cost 
of the two at the pit’s mouth is not 
more than half what it is in Scotland 
or Wales. Labour, too, is plentiful 
and cheap, for population is some- 
what in excess of the means of em- 
ployment; a large portion of it is 
ever ready to go anywhere or do any- 
thing for a mere fraction of the wages 
that could be offered in this country ; 
and we have the testimony of engi- 
neers to the merits of the patient and 
clever Hindoo at mining, smelting, 
and the other processes of the iron 
manufacturers. In the great railway 
works now in progress in India, an 
ample market is opened for the pro- 
duce both of the iron and coal mines. 
But the great obstacle is the want of 
roads. The distance and difficulty of 
access to the minerals are formidable 
impediments to their availability ; 
and nothing but the gradual exten- 
sion of railways will bring these rich 
stores into extensive use. 

One word more, on a matter which 
may appear unimportant, but which 
is not so. We mean the Woods of 
India. For generations to come the 
Indian forests must supply a hundred 
and fifty millions of people with fuel, 
besides all the other requirements of 
wood-work, ship-building, &c. Hence 
it behoves the Government to watch 
over the vast living stores of timber 
and firewood. In all countries, at one 


time or other, the face of the earth has 
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been mantled with forests; but the 
first result of the establishment of 
civilisation in a country is to pro- 
duce a want of that very article 
which was formerly over-plenteous. 
Even in many parts of North Ame- 
rica a want of wood is much felt; 
and if we turn away from “ modern 
instances ” to the old empire of China, 
we find that wood is there so scarce 
that fires are in little use, and the 
deficit of household caloric has to 
be compensated by a multiplicity of 
clothing. It was manifestly the de- 
sign of Providence, in thus mant- 
ling the face cf the earth with prim- 
eval woods, to keep man in comfort 
until his wits became snfficiently 
sharpened and his energies develop- 
ed to enable him to discover and 
avail himself of the better mineral 
fuel beneath his feet. And precise- 
ly as the forests are cleared, and the 
surface of the earth becomes more 
and more devoted to raising food for 
man, does the revelation take place 
of those fuel-stores below, which Na- 
ture prepared as a means of per- 
mitting a larger population on the 
face of the globe than was otherwise 
possible. In the New World each 
member of the immigrant Anglo- 
Saxon Race was left to do what was 
right in his own eyes, and (as Paddy 
would say) “ wrong too if he likes ;” 
but we are glad to observe that the In- 
dian Government has recently taken 
measures for the preservation and re- 
newal of forests in various parts of 
the country, so as at once to prevent 
unthrifty management of them, and 
to make adequate provision for the 
wants of thefuture. Rules have been 
laid down, and officers appointed for 
this purpose. The forests of Oude 


have hitherto furnished our chief sup- 
plies of timber for public purposes in 
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Hindostan, and as these have now been 
brought under our control, they will 
henceforth be carefully regulated and 
preserved. On the treeless plains of 
the Punjab, efforts are being made to 
rear extensive woods; and we trust 
the undertaking will succeed,—for it 
will not only diminish ‘the sad want 
of fuel experienced in these districts, 
but also, perhaps, suffice to alter 
the climate, and bring down again 
over the parched land refreshing 
rains, 

Here we conclude this sketch of 
our great Indian Empire. Having 
occupied so much space with the ex- 
position of the leading features of our . 
subject, it is impossible to advert in 
any way to the probable future of the 
people or their British rulers. Now 
that railways are beginning to span. 
the land, awaking, tossing together, 
and amalgamating the different tribes 
and peoples of India,—now that com- 
merce and wealth are slowly begin- 
ning to accumulate in native hands, 
and that natives in ever-increasing 
numbers are taking part in the ad- 
ministration of the country,—the fu- 
ture, the goal towards which all this 
is tending, must more and more 
press itself upon the consideration of 
thoughtful beholders. Suffice it to 
say, however, that India promises to 
continue for many generations sub- 
ject to the ascendancy of the British 
race, and that it behoves us to fulfil 
the concomitant duty of benefiting the 
people over whom we rule. <A cheer- 
ful and noble though arduous task ; 
and we doubt not that many of the 
brightest names on the beadroll of 
England will continue to be con- 
tributed by the lordly bands of her 
sons who go forth to uphold -her 
~ gg and mighty Empire in the 

st. 
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THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. 


PART VII. 


OHAPTER XXI.—THE YOUNG PRINCE. 


Tt. may be supposed that, after all 
they had heard of him, the Athelings 
prepared themselves with a little 
excitement for the visit of Louis. 
Even Mrs. Atheling, who disapproved 
of him, could not prevent herself 
from wandering astray in long specu- 
lations about the old lord—and it 
seemed less improper to wonder and 
inquire concerning a boy, whom the 
. Honourable Anastasia herself inquir- 
ed after and wondered at. As for 
the girls, Louis had come to be an 
ideal hero to both of them. The 
adored and wonderful brother of 
Rachel—though Rachel was only a 
girl, and scarcely so wise as them- 
selves—the admiration of Miss 
Bridget, and the anxiety of Miss 
Anastasia, though these were only 
a couple of old ladies, united in a 
half deification of the lordly young 
stranger, whose own appearance and 
manner were enough to have awaken- 
ed a certain romantic interest in their 
simple young hearts. They were ex- 
tremely concerned to-night about 
their homely tea-table—that every- 
thing should look its best and bright- 
est; and even contrived, unknown to 
Hannah, to filch and convert into a 
temporary cake-basket that small 
rich old silver salver, which had been 
wont to stand upon one of Miss 
Bridget’s little tables for cards. 
Then they robbed the garden for a 
sufficient bouquet of flowers; and 
then Agnes, half against her sister’s 
will, wove in one of those pale roses 
to Marian’s beautiful hair. Marian, 
though she made a laughing protest 
against this, and pretended to be 
totally indifferent to the important 
question, which dress she should 
wear? clearly recognised herself as 
the heroine of the evening. She 
knew very well, if no one else did, 
what was the vision which Louis 
had seen at the old gate, and came 
down to Miss Bridget’s prim old 
parlour in her pretty light muslin 
dress with the rose in her hair, look- 
ing, in her little flutter and palpita- 


tion, as sweet a “vision of delight ” 
as ever appeared to the eyes of man. 

And Louis came—came—conde- 
scended to take tea—stayed some 
two hours or so, and then took his 
departure, hurriedly promising to 
come back for his sister. This much- 
anticipated hero—could it be possible 
that his going away was the greatest 
relief to them all, and that no one of 
the little party felt at all comfortable 
or at ease till he was gone? It was 
most strange and deplorable, yet it 
was most true beyond the possibility 
of question; for Louis, with all a 
young man’s sensitive pride, stung 
into bitterness by his position, haugh- 
tily repelled the interest and kindness 
of all these women. He was angry 
at Rachel—poor little anxious timid 
Rachel, who almost looked happy 
when they crossed this kindly thresh- 
old—for supposing these friends of 
hers, who were all women, could be 
companions for him; he was angry 
at himself for his anger; he was in 
the haughtiest and darkest frame 
of his naturally impetuous temper, 
rather disposed to receive as an in- 
sult any overture of friendship, and 
fiercely to plume himself upon” his 
separated and orphan state. They 
were all entirely discomfited and 
taken aback by their stately visitor, 
whom they had been disposed to re- 
ceive with the warmest cordiality, 
and treat as one whom it was in their 
power to be kind to. Though his 
sister did so much violence to her 
natural feelings that she might hold 
her ground as his representative, 
Louis did not by any means acknow- 
ledge her deputyship. In entire 
opposition to her earnest and anxious 
frankness, Louis closed himself up 
with a jealous and repellant reserve ; 
said nothing he could help saying, 
and speaking, when he did speak, 
with a cold and indifferent dignity ; 
did not so much as refer to the Hall 
or Lord Winterbourne, and checked 
Rachel, when she was about to doso, 
with an almost imperceptible gesture, 
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peremptory and full of displeasure. 
Poor Rachel, constantly referring to 
him with her eyes, and feeling the 
ground entirely taken from beneath 
her feet, sat pale and anxious, full of 
apprehension and dismay. Marian, 
who was not accustomed to see her 
own pretty self treated with such ab- 
solute unconcern, took down Father- 
less Fanny from the bookshelf, and 
played with it, half reading, half pre- 
tending,” at one of the little tables. 
Agnes, after many vain attempts to 
draw Rachel’s unmanageable brother 
into conversation, gave it up at 
last, and sat still by Rachel’s side in 
embarrassed silence. Mamma betook 
herself steadily to her workbasket. 
The conversation fell away into mere 
questions addressed to Louis, and 
answers in monosyllables, so that it 
was an éxtreme relief to every mem- 
ber of the little party when this 
impracticable visitor rose at last, 
bowed to them all and hastened 
away. 

Rachel sat perfectly silent till the 
sound of his steps had died upon the 
road ; then she burst out in a vehe- 
ment apologetic outcry. “Oh, don’t 
be angry with him—don’t, please,” said 
Rachel ; “ he thinks I have been try- 
ing to persuade you to be kind to 
bim, and he cannot bear that even 
from me; and, indeed, indeed you 
may believe me, it is quite true! I 
never saw him, except once or twice, 
in such a humour before.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
with that dignified tone which 
Mamma could assume when it was 
necessary, to the utter discomfiture of 
her opponent—* my dear, wé are very 
glad to see your brother, but of 
course it can be nothing whatever to 
us the kind of humour he is in; that 
is quite his own concern.” 

Poor Rachel now, having no other 
resource, cried. She was only herself 
in this uncomfortable moment. She 
could no longer remember Louis’s 
pride or Louis’s dignity ; for a mo- 
ment the poor little subject heart 
felt a pang of resentment against the 
object of its idolatry, such as little 
Rachel had sometimes felt when 
Louis was “naughty,” and she, his 
unfortunate little shadow, innocently 
shared in his punishment; but now, 
as at every former time, the personal 
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trouble of the patient little sister 
yielded to the dread that Louis “ was 
not understood.” “You will know 
him better some time,” she said, dry- 
ing her sorrowful appealing eyes. 
So far as appearances went at this 
moment, it did not seem quite desir- 
able to know him better, and nobody 
said a word in return. 

After this the three girls went out 
together to the garden, still lying 
sweet in the calm of the long sum- 
mer twilight, under a young moon 
and some early stars. They did not 
speak a great deal. They were all 
considerably absorbed with thoughts 
of this same hero, who, after all, 
not taken an ineffective method of 
keeping their imterest alive. 

And Marian did not know how or 
whence it was that this doubtful and 
uncertain paladin came to her side 
in the pleasant darkness, but was 
startled by his voice in her ear as 
she leaned once more over the low 
garden-gate. “It was here I saw 
you first,’ said Louis, and Marian’s 
heart leaped in her breast, half with 
the suddenness of the words, half 
with—something else. Louis, who 
had been so haughty and ungracious 
all the evening—Louis, Rachel’s idol, 
everybody’s superior—yet he spoke 
low in the startled ear of Marian, as 
if that first seeing had been an era 
in his life. 

“Come with us,” said Lonis, as 
Rachel at sight of him hastened to 
get her bonnet—* come along this 
enchanted road a dozen steps into 
fairyland, and back again. I forget 
everything, even myself, on such a 
night.” 

And they went, scarcely answer- 
ing, yet more satisfied with this brief 
reference to their knowledge of him, 
than if the king had forsaken his 
nature, and become as confidential as 
Rachel. They went their dozen ste 
on what was merely the terraced path- 
way, soft, dark, and grassy, to Agnes 
and Rachel, who went first in anxious 
conversation, but which the other 
two, coming silently behind, had pro- 
bably a different idea of. Marian at 
least could not help cogitating these 
same adjectives, with a faint inqui 
within herself, what it was whic 
could make this an enchanted road 
or fairyland. 
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OHAPTER XXII.—A BEGINNING. 


The next morning, while the mo- 
ther and daughters were still in the 
full fervour of discussion about this 
same remarkable Louis, he himself 
was seen for the first time in the 
early daylight passing the window, 
with that singular rapidity of step 
which he possessed in common with 
his sister. They ceased their argu- 
ment after seeing him—why, no one 
could have told; but quite unre- 
solved “as the question was, and 
though Mamma’s first judgment, un- 
softened by that twilight walk, was 
still decidedly unfavourable to Louis, 
they all dropped the subject tacitly 
and at once. Then Mamma went 
about various domestic occupations ; 
then Agnes dropped into the chair 
which stood before that writing-book 
upon the table, and, with an attention 
much broken and distracted, gra- 
dually fell away into her own ideal 
world; and then Marian, leading 
Bell and Beau with meditative hands, 
a forth softly to the garden, with 
owncast face and drooping eyes, full 
of thought. The children ran away 
from her at once when their little feet 
touched the grass, but Marian went 
straying along the paths, absorbed in 
her meditation, her pretty arms hang- 
ing by her side, her pretty head bent, 
her light fair figure gliding softly 
in shadow over the low mossy paling 
and the close-clipped hedge within. 
She was thinking only what it was 
most natural she should think, about 
the stranger of last night; yet now 
and then into the stream of her mus- 
ing dropped, with the strangest dis- 
turbance and commotion, these few 
quiet words spoken in her ear,—“ It 
was here I saw you first.” How 
many times, then, had Louis seen her ? 
and why did he recollect so well that 
first occasion? and what did he 
mean ? 

While she was busy with these 
fancies, all at once, Marian could not 
tell how, as suddenly as he appeared 
last night, Louis was here in— 


here, within the garden of the Old 
Wood Lodge, walking by Marian’s 
side, a second long shadow upon the 
close-clipped hedge and the mossy 


paling, rousing her to a guilty con- 
sciousness that she had been thinking 
of him, which brought blush after 
blush in a flutter of “sweet shame- 
facednesse ” to her cheek, and weighed 
down still more heavily the shy and 
dreamy lids of these beautiful eyes. 

The most unaccountable thing in 
the world! but Marian, who had re- 
ceived with perfect coolness the hom- 
age of Sir Langham, and whose con- 
science smote her with no compunc- 
tions for the slaying of the gifted 
American, had strangely lost: her self- 
possession to-day. She only replied 
in the sedatest and gravest manner 
possible to the questions of her com- 
panion—looked anxiously at .the par- 
lour window for an opportunity of 
calling Agnes, and with the greatest 
embarrassment longed for the presence 
of some one to end this téte-d-téte. 
Louis, on the contrary, exerted him- 
self for her amusement, and was as 
different from the Louis of last night 
as it was possible to conceive. 

“ Ay, there it is,” said Louis, who 
had just asked her what she knew of 
Oxford—“ there it is, the seat of learn- 
ing, thrusting up all its pinnacles to 
the sun; but I think, if the world 
were wise, this glitter and shining 
might point to the dark, dark igno- 
rance outside of it, even more than to 
the little glow within.” 

Now this was not much in 
Marian’s way—but her young squire, 
who would have submitted himself 
willingly. to her guidance had she 
given any, was not yet acquainted at 
all with the ways of Marian. 

She said, simply, looking at the big 
dome sullenly throwing off the sun- 
beams, and at the glancing arrow- 
heads, of more impressible and deli- 
cate kind, “I think it is very pretty, 
with all those different spires and 
towers ; but do you mean it is the poor 
people who are so very ignorant? It 
seems as though people could scarcely 
help learning who live there.” 

“Yes, the poor people—I mean all 
of us,” said Louis slowly, and with a 
certain painful emphasis. “A great 
many of the villagers, it is true, have 
never been to school; but I do not 
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count a man ignorant who knows 
what he has to do, and how to do it, 
though he never reads a_ book, 
nor has a pen in hand all his life. I 
save my pity for a more unfortunate 
ignorance than that.” 

“ But that is very bad,” said Marian 
decidedly, “ because there is more to 
do than just to work, and we ought 
to know about—about a great many 
things. Agnes knows better than I.’ 

This was said very abruptly, and 
meant that Agnes knew better what 
Marian meant to say than she herself 
did. The youth at her side, how- 
ever, showed no inclination for any 
interpreter. He seemed, indeed, to 
be rather pleased than otherwise with 
this breaking off. 

“When I was away, I was in 
strange enough quarters, and learnt 
something about knowledge,” said 
Louis, “though not much knowledge 
itself—heaven help me! I suppose I 
was not worthy of that.” 

“ And did you really ran away?” 
asked Marian, growing bolder with 
this quickening of personal inte- 
rest. 

“T really ran away,” said the 
young man, a hot flush passing for 
an instant over his brow; and then 
he smiled—a kind of daring desperate 
smile, which seemed to say “ what I 
have done once I can do again.” 

“And what did you do?” said 
Marian, continuing her inquiries: 
she forgot her shyness in following 
up this story, which she knew and 
did not know. 

“ What all the village lads do who 
get into scrapes and break the hearts 
of the old women,” said Louis, with a 
somewhat bitter jesting. ‘I ‘listed 
for a soldier—but there was not even 
an old woman to break her heart for 
me.’ 

“Oh, there was Rachel!” cried 
Marian eagerly. 

“Yes, indeed, there was Rachel, 
my good little sister,” answered the 
young man; “but her kind heart 
would have mended again had they 
let me alone. It would have been 
better for us both.” 

He said this with a painful com- 
pression of his lip, which a certain 
wistful sympathy in the mind of 
Marian taught her to recognise as 
the sign of tumult and contention in 
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this turbulent spirit. She hastened 
with a womanly instinct to direct 
him to the external circumstances 
again. 

“ And you were really a soldier—a 
--not an officer—only a common 
man.” Marian shrunk visibly from 
this, which was an actual and possible 
degradation, feared as the last down- 
full for the “wild sons” of the re- 
spectable families in the neighbour- 
hood of Bellevue. 

“ Yes, I belong to a class which 
has no privileges; there was not a 
drummer in the regiment but was of 
better birth than I,” exclaimed 
Louis. “ Ah, that is folly —I did 
very well. In Napoleon’s army, had 
I belonged to that day!—but in my 
time there was neither a general nor 
@ war.” 

“Surely,” said Marian, who began 
to be anxious about this unfortunate 
young man’s “principles,” “you 
would not wish for a war.” 

“ Should you think it very wrong?” 
said Louis with a smile. 

“Yes,” answered the young Men- 
tor with immediate decision ; for this 
conversation befell in those times, not 
so very long ago, when everybody 
declared that such convulsions were 
over, and that it was impossible, in 
the face of civilisation, steamboats, 
and the electric telegraph, to enter- 
tain the faintest idea of a war. 

They had reached this point in 
their talk, gradually growing more 
at ease and famillar with each other, 
when it suddenly chanced that 
Mamma, passing from her own sleep- 
ing-room to that of the girls, paused 
a moment to look out at the small 
middle window in the passage be- 
tween them, and ——: down, was 
amazed to see this haughty and mis- 
anthropic Louis ae quietly 
along the trim pathway of the gar- 


den, keeping his place steadily by 
Marian’s side. Mrs. Atheling was 
not a merce mother, neither was 


she one much given to alarm for her 
daughters, lest they shold make 
bad marri or fall into unfortu- 
nate love; but Mrs. Atheling, who 
was scrupulously proper, did not like 
to see her pretty Marian in such 
friendly companionship with “a 
young man in such an equivocal 


position,” even though he was the 
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brother of her friend. “ We may be 
kind to them,” said Mamma to her- 
self, “ but we are not to go any fur- 
ther; and, indeed, it would be very 
sad if he should come to more grief 
about Marian, poor young man ;— 
how pretty she is!” 

Yes, it was full time Mrs. Athel- 
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ing should hasten down stairs, and, 
in the most accidental manner in the 
world, step out into the garden. 
Marian, unfortunate child! with her 
young roses startled on her sweet 
young cheeks by this faint presaging 
breath of a new existence, had never 
been so pretty all her life. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


What Louis did or said, or how he 
made interest for himself in the ten- 
der heart of Mamma, no one very 
well knows; yet a certain fact it 
was, that from henceforward Mrs. 
Atheling, like Miss Anastasia, be- 
came somewhat contemptuous of 
Rachel in the interest of Louis, and 
pursued eager and long investigations 
in her own mind — investigations 
most fruitless, yet most persevering 
—touching the old lord and the un- 
known conclusion of his life. All 
that was commonly known of the 
last. years of the last Lord Winter- 
bourne was, that he had died abroad. 
Under the pressure of family cala- 
mity he had gone to Italy, and there, 
people said, had wandered about for 
several years, leading a desultory and 
unsettled life, entirely out of the 
knowledge of any of his friends; 
and when the present bearer of the 
title came home, bearing the intelli- 
gence of his elder brother’s death, 
the most entire oblivion closed down 
upon the foreign grave of the old 
lord. Back into this darkness Mrs. 
Atheling, who knew no more than 
common report, made vain efforts to 
strain her kindly eyes, but always 
returned with a sigh of despair. 
“No!” said Mamma, “he might be 
proud, but he was virtuous ‘and 
honourable. I never heard a word 
said against the old lord. Louis is 
like him, but it must only be a 
chance resemblance. No! Mr. Regi- 
nald was always a wild bad man. 
Poor things! they must be his chil- 
dren; for my lord, I am sure, never 
’ betrayed or deceived any creature all 
his life.” 

But still she mused and dreamed 
concerning Louis; he seemed to 


exercise a positive fascination over 
all these elder people; and Mrs. 
Atheling, more than she had ever 


desired a friendly gossip with Miss 
Willsie, longed to meet once more 
with the Honourable Anastasia, to 
talk over her conjectures and guesses 
respecting “ the boy.” 

In the mean time, Louis himself, 
relieved from that chaperonship and 
anxious introduction by his sister, 
which the haughty young man could 
not endure, made daily increase of 
his acquaintance with the strangers. 
He began to form part of their daily 
circle, expected and calculated upon ; 
and somehow the family life seemed 
to flow in a stronger and fuller cur- 
rent with the addition of this vigor- 
ous element, the young man, who 
oddly enough seemed to belong to 
them rather more than if he had 
been their brother. He took the 
three girls, who were now so much 
like three sisters, on long and weary- 
ing excursions through the wood and 
over the hill. He did not mind tiring 
them out, nor was he extremely fas- 
tidious about the roads by which he 
led them; for, generous at heart as 
he was, the young man had the 
unconscious wilfulness of one who 
all his life had known no better 
guidance than his own will. Some- 
times, in those long walks of theirs, 
the young Athelings were startled 
by some singular characteristic of 
their squire, bringing to light in ‘im, 
by a sudden chance, things of which 
these gentle-hearted girls had never 
dreamed. Once they discovered, lying 
deep among the great fern-leaves, 
all brown and rusty with seed, 
the bright plumage of some dead 
game, for the reception of which a 
village boy was making a bag of his 
pinafore. “Carry it openly,” said 
Louis, at whose voice the lad start- 
ed ; “ and if any one asks you where 
it came from, send them to me.” 
This was his custom, which all the 
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village knew and profited by; he 
would not permit himself to be re- 
strained from the sport, but he scorn- 
ed to lift the slain bird, which might 
be supposed to be Lord Winter- 
bourne’s, and left it to be picked up 
by the chance foragers of the hamlet. 
At the first perception of this, the 
girls, we are obliged to confess, were 
greatly shocked—tears even came to 
Marian’s eyes. She said it was cruel, 
in @ little outbreak of terror, pity, 
and indignation. “ Cruel — no!” 
said Louis; “did my gun give a 
sharper wound than one of the score 
of fashionable guns that will be 
waking all the echoes in a day or 
two?” But Marian only glanced up, 
at him hurriedly with her shy eyes 
and said, with @ half smile, “ Perhaps 
though the wound was no sharper, 
the poor bird might have liked 
another week of life.” 

And. the young man looked up 
into the warm blue sky over head 
all crossed and trellised with green 
leaves, and looked around into the 
deep September foliage, flaming here 
and there in a yellow leaf, a point 
of fire among the green. “I think 
it very doubtful,” he said, sinki 
his voice, though every one hear 
him among the noonday hush of the 
trees, “if I ever can be so happy 
again. Do you not suppose it would 
be something worth living for, in- 
stead of a week or a year of sadder 
chances, to be shot upon the wing 
now ?” 

Marian did not say a word, but 
shrank away among the bushes, 
clinging to Rachel’s arm, with a 
shy instinctive motion. ‘‘ Choose for 
yourself,” said Agnes; “but do not 
decide so coolly upon the likings of 
the poor bird. I am sure, had he 
been consulted, he would rather 
have taken his chance of the guns 
next week than lain so quiet under 
the fern-leaves now.” 

Whereupon the blush of youth 
for his own super-elevated and unreal 
sentiment came over Louis’s face. 
Agnes, by some amusing process 
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common to young girls who are 
elder sisters, and whom nobody is in 
love with, had made herself out to 
be older than Louis, and was rather 
disposed now and then to interfere 
for the regulation of this youth’s 
improper sentiments, and to give 
him good advice. 

And Lord Winterbourne arrived : 
they discovered the fact immediately 
by the entire commotion and dis- 
turbance of everything about the 
village, by the noise of wheels, and 
the flight of servants, to be descried 
instantly in the startled neighbour- 
hood. Then they began to see visions 
of sportsmen, and flutters of fine 
ladies ; and even without these visi- 
ble and evident signs, it would have 
been easy enough to read the infor- 
mation of the arrivals in the clouded 
and lowering brow of Louis, and in 
poor little Rachel’s distress, anxiety, 
and agitation. She, poor child, could 
no longer join their little kindly 
fon | in the evening ; and when her 

rother came without her, he burst 
into violent outbreaks of rage, indig- 
nation, and despair, dreadful to see. 
Neither mother nor daughters knew 
how to soothe him; for it was even 
more terrible in their fancy than in 
his experience to be the Pariah and 
child of degradation in this great 
house. Moved by the intolerable 
burden of this his time of trial, 
Louis at last threw himself upon the 
confidence of his new friends, con- 
fided his uncertain and conflicting 
plans to them, relieved himself of his 
passionate resentment, and accepted 
their sympathy. Every day he came 
quid half to madness, vowing his 
determination to bear it no longer ; 
but every day, as he sat in the old 
easy-chair, with his handsome head 
half-buried in his hands, a solace, 
sweet and undescribable, stole into 
Louis’s heart ; he was inspired to go 
at the very same moment that he 
was impelled to stay, by that same 
vision which he had first seen in the 
summer twilight at the old garden- 


gate. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A MEETING. 


This state of things continued for 


early a fortnight after the arrival of the Hall. They saw Mrs. 


Lord Winterbourne and his oe Po 
geriey 
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passing through the village, and in 
church ; but she either did not see 
them, or did not think it necessary 
to take any notice of the girls. 
Knowing better now the early con- 
nection between their own family 
and Lord Winterbourne’s, they were 
almost glad of this—almost ; yet cer- 
tainly it would have been pleasanter 
to decline her friendly advances, than 
to find her, their former patroness, 
gg dropping acquaintance with 
them. 


The grassy terraced road which 
led from Winterbourne village to the 
highway, and which was fenced on 
one side by the low wall which sur- 
rounded the stables and outhouses of 
the Rector, and by the hedge and 
paling of the Old Wood Lodge, but 
on the other side was free and open 
to the fields, which sloped down 
from it to the low willow-dropped 
banks of one of those pale rivers, was 
not a road adapted either for vehicles 
or horses. The Rivers family, how- 
ever, holding themselves monarchs 
of all they surveyed, stood upon no 
punctilio in respect to the pathway 
of the villagers, and the family tem- 
per, alike in this one particular, 
brought about a collision important 
enough to all parties concerned, and 
especially to the Athelings; for one 
of those days, when a riding-party 
from the Hall cantered along the 
path with a breezy waving and com- 
motion of veils and feathers and 
riding-habits, and a pleasant murmur 
ofsouud, voices a little louder than 
usual under cover of the September 
gale, mixed only with the jingle of 
the harness—for the “horses’ hoofs 
struck no sound but that of a dull 
tread from the turf of the way—it 
pleased Miss Anastasia, at the very 
hour and moment of their approach, 
to drive her two grey ponies to the 
door of the Old Wood Lodge. Of 
course, it was the simplest “ accident” 
in the world, this unpremeditated 
“chance” meeting. There was no in- 
tention nor foresight whatever in the 
matter. Whenshe saw them coming, 


Miss Anastasia “ growled” under her 
breath, and marvelled indignantly 
how they could dream of coming in 
such a body over the grassed road of 
the villagers, cutting it to pieces with 
their horses’ hoofs. She never paused 
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to consider how the wheels of her 
own substantial vehicle ploughed the 
road ; and for her part, the leader of 
the fair equestrians brightened with 
an instant hope of amusement. “ Here 
is cousin Anastasia, the most learned 
old lady in Banburyshire. Delight- 
ful! Now, my love, you shall see 
the lion of the county,” cried Mrs. 
Edgerley to one of her young com- 
panions, not thinking nor caring 
whether her voice reached her kins- 
woman or not. Lord Winterbourne, 
who was with his daughter, drew 
back to the rear of the group in- 
stinctively. Whatever was said of 
Lord Winterbourne, his worst enemy 
could not say that he was brave to 
meet the comments of those whom 
he had harmed or wronged. 

Miss Anastasia stepped from her 
carriage in the most deliberate man- 
ner possible, nodded to Marian and 
Agnes, who were in the garden, and 
to whose defence, seeing so many 
strangers, hastily appeared their 
mother, and stood patting and talk- 
ing to her ponies, in her brown cloth 
pelisse and tippet, and with that 
oddest of comfortable bonnets upon 
her head. 

“ Cousin Anastasia, I vow! You 
dear creature, where have you been 
all these ages? Would any one be- 
lieve it? Ab, how delightful to live 
always in the country; what a 
penalty we pay for town and its 
pleasures! Could any one suppose 
that my charming cousin was actu- 
ally older than me ?” 

And the fashionable beauty, though, 
she did begin to be faded, threw up 
her delicate hands with their prettiest 
gesture, as she pointed to the stately 
old lady before her, in her antique 
dress, and with unconcealed furrows 
in her face. Once, perhaps, not even 
that beautiful complexion of Mrs. 
Edgerley was sweeter than that of 
Anastasia Rivers; but her beauty 
had gone from her long ago—a thing 
which she cared not to retain. She 
looked up with her kind imperious 
face, upon which were undeniable 
marks of years and age. She per- 
ceived with a most evident and un- 
disguised contempt the titter with 
which this comparison was greeted. 
“Goon your way, Louisa,” said Miss 
Rivers; “you were pretty once, 
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whatever people say of you now. 
Don’t be a fool, child; and I advise 
you not to meddle with me.” 

“ Delightful! is she not charming ?” 
cried the fine lady, appealing to her 
companion; “so fresh, and natural, 
and eccentric—such an acquisition 
in the Hall! Anastasia, dear, do for- 
get your old quarrel. It was not 
poor papa’s fault that you were born 
a woman, though I cannot help con- 
fessing it wasa great mistake, cer- 
tainly ; but, only for once, you who 
are such a dear, kind, benevolent 
creature, come to see me.” 

“Go on, Louisa, I advise you,” 
said the Honourable Anastasia with 
extreme self-control. “ Poor child, 
Ihave no quarrel with you, at all 
events. You did not choose your 
father—there, pass on. I leave the 
Hall to those who choose it; the 
Old Wood Lodge has more attraction 
for me.” 

“ And I protest,” cried Mrs, Edger- 
ley, “it is my sweet young friend, 
the author of ——; my dearest child, 
what is the nameof your book? I 
have such a memory. Quite the 
sweetest story of the season; and I 
am dying to hear of another. Are 
you writing again? Oh, pray say 
you are. I should be heartbroken 
to think of waiting very long for it. 
You must come to the Hall. There 
are some people coming who are 
dying to know you, and I positively 
cannot be disappointed: no one ever 
disobeys me/ Come here and let 
me kiss, you pretty'creature. Is she 
not the sweetest little beauty in the 
world? and her sister has so much 
genius: it is quite delightful! So 
you know my cousin Anastasia ; isn’t 
she charming? Now, good morning, 
coz — good morning, dear — and be 
sure you come to the Hall.” 

Miss Anastasia stood aside, watch- 
ing grimly this unexpected demon- 
stration of friendship, and keenly crit- 
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icising Agnes, who coloured high 
with youthful dignity and resentment, 
and Marian, who drew back abashed, 
with a painful blush, and a grieved 
and anxious consciousness that Louis, 
unseen but seeing, was a spectator of 
this salutation, and somehow would 
be quite as like to resent Mrs. Edger- 
ley’s careless compliment to herself, 
“as if I had been his sister.” With 
a steady observation the old lady 
kept her eyes upon her young ac- 
quaintances till the horsemen and 
horsewomen of Mrs. Edgerley’s train 
had passed. Then she drew herself 
up to the utmost pitch of her extreme 
height, and, without raising her eyes, 
made a profound curtsey to the last 
of the train—he on his part lifted his 
hat, and bent to his saddle-bow. This 
was how Lord Winterbourne and his 
brother’s daughter recognised each 
other. Perhaps the wandering eyes 
in his bloodless face glanced a mo- 
ment, shifting and uncertain as they 
were, upon the remarkable figure of 
Miss Rivers, but they certainly paus- 
ed to take in, with one fixed yet com- 
prehensive glance, the mother and 
the daughters, the children playing 
in the garden—the open door of the 
house—even it was possible he saw 
Louis, though Louis had been behind, 
at the end of the little green, out of 
sight, trying to train a wild honey- 
suckle round an extempore bower. 
Lord Winterbourne scarcely paused, 
and did not offer the slightest apo- 
logy for his stare, but they felt, all of 
them, that he had marked the house, 
and laid them under the visionary 
curse of his evil eye. When he had 
passed, Miss Rivers put them in be- 
fore her, with an imperative gesture. 
“Let me know what’s brewing,” said 
the Honourable Anastasia, as she re- 
posed herself on the little new sofa 
in the old parlour. “There’s mischief 
in his eye.” 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE BREWING OF THE STORM. 


The visit of Miss Rivers was the 
most complimentary attention which 
she could show to her new friends, 
for her visits were few, and paid only 
to a very limited number of people, 
and these all of her own rank and 


class) She was extremely curious as 
to their acquaintance with Mrs. 


Edgerly, and demanded to know 
every circumstance from its beginning 
until now; and this peremptory old 
lady was roused to quite an eager 
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and animated interest in the poor 
little book of which, Agnes could not 
forget, Mrs. Edgerley did not remem- 
ber so much as the name. The 
Honourable Anastasia declared ab- 
ruptly that she never read novels, yet 
demanded to have Hope Hazlewood 
laced without an instant’s delay in 
er pony-carriage. “Do it at once, 
my dear: a thing which is done at 
the moment cannot be forgotten,” said 
Miss Rivers. “You write books, 
eh? Well, I asked you if you were 
clever; why did you not tell me at 
once ?” 

“TI did not think you would care ; 
it was not worth while,” said Agnes 
with some confusion, and feeling con- 
siderably alarmed by the idea of this 
formidable old lady’s criticism. Miss 
Rivers only answered by hurrying 
her out with the book, lest it might 
possibly be forgotten. When the 
girls were gone, she turned to Mrs. 
Atheling. “ What can he do to you,” 
said Miss Anastasia, abruptly, “eh? 
What's Will Atheling doing? Can 
he harm Will?” 

“No,” said Mamma, somewhat ex- 
cited by the prospect of an enemy, 
yet confident in the perfect credit and 

onour of the family father, whose 
good name and humble degree of 
prosperity no enemy could overthrow. 
“William has been where he is now for 
twenty years.” 

' “$o, so,” said Miss Rivers—* and 
the boy? Take care of these girls; 
it might be in his devilish way to 
harm them; and I tell you, when you 
come to know of it, send me word. 
So she writes books, this girl of yours? 
She is no better than a child. Do 
you mean to say you are not proud ?” 

Mrs. Atheling answered as mothers 
answer when such questions are put 
to them, half with a confession, half 
with a  partly-conscious sophism, 
about Agnes being “a good girl, and 
a great comfort to her papa and me.” 

The girls, when they had executed 
their commission, looked doubtingly 
for Louis, but found him gone as they 
expected. While they were still 
lingering where he had been, Miss 
Rivers came to the door again, going 
away, and when she had said good- 
by to Mamma, the old lady turned 
back again without a word, and very 
gravely gathered one of the roses. 
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She did it with a singular formality 
and solemness as if it was a religious 
observance rather than a matter of 
private liking ; and securing it some- 
where out of sight in the fastenings 
of her brown pelisse, waved her hand 
to them, saying in her peremptory 
voice, quite loud enough to be heard 
at a considerable distance, that she 
was to send for them in a day or two. 
Then she took her seat in the little 
carriage, and turned her grey ponies, 
no very easy matter, towards the 
high-road. Her easy and complete 
mastery over them was an admiration 
to the girls. “Bless you, miss, 
she’d follow the hounds as bold as 
any squire,’ said Hannah; “ but 
there is a deal o’ difference in Miss 
Taesie since the time she broke her 
heart,” 

Such an era was like to be rather 
memorable. The girls thought so, 
somewhat solemnly, as they went to 
their work beside their mother. They 
seemed to be coming to graver times 
themselves, gliding on in an irresisti- 
ble noiseless fashion upon their stream 
of fate. 

Louis came again as usual in the 
evening. He had heard Mrs. Edger- 
ley, and did resent her careless free- 
dom, as Marian secretly knew he 
would; which fact she who was most 
concerned, ascertained by his entire 
and pointed silence upon this subject, 
and his vehement and passionate 
contempt, notwithstanding, for Mrs. 
Edgerley. 

“T suppose you are safe enough,” 
he said, speaking to the elder sister. 
“‘ You will not break your heart be- 
cause she has forgotten the name of 
your book—but, heaven help them, 
there are hearts which do! There 
are unfortunate fools in this crazy 
world mad enough to be elated and 
to be thrown into misery by a butter- 
fly of a fine lady, who makes reputa- 
tions. You think them quite con- 
temptible, do you? but there are 
such.” 

“T suppose they must be people 
who have no friends and no home—or 
to whom it is of more importance 
than it is to me,” said Agnes; ‘for I 
am only a woman, and nothing could 
make me miserable out of this Old 
Lodge, or Bellevue.” 

“Ah — that is now,” said Louis 
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quickly, and he glanced with an in- 
stinctive reference at Marian, whose 
pallid roses and fluctuating mood 
already began to testify to some 
anxiety out of the boundary of these 
charmed walls. ‘‘The very sight of 
your security might possibly be hard 
enough upon us who have no home 
—no home! nothing at all under 
heaven.” 

“Except such trifles as strength 
and youth and a stout heart, a sister 
very fond of you, and some—some 
Friends—and heaven itself, after all, 
at the end. Oh Louis!” said Agnes. 
who on this, as on other occasions, 
was much disposed to be this “ boy’s ” 
elder sister, and advised him “ for 
his good.” 

He did not say anything. When 
he looked up at all from his bending 
attitude leaning over the table, it was 
to glance with fiery devouring eyes at 
Marian—poor little sweet Marian, al- 
ready pale with anxiety for him. 
Then he broke out suddenly—* That 
poor little sister who is very fond of 
me—do you know what she is doing 
at this moment—singing to them! 
—like the captives at Babylon, mak- 
ing mirth for the spoilers. And my 
friends heaven! you heard what 
that woman ventured to say to-day” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
who confessed to treating Louis as a 
“son of her own,” “think of heaven 
all the day long, and so much the 
better for you-~but I cannot have 
you using in this waysuch a name.” 

This simple little reproof did more 
for Louis than a hundred philosophies. 
He laughed low, and with emotion 
took Mrs. Atheling’s hand for a mo- 
ment between his own—said “thank 
you, mother,” with a momentary smile 
of delight and good pleasure. Then 
his face suddenly flushed with a dark 
and violent colour ; he cast an appre- 
hensive yet haughty glance at Mrs. 
Atheling, and drew his hand away. 
The stain in his blood was a ghost by 
the side of Louis, and scarcely left 
him for an instant -night nor day. 

When he left them, they went to 
the door with him as they had been 
wont to do, the mother holding a 
shawl over her cap, the girls with 
their fair heads uncovered to the 
moon, They stood all together at the 
gate speaking cheerfully, and sending 
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kind messages to Rachel as they bade 
him good night—and none of the little 
group noticed a figure suddenly com- 
ing out of the darkness and gliding 
cas the paling of the garden. 
“ What, boy, you here ?” cried a voice 
suddenly behind Louis, which made 
him start aside, and they all shrank 
back a little to recognise in the moon- 
light the marble-white face of Lord 
Winterbourne. 

‘What do you mean, sir, wander- 
ing about the country at this hour?” 
said the stranger——“ what conspiracy 
goes on here, eh—what are you do- 
ing with a parcel of women? Home 
to your den, you skulking young 
vagabond — what are you doing 
here ?” 

Marian, the least courageous of the 
three, moved by a sudden impulse, 
which was not courage but terror, 
laid her hand quickly upon Louis’s 
arm. The young man, who had 
turned his face defiant and furious 
towards the intruder, turned in an 
instant, grasping at the little timid 
hand as a man in danger might grasp 
at a shield invalnerable. “ You per- 
ceive, my lord, I am beyofid the 
reach either of your insults or your 

tronage here,” said the youth, whose 

lood was dancing in his veins, and 
who at that moment cared less than 
the merest stranger, who had never 
heard his name, for Lord Winter- 
bourne. . 

“ Come, my lad, if you are imposing 
upon these poor people—I must set 
you right,” said the man who was 
called Louis’s father. “Do you know 
what he is, my good woman, that you 
harbour this idle young rascal in de- 
spite of my known wishes? Home, 


~ young vagabond, home! This 
y is a 
“My lord, my lord,” interposed 


Mrs. Atheling, in sudden agitation, 
“ if any disgrace belongs to him, it is 
yours and not his that you should 
publish it. Go away, sir, from my 
door, where you once did harm 
enough, and don’t try to injure the 

r boy—perhaps we know who he 
is better than you.” 

What put this bold and rash speech 
into the temperate lips of Mamma, no 
one could ever tell; the effect of it, 
however was electric. Lord Winter- 
bourne fell back suddenly, stared at 
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her with his strained eyes in the 
moonlight, and swore a muttered 
and inaudible oath. “Home, you 
hound!” he repeated in a mechani- 
cal tone, and then, waving his hand 
with a threatening and unintelligible 
gesture, turned to go away. “So 
long as the door is yours, my friend, 
I will take care to make no intrusion 
upon it,” he said significantly before 
he disappeared ; and then the shadow 
departed out of the moonlight, the 
stealthy step died on the grass, and 
they stood alone again with beating 
hearts. Mamma took Marian’s hand 
from Louis, but not unkindly, and 
with an affectionate earnestness bade 
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him go away. He hesitated long, 
but at length consented, partly for 
her entreaty, partly for the sake of 
Rachel. Under other circumstances 
this provocation would have mad- 
dened Louis; but he rung <Agnes’s 
hand with an excited gaiety as he 
lingered at the door watching a sha- 
dow on the window whither Marian 
had gone with her mother. “I had 
best not meet him on the road,” said 
“there is the Curate—for 
once, for your sake, and the sake of 
what has happened, I will be gracious 
and take his company : but to tell the 
truth, I do not care for anything 
which can befall me to-night.” 


OHAPTER XXVI.—A CRISIS. 


Marian, whom her mother tenderly 
put to sleep that night, as if she had 
been a child, yet who lay awoke in the 
long cold hours before the dawn in a 
vague and indescribable emotion, her 
heart stirring within her like some- 
thing which did not belong to her— 
a new and strange existence—slept 
late the next morning, exhausted and 
worn out with all this sudden and 
stormy influx of unknown feelings. 
Mamma, who, on the contrary, was 
very early astir, came into the bed- 
chamber of her daughters at quite an 
unusual hour, and, thankfully per- 
ceiving Marian’s profound youthful 
slumber, stood gazing at the beauti- 
fal sleeper with tears in her eyes. 
Paler than usual, with a shadow 
under .her closed eyelids, and still a 
little dew upon the long lashes—with 
one hand laid in childish fashion 
under her cheek, and the other lying, 
with its pearly rose-tipped fingers, 
upon the white coverlid, Marian, 
but for the moved and human agita- 
tion which evidently had worn itself 
into repose, might have looked like 
the enchanted beauty of the tale— 
but indeed she was rather more like 
a child who had wept itself to sleep. 
Her sister, stealing softly from her 
side, left her sleeping, and they put 
the door ajar that they might hear 
when she stirred before they went, 
with hushed steps and speaking in a 
whisper, down stairs. 

Mrs. Atheling was disturbed more 
than she would tell; what she did 


say, as Agnes and she sat over their 
silent breakfast-table, was an expe- 
dient which herself had visibly no 
faith in. “My dear, we must try to 
prevent him saying anything,” said 
Mrs. Atheling, with her anxious 
brow; it was not necessary to name 
names, for neither of them could for- 
get the scene of last night. 

Then by-and-by Mamma spoke 
again. “I almost fancy we should 
a8 home; she might forget it if she 
were away. Agnes, my love, you 
must persuade him not to say any- 
thing; he pays great attention to 
what you say.” 


“But, mamma — Marian?” said 
Agnes. 
“Ok, Agnes, Agnes, my dear 


beautiful child,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
with a sudden access of emotion, “ it 
was only friendship, sympathy—her 
kind heart; she will think.no more 
of it, if nothing occurs to put it into 
her head.” 

Agnes did not say anything, 
though she was extremely doubtful 
on this subject; but then it was 
quite evident that Mamma had no 
faith in her own prognostications, 
and regarded this first inroad into 
the family with a mixture of excite- . 
ment, dread, and agitation which it 
was not comfortable to see. 

After their pretended breakfast, 
mother and daughter once more stole 
up-stairs, They had not been in the 
room a moment, when Marian woke 
— woke — started with fright and 
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astonishment to see Agnes dressed, 
and her mother standing beside her ; 
and beginning to recollect, suddenly 
blushed, and turning away her face, 
burning with that violent suffusion 
of colour, exclaimed, “I could not 
help it—I could not help it; would 
you stand by and see them drive him 
mad? Oh mamma, mamma!” 

“My darling, no one thinks of 
blaming you,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
who trembled a good deal, and looked 
very anxious, ‘We were all very 
sorry for him, poor fellow; and you 
only did what you should have done, 
like a brave little friend — what I 
should have done myself, had I been 
next to him,” said Mamma, with 
great gravity and earnestness, but 
decidedly overdoing her part. 

This did not seem quite a satisfac- 
tory speech to Marian. She turned 
away again petulantly, dried her 
eyes, and with a sidelong glance at 
Agnes, asked, “ Why did you not 
wake me ?—it looks quite late, I am 


not ill, am I? I am sure I do not’ 


understand it—why did you let me 
sleep ?” 

“Hush, darling! because you 
were tired and late last night,” said 
Mamma. 

Now this sympathy and tender- 
ness seemed rather alarming than 
soothing to Marian. Her colour 
varied rapidly, her breath came 
quick, tears gathered to her eyes. 
“ Has: anything happened while I 
have been sleeping?” she asked 
hastily, and in a very low tone. 

“ No, no, my love, nothing at all,” 
said Mamma tenderly; “only we 
thought you must be tired.” 

“Both you and Agnes were as 
late as me,— why were not you 
tired ?” said Marian still with a little 
jealous fear. “Please, mamma, go 
away; I want to get dressed and 
come down stairs.” 

They left her to dress accordingly, 
but still with some. anxiety and ap- 
prehension, and Mamma waited for 
Marian in her own room, while 


Agnes went down to the parlour— 
just in time, for as she took her 
seat, Louis, flushed and impatient, 
burst in at the door. 

Louis made a most a saluta- 
tion, and was a-great deal too eager 
and hurried to be very well bred. 
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He looked around the room with 
sudden anxiety and disappointment. 
“ Where is she ?—I must see Marian.” 
cried Louis. “ What! you do not 
mean to say she is ill, after last 
bight ?” 

“Not ill, but in her own room,” 
said Agnes, somewhat confused by 
the question. 

“1 will wait as long as you please, 
if I must wait,” said Louis impa- 
tiently; “but, Agnes! why should 
you be against me? Of course, I 
forget myself; do you grudge that 
I should? I forget everything ex- 
cept last night; let me see Marian. 
I promise you I will not distress 
her, and if she bids me, I will go 
away.” 

“No, it is not that,” said Agnes 
with hesitation; “but Louis, no- 
thing happened last night—pray do 
not think of it. Well, then,” she 
said earnestly, as his hasty gesture 
denied what she said, “ mamma begs 
you, Louis, not to say anything 
to-day.” 

He turned round upon*her with a 
blank but haughty look. “I under- 
stand—my disgrace must not come 
here,” he said ; “ but she did not mind 
it; she, the purest lily upon earth! 
Ah! so that was a dream, was it? 
And her mother—her mother says 
I am to go away ?” 

“No, indeed—no,” said Agnes, al- 
most crying. “No, Louis, you know 
better; do not misunderstand us. 
She is so young, so gentle, and ten- 
der. Mamma only asked, for all our 
sakes, if you would consent not to 
say anything now.” 

To this softened form of entreaty 
the eager young man paid not the 
slightest attention. He began to use 
the most unblushing cajolery to win 
over poor Agnes. It did not seem 
to be Louis, so entirely changed was 
his demeanour. It was only an ex- 
tremely eager and persevering speci- 
men of the genus “lover,” without 
any personal individuality at all. 

“What! not say anything? Could 
anybody ask such a sacrifice?” cried 
this wilful and impetuous youth. 
“Tt might, as you say, be nothing 
at all, though it seems life — exis- 
tence, to me. Not know whether 
that hand is mine or another’s — - 
that hand which saved me, perhaps 
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from murder ?—for he is an old man, 
though he is a fiend incarnate, and 
I might have killed him where he 
stood.” 

“Louis! Louis!” cried Agnes, gaz- 
ing at him in terror and excitement. 
He grew suddenly calm as he caught 
her eye. 

‘It is quite true,” he said with a 
grave and solemn calmness. “ This 
man, who has cursed my life, and 
made it miserable—this man, who 
dared insult me before her and you-— 
do you think I could have been a 
man, and still have borne that intoler- 
able crown of wrong ?” 

As he spoke, he began to pace the 
little parlour with impatient steps 
and a clouded brow. Mrs. Atheling, 
who had heard his voice, but had 
restrained her anxious curiosity as 
long as possible, now came down 

uietly, unable to keep back longer. 
Toute sprang to her side, took her 


d, her about the room, 
pleading, reasoning, persuading. 
amma, whose good heart from the 


first moment had been an entire and 
— traitor, was no match at all 
or Louis. She gave in to him unre- 
sistingly before half his entreaties 
were over; she did not make even 
half so good a stand as Agnes, who 
secretly was in the young lover's 
interest too. But when they had 
just come to the conclusion that he 
should be permitted to see Marian, 
Marian herself, whom no one ex- 
pected, suddenly entered the room. 
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The young beauty’s pretty brow was 
lowering more than any one before 
had ever seen it lower; a petulant 
contraction was about her red lips, 
and a certain angry dignity, as of 
an offended child, in her bearing. 
“Surely something very strange has 
happened this morning,” said Marian, 
with a little heat; “even mamma 
looks as if she knew some wonderful 
secret. 1 suppose every one is to 
hear of it but me.” 

At this speech the dismayed con- 
spirators against Marian’s peace fell 
back and separated. The other im- 
petuous principle in the matter 
hastened at once to the angry 
Titania, who only bowed, and did not 
even look at him. The truth was, 
that Marian, much abashed at 
thought of her own sudden impulse, 
was never in a mood less propitious ; 
she felt as if she herself had not 
done quite right—as if somehow she 
had betrayed a secret of her own, 
and, now found out and detected, 
was obliged to use the readiest 
means to cover it up again; and, 
besides the hasty little spirit, which 
had both pride and temper of its 
own, could not at all endure the idea 
of having being petted and excused 
this morning, as if “something had 
happened” last night. Now that it 
was perfectly evident nothing had 
happened—now that Louis stood be- 
fore her safe, handsome, and eager, 
Marian concluded that it was time 
for her to stand upon her defence. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—CLOUDS, 


The end of it all was, of course— 
though Louis had an amount of 
trouble in the matter which that 
impetuous young gentleman had 
not counted upon — that Marian 
yielded to his protestations, and 
came forth full of the sweetest agi- 
tation, tears, and blushes, to be taken 
to the kind breast of the mother 
who was scarcely less agitated, and 
to be rewarded with a certain mo- 
mentary awe, amusement, and sym- 
pathy by Agnes, whose visionary 
youthful reverence for this unknown 
magician was just tempered by the 
equally youthful imp of mischief 


which plays tricks upon the same. 


But Mrs. Atheling’s brow grew sad- 
der and sadder with anxiety, as 
she looked at the young man who 
now claimed to call her mother. 
What he was to do—how Marian 
could bear all the chances and 
changes of the necessarily long pro- 
bation before them — what influence 
Lord Winterbourne might have upon 
the fortunes of his supposed son-—— 
what Papa himself would say to this 
sudden betrothal, and how he could 
reconcile himself to receive a child, 
and a disgraced child of his old 
enemy, into his own honourable 
house,—these considerations fluttered 
the heart and disturbed the peace of 
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the anxious mother, who already 
began to blame herself heavily, yet 
did not see, after all, what else she 
could have done. A son of shame, 
and of Lord Winterbourne! — a 
young man hitherto dependent, with 
no training, no profession, no for- 
tune, of no use in the world. And 
her prettiest Marian !— the sweet 
face which won homage everywhere, 
and which every other face involun- 
tarily smiled to see. Darker and 
darker grew the cloud upon the 
brow of Mrs. Atheling; she went 
in, out of sight of these two happy 
young dreamers, with a sick heart. 
For the first time in her life she was 
dismayed at the thought of writ- 
ing to her husband, and sat idly in a 
chair drawn back from her window, 
wearying herself out with most vain 
and unprofitable speculations as to 
things which might have been done 
to avert this fate. 

No very long time elapsed, how- 
ever, before Mrs, Atheling found 
something else to occupy her 
thonghts. Hannah came in to the 
parlour, solemnly announcing a man 
at the door who desired to see her. 
With a natural presentiment, very 
naturally arising from the excited 
* state of her own mind, Mrs. Athel- 
ing rose, and hastened to the door. 
The man was an attorney’s clerk, 
threadbare and _ respectable, who 
gave into her hand an open paper, 
and after it a letter. The paper, 
which she glanced over with hasty 
alarm, was a formal notice to quit, 
on pain of ejection, from the house 
called the Old Wood Lodge, the pro- 
perty of Reginald, Lord Winter- 
bourne. “The property of Lord 
Winterbourne !—it is our—it is my 
husband’s property. What does this 
mean?” cried Mrs, Atheling. 

“TI know nothing of the business, 
but Mr. Lewis’s letter will explain it, 
said the messenger, who was civil, 
but not respectful ; and the anxious 
mistress of the house hastened in 
with great apprehension and _per- 
plexity to open the letter and see 
what this explanation was. It was 
not a very satisfactory one. With a 
friendly spirit, yet with a most cau- 
tious and lawyer-like regard to the 
interest of his immediate client, Mr. 
Lewis, the same person who had 
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been intrusted with the will of old 
Miss Bridget, and who was Lord 
Winterbourne’s solicitor, announced 
the intention of his principal to 
“resume possession” of Miss Brid- 
get’s little house. “You will re- 
member,” wrote the lawyer, “ that I 
did not fail to point out to you at the 
time the insecure nature of the ten- 
ure by which this little property was 
held. Granted, as I believe it was, 
as a gift simply for the lifetime of 
Miss Bridget Atheling, she had, in 
fact, no right to bequeath it to any 
one, and so much of her will as re- 
lates to this is null and void. I am 
informed that there are documents in 
existence proving this fact beyond 
the possibility of dispute, and that 
any resistance would be entirely 
vain. As a friend, I should advise 
you not to attempt it; the property 
is actually of very small value, and 
though I speak — the interest 
of my profession, | think it right to 
warn you against entering upon an 
expensive lawsuit with a man like 
Lord Winterbourne, to whom money 
is no consideration. For the sake of 
your family, | appeal to you whether 
it would not be better, though at a 
sacrifice of feeling, to give up with- 
out resistance the old house, which 
is of very little value to any one, if 
it were not for my lord’s whim of 
having no small proprietors in his 
neighbourhood. I should be so 
that he was made acquainted wit 
this communication. I write to you 
merely from private feelings, as an 
old friend.” 

Mrs. Atheling rose from her seat 
hastily, holding the papers in her 
hand. “Resist him!” she exclaim- 
ed — “yes, certainly, to the very 
last ;’ but at that moment there 
came in at the halfopen door a 
sound of childish riot, exuberant and 


unrestrained, which arrested the 
mother’s words, and subdued her 
like a spell. Bell and Beau, rather 


neglected and thrown into the shade 
for the first time in their lives, 
were indemnifying themselves in the 
kitchen, where they reigned over 
Hannah with the most absolute and 
unhesitating mastery. Mamma fell 
back again into her seat, silent, 
pale, and with pain and terror in 
er face. Was this the first be- 
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ginning of the blight of the Evil 
Kye? 


e 

“haa then she remained thinking 
over it sadly and in silence; some- 
times disposed to blame herself for her 
rashness—sometimes, with a natural 
rising of indignation, disposed to re- 
peat again her first outcry, and resist 
this piece of oppression—sometimes 
starting with the sudden fright of an 
anxious and timid mother, and almost 
persuaded at once, without further 
parley, to flee to her own safe home, 
and give up, without a word,~the 
new inheritance. But she was not 
learned in the ways of the world, in 
law, or necessary ceremonial. Re- 
sist was a mere vague word to her, 
meaning she knew not what, and no 
step occurred to her in the matter 
but the general necessity for “ con- 
sulting a lawyer,” which was of it- 
self an uncomfortable peril. As she 
argued with herself, indeed, Mrs. 
Atheling grew quite hopeless, and 
ave up the whole matter. She had 
nown, through many changes, the 
success of this bad man, and in her 
simple mind had no confidence in the 
abstract power of the law to main- 
tain the cause, however just, of Wil- 
liam Atheling, who would have hard 
ado to pay a lawyer’s fees, against 
Lord Winterbourne. 

Then she called in her daughters, 
whom Louis then only, and with 
much reluctance, consented to leave, 
and held a long and agitated counsel 
with them. The girls were completely 
dismayed by the news, and mightily 
impressed by that new and extra- 
ordinary “experience” of a real 
enemy, which captivated Agnes’s 
wandering imagination almost as 
much as it oppressed her heart. As 
for Marian, a sat looking at them 
blankly, turning from Mamma to 
Agnes, and from Agnes to Mamma, 
with a vague perception that this 
was somehow because of Louis, and 
a very heavy heart-breaking depres- 
sion in her agitated thoughts. Ma- 
rian, though she was not very ima- 
ginative, had caught a tinge of the 
universal romance at this crisis of 
her young life, and, cast down with 
the instant omen of misfortune, saw 
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clouds and storms immediately risin 
through that golden future, of whic 
Louis’s prophecies had been so plea- 
sant to hear. 

And there could be no doubt that 
this suddenly formed engagement, 
hasty, imprudent, and ill-advised as 
it was, added a painfal complication 
to the whole business. If it was 
known—and who could conceal from 
the gossip of the village the constant 
visits of Louis, or his undisguised 
devotion ?—then it would set forth 
evidently in public opposition the 
supposed father and son. ‘“ But 
Lord Winterbourne is not his father !” 
cried Marian suddenly, with tears 
and-vehemence. Mrs, Atheling shook 
her head, and said that people sup- 
posed so at least, and this would be 
a visible sign of war. 

But no one in the family counsel 
could advise anything in this troubled 
moment. Charlie was coming—that 
was a great relief and comfort. “If 
Charlie knows anything, it should be 
the law,” said Mrs. Atheling, with a 
sudden joy in the thought that 
Charlie had been full six months at 
it, and ought to be very well informed 
indeed upon the subject. And then 
Agnes brought her blotting-book, and 
the good mother sat down to write 
the most uncomfortable letter she 
had ever written to her husband in 
all these two-and-twenty years. There 
was Marian’s betrothal, first of all, 
which was so very unlike to please 
him—he who did not even know 
Louis, and could form no idea of his 
personal gifts and compensations— 
and then there was the news of this 
summons, and of the active and 
powerful enemy suddenly started up 
against them. Mrs. Atheling took a 
very long time composing the letter, 
but sighed heavily to think how soon 
Papa would read it, to the destruc- 
tion of all his pleasant fancies about 
his little home in the country, and 
his happy children. Charlie was 
coming—they had all a certain faith 
in Charlie, boy though he was; it 
was the only comfort in the whole 
a a to the anxious eyes of 

amma. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE REV. LIONEL RIVERS. 


The next day, somewhat to the 
consternation of this disturbed and 
troubled family, they were honoured 
by a most unlooked-for and solemn 
visit from the Rector. The Rector, 
in stature, form, and features, con- 
siderably resembled Miss Anastasia, 
and was, as she herself confessed, an 
undeniable Rivers, bearing all the 
family features and not a little of the 
family temper. He seemed rather 
puzzled himself to give a satisfactory 
reason for his call—saying solemnly 
that he thought it right for the priest 
of the parish to be acquainted with 
all his parishioners—words which did 
not come with half so much unction 
or natural propriety from his curved 
and disdainful lip, as they would 
have done from the bland voice of 
Mr. Mead. Then he asked some 
ordinary questions how they liked 
the neighbourhood, addressing him- 
self to Mamma, though his very grave 
and somewhat haughty looks were 
principally directed to Agnes. Mrs. 
Atheling, in spite of her dislike of the 
supreme altitude of his churchman- 
ship, had a natural respect for the 
clergyman, who seemed the natural 
referee and adviser of people in 
trouble ; and though he was a Rivers, 
and the next heir after Lord Winter- 
bourne’s only son, it by no means 
followed on that account that the 
Rector entertained any affectionate 
leaning towards Lord Winterbourne. 

“T knew your old relative very 
well,” said the Rector; “she was a 
woman of resolute will and decided 
opinions, though her firmness, I am 

raid, was in the cause of error rather 
than of truth. I believe she always 
entertained a certain re for me, 
connected as she was with the family, 
though I felt it my duty to warn her 
against her pernicious principles be- 
fore her death.” 

“ Her pernicious principles! ..Was 
poor Aunt Bridget an unbeliever?” 
cried Agnes, with an involuntary 
interest, and yet an equally involun- 
tary and natural spirit of opposition 
to this stately young man. 

“The word is a wide one. No— 
not an unbeliever, nor even a dis- 


believer, so far as I am aware,” said 
the churchman, “but, even more 
dangerous than a positive error of 
doctrine, holding these fatal delusions 
concerning private opinion, which 
have been the bare of the Church.” 

There was a little pause after this, 
the ‘unaccustomed audience being 
somewhat startled, yet quite unpre- 

ared for controversy, and standing 
beside in a little natural awe of the 
Rector, who ought to know so much 
better than they did. Agnes alone 
felt a stirring of unusual pugnacity— 
for once in her life she almost forgot 
her natural diffidence, and would 
have liked nothing better than to 
throw down her woman’s glove to 
the rampant churchman, and make 
a rash and vehement onslaught upon 
him, after the use and wont of femi- 
nine controversy. 

“ My own conviction is,’ said the 
Rector with a little solemnity, yet 
with a dissatisfied and fiery gleam in 
his eager dark eyes, “that there is 
no medium between the infallible 
authority of the Church and the 
wildest turmoil of heresy. This one 
rock a man may plant his foot upon 
--all beyond is a boundless and in- 
finite chaos. Therefore I count it less 
perilous to be ill-informed or indiffer- 
ent concerning some portions of the 
creed, than to be shaken in the vital 
point of the Church’s authority—the 
only flood-gate that can be closed 

inst the boiling tide of error, 
which, but for this safeguard, would 
overpower us all.” 

Having made this statement, which 
somehow he enunciated as if it were 
a solemn duty, Mr. Rivers left the 
subject abruptly, and returned to 


common things. 

“You are uainted, I under- 
stand,” he said, with haste and a little 
emotion, “ with my unfortunate young 
relatives at the Hall ?” 

The question was so abrupt and 
unlooked for, that all the three, even 
Mamma, who was not very much 
given to blushing, coloured violently. 
“ Louis and Rachel? Yes; we know 
them very well,” said Mrs. Atheling, 
with as much composure as she 
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could summon to meet the emergency 
—which certainly was not enough to 
prevent the young clergyman from 
discovering a rather unusual degree 
of interest in the good mother’s 
answer. He looked surprised, and 
turned a hurried glance upon the 
girls, who were equally confased 
under his scrutiny. It was impos- 
sible to say which was the culprit, if 
culprit there was. Mr. Rivers, who 
was tall enough at first, visibly grew 
a little taller, and became still more 
stately in his demeanour than before. 

“TIT am not given to gossip,” he 
said, with a faint smile, “ yet [ had 
heard that they were much here, and 
had given their confidence to your 
family. I have not been so favoured 
myself,” he added with a slight curl 
of disdain upon his handsome lip. 
“The youth I know nothing of, ex- 
cept that he has invariably repelled 
any friendship I could have shown 
him; but I feel a great interest in 
the young lady. Had my sister been 
in better health, we might have 
offered her an asylum, but that is 
impossible in our present circaum- 
stances. You are doubtless better 
acquainted with their prospects and 
intentions than I am. In case of the 
event which people begin to talk 
about, what does Lord Winterbourne 
intend they should do ?” 

“We have not heard of any event 
what is it?” cried Mrs. Atheling, 
very anxiously. 

“T have no better information than 
common report,” said the Rector; 
“yet it is likely enough—and I see 
no reason to doubt; it is said that 
Lord Winterbourne is likely to marry 

ain.” 

They all breathed more freely after 
this ; and poor little Marian, who had 
been gazing at Mr. Rivers with a 
blanched face and wide-open eyes, 
in terror of some calamity, drooped 
forward upon the table by which she 
was sitting, and hid her face in her 
=_ with sudden relief. Was that 
all? 

“T was afraid you were about to 
tell us of some misfortune,” said Mrs. 
Atheling. 

“Tt is no misfortune, of course ; 
nor do I suppose they are like to be 
very jealous of a new claimant upon 
Lord Winterbourne’s affections,” said 
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the Rector ; “but it seems unlikely, 
under their peculiar and most un- 
happy circumstances, that they can 
remain at the Hall.” 

“Oh, mamma!” exclaimed Marian, 
in a half whisper, “he will be so 
very, very glad to go away !” 

“What I mean,” resumed Mr. 
Rivers, who by no means lost this, 
though he took no immediate notice 
of it-—“what I wish is, that you 
would kindly undertake to let them 
know my very sincere wish to be of 
service to them. I cannot at all 
approve of the demeanour of the 
young man—yet there may be ex- 
cuses fur him. If I can assist them 
in any legitimate way, I beg you to 
assure them my best endeavours are 
at their service.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you—thank 
you!” cried Mrs. Atheling, faltering, 
and much moved. “God knows they 
have need of friends !” 

“T suppose so,” said the Rector ; 
“it does not often happen — friends 
are woeful delusions in most cases— 
and indeed I have little hope of any 
man who does not stand alone.” 

“Yet you offer service,” said Ag- 
nes, unable quite to control her in- 
clination to dispute his dogmatisms : 
“is not your opinion a contradiction 
to your kindness ?” 

“I hold no opinions,” said the 
Rector haughtily, with, for the in- 
stant, a superb absurdity almost 
equal to Mr. Endicott: he perceived 
it himself, however, immediately, 
reddened, flashed his fiery eyes with 
a half defiance upon his young ques- 
tioner, and made an _ incomprehen- 
sible explanation. 

“T am as little fortified against 
self- contradiction as my _ fellows,” 
said Mr. Rivers, “ but I eschew vague 
opinions; they are dangerous for all 
men, and doubly dangerous in a 
clergyman. I may be wrong in mat- 
ters of feeling; opinions I have 
nothing to do with—they are not in 
my way.” 

Again there followed a pause, for 
no one present was at all acquainted 
with sentiments like these. 

“T am not sure whether we will 
continue long here,” said Mrs, Athel- 
ing, with a slight hesitation, half 
afraid of him, yet feeling, in spite of 
herself, that she could consult no one 
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so suitably as the Rector. ‘‘ Lord 
Winterbourne is trying to put us 
away; he says the house was only 
given to old Miss Bridget for her 
life!” 

“ Ah! but that is false, is it not?” 
said the Rector without any ceremony. 

Mrs. Atheling brightened at once. 
‘‘We think so,” she said, encour- 
aged by the perfectly cool tone of 
this remark, which proved a false 
statement on the part of my lord, no 
wonder at all to his reverend rela- 
tive; ‘but, indeed, the lawyer ad- 
vises us not to contest the matter, 
since Lord Winterbourne does not 
care for expense, and we are not 
rich. I do not know what my hus- 
band will say; but I am sure I will 
have a great grudge at the law if we 
are forced, against justice, to leave 
the Old Wood Lodge.” 

“Papa says it was once the pro- 
perty of the family, long, long before 
Aunt Bridget got it from Lord Win- 
terbourne,” said Agnes, with a little 
eagerness. This shadow of ancestry 
was rather agreeable to the imagina- 
tion of Agnes. 

“ And have you done anything— 
are you doing anything?” said the 
Rector. ‘‘I should be glad to send 
my own man of business to you; 
certainly you ought not to give up 
your property without at least a 
legal opinion upon the matter.” 

“We expect my son to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Atheling, with a little 
pride. “My son, though he is very 
young, has a great deal of judgment ; 
and ther he has been—brought up to 
the law.” : 

The Rector bowed gravely as he 
rose. “In that case, I can only offer 
my good wishes,” said the church- 
man, “and trust that we may long 
continue neighbours in spite of Lord 
Winterbourne. My sister would 
have been delighted to call upon you 
had she been able, but she is quite a 
confirmed invalid. Iam very glad to 
have made your acquaintance. Good 
morning, madam; good morning, 
Miss Atheling. Iam extremely glad 
to have met with you,” : 

The smallest shade of emphasis in 
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the world invested with a different 
character than usual these clergy- 
manly and parochial words: for the 
double expression of satisfaction was 
addressed to Agnes; it was to her 
pointedly that his stately but reve 
rential bow bore reference. He had 
come to see the family ; but he was 

ad to know Agnes, the intelligent 
istener who followed his sermons— 
the eager bright young eyes which 
flashed warfare and defiance on his 
solemn deliverances—and, unawares 
to herself, saw through the pretences 
of his disturbed and troubled spirit. 
Lionel Rivers was not very sensi- 
tively alive to the beautiful: he saw 
little to attract his eye, much less his 
heart, in that pretty drooping Marian. 
who was to every other observer the 
sweetest little downcast princess who 
ever gained the magic succours of 
a fairy tale. The Rector scarcely 
turned a passing glance upon her, as 
she sat in her tender beauty by the 
table, leaning her beautiful head 
upon her hands. But with a diffe- 
rent kind of observation from that 
of Mr. Agar, he read the bright 
and constant comment on what he 
said himself, and what others said, 
that ran and sparkled in the face of 
Agnes. She who never had any 
lovers, had attracted one at least to 
watch her looks and her movements 
with a jealous eye. He was ne 
“in love,” —not the smallest hair- 
breadth in the world. In his pre- 
sent mood he would gladly have 
seen her form an order of sisters, be- 
nevolent votaresses of St. Frideswide, 
or of some unknown dess of the 
medieval world, build an antique 
house in the “pointed” style, and 
live a female bishop ruling over the 
inferior parish, and being ruled over 
by the clergy. Such a colleague 
the Rector fancied would be highly 
“useful,” and he had never seen any 
one whom he could elect to the office 
with so much satisfaction as Agnes 
Atheling. How far she would have 
felt herself complimented by this 
idea was entirely a different question, 
and one of which the Rector never 
thought. 
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RESPECTABILITY.—A DIALOGUE, 


Irenzus had a little adventure 
theother night which came without 
his seeking. Hearing a sort of creak- 
ing, squeaking, screwing noise at his 
drawing-room window, which is be- 
low his bedroom, he got up stealth- 
ily, armed himself, went out by the 
back door, stole round the house, and 
under the trees on the lawn, till he 
could reconnoitre the point assailed 
by the enemy; and descried, as he 
expected, a man trying to force his 
way into the house, the fact being 
shown by the luminous disc of a 
dark-lantern being directed on the 
shutters. Irenzeus, by name _peace- 
ful, is by nature brave. He did not 
rush into sudden action, but, time 
sufficing, stood in observation in the 
nearest covert, to see what our gentle- 
man would do next. The window 
in question was a few feet from the 
ground. As soon as a pane of glass 
had been artistically removed with 
a pitch plaster, the centre-bit had 
done its work, and through the hole 
made by that instrament the bur- 
glar had succeeded in unbarring a 
shutter. This done, he placed two 
bodies, which looked very much like 
a horse-pistol and a crowbar, on the 
sill, which projected outside, sprang 
@n the edge of the window, and was 
proceeding to force himself into the 
room, head and shoulders first. This 
was what Irenzeus waited for. Know- 
ing the whereabouts of a piece of 
cord, as he stole down stairs he had 
formed it into a sort of lasso, and 
with this, before our friend could re- 
cover from his first astonishment, he 
had pinioned his legs, with an almost 
simultaneous motion pushing his 
pistol and crowbar down on the 
lawn. His own barkers were in his 
capacious dressing-gown pockets. The 
thief beginning to struggle, he then 
- upset him head foremost into the draw- 
ing-room, and jumped in after him, 
and, cocking one of his pistols, placed 
the muzzle close to his ear, threaten- 
ing to shoot him if he resisted. 
By thistime the scuffle had brought 
the male household, and the prisoner 


was made safe in an outhouse till he 
should be wanted. Well, said I to 
Trenzeus, as he sat telling me this 
story, soon after, over our claret, in 
the octagon snuggery, I suppose the 
fellow has been committed, and you 
will have to stand in the witness- 
box at the quarter sessions, as a butt 
for the sarcasm of his counsel. De- 
pend upon it he will make out that 
the burglar was the injured man, a 
carpenter doing job-work or some- 
thing of the kind, against whom you 
have had a spite ever since the 
election, and terrify you with an 
action for false imprisoument. 

IrEnzus.—No fear of that; I did 
not commit him. 

TiePoLemMus.—Then you commit- 
ted yourself. You did not vindicate 
the majesty of law. But you don’t 
mean to say you let him loose on 
society again. 

Irenazus.—Not that either. I 
thought one ticket of leave was 
enough for him. 

TLePoLEmus.—I hope you did not 
take the law into your own hands 
and put him to death ; it would have 
been just, but scarcely constitutional. 

Iren.£us.—Not that either. 

Tierotemus. Then have you got 
him still a prisoner, paying for his 
keep? I would rather keep another 
big dog like my Newfoundland. 

Irenaus.—I see that I must let 
you into my secret, which belongs, as 
well as to myself, to my butler and 
footman. I bound them, not by oath, 
for I have still some Quakerish scruples 
on that point, but by solemn promise, 
and I think Ican depend on them. 
The fact is, I have taken the fellow 
into my service as a wood-cutter.* 

TLePoLemus.—And poacher. 

Inenaus.—Very likely. It was 
through poaching he got into his first 
trouble; he had knocked down a 
gamekeeper, 

TLePoLemus, — How 
have been so rash? 

Inenzus. — Considering all the 
circumstances, I did not see any 
other way of getting out of my 


could you 





* This is borrowed from an incident in the life of the Rev. Rowland Hill. 
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difficulty. As he lay sprawling on 
the drawing-room floor, I observed 
that he seemed more agitated than I 
did, and remarked that the work 
was evidently unnatural to him. I 
examined his pistol, and found it not 
loaded. There was a mixture of 
shame in his trouble which I could 
not overlook. I dismissed the ser- 
vants and questioned him, having 
prepared a white lie for my female 
household, to the purport that the 
thieves had escaped in the struggle. 
He admitted at once that he was a 
ticket-of-leave man. I hardly want- 
ed a practical example to convince 
me of the necessity of changing as 
soon as possible that nonsensical 
system. He had poached, beirg out 
of work, to keep his family’ A 
keeper having come on him suddenly 
aud tried to capture him, he had 
knocked him down, and for some 
days the man’s life was despaired. of. 
He had been in gaol for some time; 
conducted himself well, and received 
his ticket of leave. Loose on the 
world, he had knocked at a good 
many gates for employment, but 
was very shortly rejected from all. 
He was watched by two classes of 
police, the legal and the illegal. One 
of the latter found him hungry and 
desperate, wandering about the fields. 
His wife and children were safe in 
the union. The invitation to take a 
glass of spirits was irresistible in 
the damp fog to an empty stomach. 
Desperate talk led to more glasses, 
and desperate resolves. The con- 
federate had marked out Irenzus’s 
house, and the two were to meet on 
the night in question and rob it. 
A lesson in the art was soon given. 
Our ticket-ofleave man was true to 
his appointment, but the friend had 
disappointed him; and in an evil 
moment, instead of seeing that he 
had been cheated, and would, if suc- 
cessful, have his own share of the 
spoil wrung from him under a threat 
of information, he went to work alone, 
I confess it was weak to act as I did, 
but there was one expression in the 
burglar’s account that touched me. 
He said he tried high and low for 
work, but he found the world too 
respectable. I pondered on that word 
respectable, saw the truth and force 
of the remark, and determined to 
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give him the only chance of refor- 
mation, by taking him into my service 
in an out-door situation. Iam pre 
against a repetition of the burglary ; 
and the temptation to poaching will 
furnish me at a small cost with a 
test of the man’s sincerity. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Now I begin to un- 
derstand you. My own utter aver- 
sion to respectability gives me a 
certain sympathy with your burglar- 
ious friend; and I do in my heart 
believe, that your experiment will 
turn out well. As for our Reverend 
Celsus, he has the audacity to {tell 
his Congregation that Respestibility 
is the English Antichrist, an assertion 
which may do harm if unexplained. 
Do you agree with me in this matter ? 

Tren 2vs.—I don’t know. I never 
thought much about it. However, 
we'll have the curtains drawn, order 
in coffee, and discuss Respectability 
over, or rather under, a havannah. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—Respectablity never 
smokes. 

Irenzus. — Never 
make her for once. 

Tiepotemus. — Don’t say her, say 
it. Inever give the feminine gender 
to anything I do not-like. 

Irenazvs. — If _ respectability 
smokes not, does it drink ? 

TLEPOLEMUs.—Yes, spirits. in se- 
cret. Witness the traitorous eru- 
bescence on the wings of its nose. 
Otherwise it — be suspected of a 

ious horror of fermentation, from 
its present efforts to introduce the 
Maine Liquor Law, the real effect of 
which is known to be to make drink- 
ing private instead of public, and to 
turn public-houses into sly grog-sho 
I confess myself rather partial to the 
thoroughly British term public-house, 
as it shows that whatever is done 
there, right or wrong, is done openly, 
at least, if not honestly. 

Tren a&vs.—I confess to a prejudice 
against public-houses. I will not 
grant a license in my parish. 

TiEPoLEmus.—So the people go 
farther and fare worse. It is use 
respectability has tabooed public- 
houses that they have become, as 
they undoubtedly are, instruments 
of demoralisation to the poor. How 
would respectability have the lab- 
ouring man live? I can about tell 
you. He must rise at four or at six, 


mind, we'll 
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according to the season. He must 
work till mid-day, and come home to 
a dinner which respectability has not 
chosen to teach his poor wife how to 
cook : it is consequently indigestible. 
Never mind. He drinks water with 
it, a liquid which, in very few parts 
of the country, can be obtained 

muine. He works again till night- 

1. Then he comes home again to 
bread and cheese and the same water, 
and respectability altows him a pipe, 
in consideration of his belonging to the 
lower classes, and with the pipe a 
tract which it has left at his cottage 
in the morning. Perhaps his fatigue 
has been refreshed by some falsified 
tea and adulterated sugar, for respec- 
tability sells these things. and there- 
fore attaches no penalty to its own 

ins. Such is the life of poor 

odge in theory. As for Joan his 
wife, she has been to school; she 
knows how to read, write, and cast 
accounts; has learned at the Sunday 
school her duty to God and man 
theoretically ; at the day-school, the 
use of the globes and universal history ; 
and once a-month she has attended 
a lecture on hydraulics, hydrostatics, 
or vegetable physiology. Poor crea- 
ture! she is well-educated, well-mean- 
ing, patient, industrious, and Hodge is 
perhaps a brute not to appreciate her 
because she cannot keep a cottage 
clean, or dress a dinner that will agree 
with him, or for the more selfish 
reason that she has never been taught, 
like the costumed nts of the 
Continent, to set off her personal at- 
tractions to advantage. That, of 
course, is all vanity in the eyes of re- 
spectability. Alas, poor Hodge ! He 
is tempted and falls. He wants to 
know what is going on in the world, 
to look at a paper, to have a chat 
with a neighbour who understands 
something more homely than hydro- 
statics; perhaps he is unreasonable 
enough to wish to indulge in a game 
of skittles. All these things are to 
be had at the Blue Lion for the price 
of a pint of beer. But the beer at 
the Blue Lion is poisoned with in- 
toxicating drugs. His intellect grows 
darker and darker. The animal with- 
in him is stirred to madness. _ His 
helpless helpmate tries to wean 
im, but in vain. He becomes that 
Saxon cannibal, a wife-beater, and 
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the neighbours send him to the tread- 
mill, and respectability turns up its 
eyes and wonders that such wicked- 
ness should exist in the world. 

Now, Ireneus, I cannot in m 
heart believe that that poor man is 
naturally worse than you orme. You 
know the strength of temptation, for 
not even in you is the animal quite 
extinct. You belong to the Codger’s 
Club, do you not? Answer me truly, 
What use do you make of it? 

Trenaus.—I do not abuse it. Al- 
though the cuisine at the Codger’s 
is irreproachable,—in fact, the best in 
the world, as #t applies French art to 
English materials, — yet my home- 
dinner (for Mrs. I. is not ashamed to 
apply her attention to these mat- 
ters), eombined with domestic society, 
generally counterbalances and over- 
balances the club’s attractions. I 
will be sincere in my confessions. I 
sometimes do go there for a change-— 
for a little men’s society, and for the 
exceeding quietness of the library. 
There are two ways of abusing clubs, 
neither of which I practise. One 
is that of dining there perpetually, 
which some men do when they have 
families at home. ButI suspect that 
the domestic cold mutton was ori- 
ginally at the bottom of that griev- 
ance. The other is that of more than 
taking out the annual six guineas 
in bread and beer, both of which are 
@ discretion, and making a dinner 
of luncheon in the middle of the day. 
But there are so few who practise 
this that it does not much matter, 
they are chiefly poor idletons; for 
the City men, some of whom might do 
it, are engaged at that hour. ~ 

TLEPOLEMUs.—But as to the beer ~ 
@ discretion, do they not take too 
much of it? and what effect has it on 
the servants ? 

Irenzus. — The club is the loser, 
but they are the gainers. Not a man, 
of either masters or servants, was 
ever the worse. As for the latter, 
it all goes to swell the porter’s cheeks 
and the waiter’s calves. The reason 
is easily told. It is Ind and Coope’s 
A. K., one of the most translucent, 
honest, refreshing, beneficent, trans- 
cendent, if not transcendental, bev- 
erages ever concocted by lovers of 
their species in October. Some peo- 


ple believe in the infallibility of the 
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Pope : they may believe as they like; 
I believe in the infallibility of the 
great firms of British beer-kings ; 
and if new constellations are ever 
discovered, I should not object to 
place them in the heavens with Orion 
and the ship Argo. Quite as good as 
those names of heathendom would 
sound Ind, Coope, and Oo., Barcla 
and Perkins, Coombe and Delafield, 
&c. &c. As for Bass and Allsop, 
they have been tested by Liebig, 
and come forth from the ordeal pure 
as gold from the refiner; and the 
triumph has even seemed to my 
fancy to increase the friskiness of 
the liquid gold they produce. All 
honour to our noble ale-kings! As 
their ancestors the sea-kings ruled 
the waters, may their beneficent 
sway long continue over the fer- 
mented liquors of our land! They 
never poison poor Hodge's beer. He 
suffers from the low class of retailers, 
for there are dishonourable as well 
as honourable publicans, and the for- 
mer class ought to be branded. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—Brandied! no, in- 
deed; so far from that, I would pun- 
ish them with death ; for their crime 
is the crime of Palmer, and like him 
they potson for base gain, and scarcely 
more slowly. Yet there is some ex- 
cuse for them, because respectability 
has all long treated those of their 
calling as Pariahs. Well, Irenzus, 
I now come to what I was going 
to say when you brought in your 
panegyric on the beerocracy—a better 
thing, I grant you, than bureaucracy. 
Let the poor man have his club as 
well as the rich. Recognise the 
publican, and do not, as a matter of 
course, assimilate him to his Scrip- 
tural namesake, who also had much 
unjust obloquy to bear, After all, 
how often yo A his refreshing glass 
been to you and me, shooting, hunt- 
ing, or simply pedestrianising— 


ddorrépy dopdvte rnyaiov péoc— 


a very fountain-rill to the thirsty 
wayfarer, when no other fountain 
was at hand, even though a single 
draught contented us. Good as model 
lodging-houses may be, I think model 
public-houses quite as great a desi- 
deratum. Let there be clubs for 
the poor, and clubs in every sense of 
the term. To prevent any interfer- 
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ence with domesticity, let them pro- 
vide every day a labourer’s ordinary, 
where men, wives, and children may 
dine, as at some places on the Con- 
tinent. Nothing puts a small estab- 
lishment so much out of its way as 
the necessity of providing a daily 
dinner at home, tt is one of those 
things which is done more cheaply 
and much better by combination. 
You know that the combination- 
rooms at Cambridge have some of 
the best port in the world. Let the 
landlord himself preside at such or- 
dinary, and the clergyman occasion- 
ally look in and say grace, Let there 
be half an hour of chat, re or 
amusement afterwards, and the men 
might be allowed an extra glass 
wherewith to talk over their own 
affairs, after the retirement of the 
a ng — > -_ such 

aces must be thoroughly well regu- 

ted, and there is no Bored they 
should not be; the higher classes 
have been sobered by ggblic opinion 
and not by Maine liqor laws; an 
if they will look well to the matter, 
that public opinion will gradually 
ex itself amongst the poor. Re- 
striction has been weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting: it only 
leads to concealment fand hypocrisy ; 
while respectability throws a coat of 
whitewash on the ruinous wall, pro- 
nounces it sound, and then is exceed- 
ingly astonished when it comes down 
with a crash on its own head. 

Irenazvus.—Bat you have said that 
respectability drinks not in public 
but in private, and does not smoke. 
These are only accidents—what is its 
essence? I want to understand bet- 
ter what it is. 

TLEPOLEMUs.— What do you some- 
times call this room—this octagon 
snuggery of yours—where you wish 
all your guests to speak their minds? 

rEN&ZUS—The Temple of Truth. 
You see here I have a statuette of 
that goddess in a glass shrine, with 
the motto— 
bpbdv dAnbét 'der. 

Tiepotemus.—It is winked at 
across the room by Bacchus holding 
out a cup, round which twines a 
fillet, inscribed “In vino veritas.” 
looks to me more like Aphro- 

ite. 
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Trenzus. — Yes, the heavenly 
Aphrodite. Truth is so beautiful 
when seen unveiled that she attracts 
the love of all. No wonder that 
Bacchus winks; but she will have 
nothing to say to him, at least till 
he is sober. 

TLEePoLemus;—You call this room 
the Temple of Truth. As you ask 
me fora definition of respectability, 
I shall take the liberty of calling it 
the Temple of Untruth. 

Irenzvus.—What is its style of 
architecture ? ‘ 

TLEeEPoLEmMus. — Ohurchwarden’s 
Gothic, well whitewashed, or else 
that aberration from the Grecian, 
for which I know no fitter name 
than Meeting-house Renaissance, or 
New-birth Che»p and Nasty. 

Irenzus.—W ho are its priests ? 

TLEPoLemus.—EHvery possible des- 
cription of impostor, except those 
comparatively honest deceivers who 
ate vulgarly known by that name. 
In some punggpt lines, two thousand 
years ago and more, Aristophanes 
made out the list of the priests of 
Athenian respectability, with whom, 
by a fatal mistake, he confounded 
Socrates. ‘“ Diviners from Thurium,” 
nowadays represented by Exeter 
Hall divines ; ‘‘ Medicine-men,” now- 
adays fashionable quacks; “ Idle- 
tons with rings and lovelocks,” now- 
adays ssl preachers; “Com- 
posers of staves for the cyclic chorus- 
ses,” now inventors of music for the 
million ; “ deceivers in things above 
the earth,” alas! their name is now 
legion. But the strongest resem- 
blance between the sophists of 
Athens and the priests of respecta- 
bility in the present day is, that 
both talk a world of rubbish about 
education, and corrupt youth by 
leading them from honest and manly 
pursuits into useless speculations and 
sedentary habits, under the plea of 
improving their minds and morals. 

RENzZUS.—What are the ponti- 
fical habits ? 

TLEPoLEMUS.—It would be invi- 
dious to particularise. They differ, 
like those of the Romish Church or 
its imitators, according to the services 
they are engaged in. As a general 


hint, I cannot help referring to what 
is called, in the slang of London beg- 
gars, and those who know them, 
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“the clean and respectable dodge.” 
Dodger wears a stiff hat, napless, but 
well brushed, with a narrow brim, 
a white neckcloth, not tied like that 
of the orthodox clergy, but @ la 
gargon d’hotel; rusty black habili- 
ments, upper and nether, also well- 
brushed, large low shoes with grey 
stockings ; old black gloves much too 
large, one of which holds a bundle of 
tracts, and the other very appropri- 
ately a bundle of lucifers; his head 
loosely on his shoulders, downcast 
eyelids, sleek hair, a closely-shaven 
chin, and a bent posture, significant, 
like that of Uriah Heap in Copper- 
field, of humility. This is of course 
a caricature of a favourite style 
among the priests of respectability, 
for the clean and respectable dodger 
is really a deep humonrist, and well 
known as the soul of the company 
at the “‘Ken” in the evening. It is 
hard, as I say, to particularise, but 
the stiff round hat and shaven chin 
are de rigueur ; no priest of respect- 
ability would dare a beard and wide- 
awake, except when in_ strictest 
mufti, and out of the eyes of all men. 
There is one great difference between 
the votaries of respectability, all of 
whom aspire to be priests, and those 
neophytes of the Sophists ridiculed 
by Aristophanes. The latter were 
obliged to enter undraped into the 
sacred schoolroom. Respectability 
requires of its novices and proficients 
that they should be clothed to the 
chin. Indeed, from its aversion to 
Truth, which is a naked deity, it has 
a nervous horror of the nude on all 
occasions, and delights at running 
atilt at all pictures and statues which 
represent mankind as it came from 
the hand of its Maker. But all the 
garments which hang in the green- 
room, or rather vestry of respecta- 
bility, are sad-coloured; even your 
high drab, Irenzeus, would not pass 
muster there. 

Trenzus.—I do not like to hear 
you attack the Society of Friends, to 
which you know I used to belong 
before my conversion to Orthodoxy. 
Several of my fastest friends still 
belong to that community. 

Tierotemus.—A fast friend !— 
meaning, I suppose, the same thing 
as a wet Quaker. Irenzus, I am 
quite of your opinion that many ex- 
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cellent members of society still be- 
long to that body, although their 
absurd principles, if carried out, 
would make England a province of 
Russia or France, or a sort of puri- 
tan Cuba, to be annexed by the 
Southerners at the first convenient 
opportunity. Nevertheless, I cannot 
resist the temptation of pointing 
them out as fine specimens of the 
priesthood of respectability. 

Iren.2us.—They surely do not wor- 
ship idols. 

T.erotemus. — Respectability is 
not an idol; it is only a temple. 
Its high altar is not occupied an 
image or reredos, but by a huge 
looking-glass, in which its votaries 
gaze, and fall in love, Narcissus-like, 
with their own perfections. Its re- 
ligion is simply the religion of self- 
ishness. The principles of your 
quondam sect have greatly changed 
since their first propagation. George 
Fox was a fanatic, three parts mad. 
He made war on society and society 
on him, though not with carnal 
weapons. His followers were per- 
secuted, then tolerated, and lastly 
petted. They began with being icono- 
clasts, and ended with being well- 
to-do commercial people, priests of 
respectability. They began with 
being Arabs, and ended with being 
Philistines. 

Irenazus. —I don’t 
you. 

TLEepoLemus.—I will explain by- 
and-by, what I mean by those two 
words. They began with their words, 
if not their hands, being against 
every man, and every man’s hands 
as well as words against them; they 
ended with the mere advocacy of sel- 
fish principles, denunciations of war, de- 
nunciations of all institutions founded 
on antiquity and divine fiat, making 
undisturbed money-getting and calm 
— enjoyment the chief good of 
ife. 

Iren.2us.—How sensual enjoyment ? 
I am sure they are generally very sober 
and moral. 

Tierotemvus.—I do not deny it. 
By sensual enjoyment I do not neces- 
sarily mean sensual excess, Enjoy- 
ment human nature will have. When 


understand 


#® man or a sect- denounces all enjoy- 
ments, which, indeed, are the high- 
est apart from those of a purely reli- 
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gious nature—all enjoyments, I mean, 
which exist in the boundary-line be- 
tween sense and intellect—the enjoy- 
ments of music, painting, theatricals, 
field-sports, &c.,—I say that he and 
they are much more likely to relapse 
into a state of mere animal and sen- 
sual comfort, good dinners, good wines, 
and sleepy chairs, than to rise into 
an ecstatic state of heavenly beati- 
tude, with their earthly five senses 
still clinging to them. In my diatribe 
against respectability, while wishing 
to spare your feelings, I cannot pass 
over the fact that your late sect in 
particular has furnished some of the 
strongest illustrations of its priest- 
hood, and indeed are chiefly to be 
found in those countries which are 
most favourable to the development 
of the respectable character. They 
are, as many a magistrate has borne 
witness when condemning some ex- 
ceptional mal-practices of a Quaker, 
a most respectable sect. 

Irenzus.—Enough. But explain 
what you meant by Arabs and Philis- 
tines. 

TiEeror#us.—There are very few 

neralisations which are so strictly 
ounded on fact that it is not easy for 
a cavilling spirit to find many excep- 
tions to every rule laid down. And 
Nature herself seems to take a secret 
pleasure in abating that human con- 
ceit which delights in showing its 
own power by endless classification. 
For this purpose it may be amongst 
others that she created the bat, the 
nyl-ghau, the zoophyte, and above 
all, the duck-billed platypus of 
Australia. Still, no doubt, there is 
a certain amount of truth in every 
classification founded on a good num- 
ber of examples, Ethnologists have 
divided mankind into black, white, 
brown, olive, yellow, red, and accord- 
ing to the names of their forefathers, 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet ; politicians 
have divided them into civilised and 
barbarous; divines into. Pagan and 
Christian ; and moralists and divines 
both, into good and bad. A great 
many other divisions might be made, 
and I choose to divide in a manner 
which suits my own fancy, according 
to a religion they profess, or rather 
practise, quite separate from any 
other division according to religious 
profession. I divide them into those 
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who worship in the temple of Trath, 
whom I call Arab; and those who 
worship in the temple of Untruth, 
whom I am pleased to call Philistines. 
All men are in some sense or other, 
at some season or other, or in some 
frame of mind or other, either Arabs 
or Philistines, more or less so. 

Irenazvus.—How Arabs? 

TiePotemus.— Wait a bit. When 
Aristotle drew up his scheme of 
virtues and vices, the virtues con- 
sisting in means, and the vices in 
extremes, he was somewhat incon- 
sistent, for he allowed that the mean 
virtue was always more or less like 
one or the other of the extreme vices. 
Thus the liberal man (not the liberal 
politician) was more closely allied to 
the extravagant than the miserly, and 
indeed would he merged in him in 
time, because, being quick in giving 
away and slow in receiving, his pro- 
perty in time would be sure to come 
to nothing. Now, the Arab and the 
Philistine are, one a mean and the 
other an extreme, though the Philis- 
tine is, in a punning sense, the meaner 
character of the two. As the Arab is 
my favourite, I include under his 
name the real mean, the true man, 
the “Homo factus ad unguem” of 
the Latins, the yapieic of the Greeks, 
the Anstandiger Mann of the Germans, 
the “Homme comme il faut” of the 
French, and the Gentleman (though 
this last term must be limited) of the 
British. But as it is ruin to a man’s 
worlily prospects, if he be not inde- 
pendent in means, to be too much of 
uu Arab, although I like him, I must 
grant that he is licensed so far to de- 
ceive the world as occasionally to wear, 
instead of his own light garments, the 
Philistine’s coat of mail. 


“Why should I wear my heart upon my 
sleeve 
For daws to peck at ?” 


Oar climate is cold, and therefore the 
Arab to live has a right to borrow 
the livery of respectability, but he 
must be careful not to let it alter his 
truer nature. But what do I mean 
by Arab? I use the term because I 
can find no better word to express 
the true and genuine man, the un- 
clad son of nature. It is an accident, 
and not an essential condition, from 
which [ borrow the word. The man 
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who worships truth perpetually, and 
parades his religion, must expect, like 
the Ishmaelite of old and of the pre- 
sent day, to have every man’s hand 
against him, and, as a consequence, 
his own against every man. If the 
true man is not prepared for this ex- 
treme consequence, he must take re- 
fage in reticences. He must satisfy 
himself with denying falsehoods, and 
confine his declarations of truth to 
that which it is his manifest duty to 
declare, which it will do others good 
for him to declare, and, above all, to 
the declaration of that which he is 
quite sure is truth, for he cannot 
trust his own judgment too far. One 
of the chief characteristics, then, of 
my Arab is his love of truth, another 
his position of hostility to society. If 
the former characteristic grows weak 
and the latter strong, he degenerates 
into the blackguard. I have not, I 
confess, an unmitigated aversion to a 
blackguard ; he is simply an unphilo- 
sophical Diogenes. A _ blackguard 
may be a gentleman: Charles II. 
was both: but he can never be a 
snob, or, what is something like it, a 
Philistine. 

IneEnazvus.—I think I enter into 
your meaning in using the term 
Arab. I heard it once well said from 
the lips of a distinguished man, that 
if he had the whole of truth in his 
hand, he would only open his little 
finger. He loved truth, but loved 
peace at the same time. Thus the 
world generally supposes the oppo- 
site of truth to be falsehood. Aris- 
totle, not very complimentary to his 
teacher, assumes that it is Plato; 
you seem to assume it to mean respect- 
ability. 

Tierotemus.— The opposite of 
truth is untruth; but, if you paid 
me attention, you remarked that I 
called respectability not untruth it- 
self, but the temple where it is wor- 
shipped. 

Tren 2vus.—Explain your term Phil- 
istine. 

TLEPoLEMus.—I was in great dif 
ficulty to find a word to explain 
what I mean, and I found it at 
last in the vocabulary of the Ger- 
man students. Thackeray’s “snob” 


would not quite do; he used the 
word in an acceptation in which it 
is not used by the world—namely, to 
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mean a vulgar impostor ; and I think 
that to use a vernacular word in the 
second intention is more likely to 
lead astray than to borrow a foreign 
word for one’s purpose. Besides, the 
word Philistine is more cosmopolitan 
than snob, as that of Arab is wider 
than gentleman. Again, the divi- 
sion of gentleman and snob is not 
exhaustive. Many of mankind are 
neither one nor the other. The 
Philistine of my drawing is very 
nearly the Philister of the German 
student. The name of Philister 
comprehends the whole of mankind 
who are neither students, women, 
nor children. The Bursch or stu- 
dent is the covenanted person, and 
the Philister the uncovenanted. 
And it counts as nothing that a man 
has been a student once; let him 
take a certain step in life—for in- 
stance, a government office — and 
back he goes to the Philisters 
again. But the marrow of the dis- 
tinction according to the students is, 
that the student is free and the Phi- 
lister a slave; that the student is 
true, and the Philister fictitious; 
that the student is a real character, 
and the Philister an impostor; the 
student holy, the Philister unholy ; 
the student ever green in youth, the 
Philister old in temperament and man- 
ners—in short, the student a trump, 
and the Philister a muff. And Phil- 
isterei, in the language of the student, 
or student-like professor, is a word 
that denotes generally convention- 
ality, subservience, snobbishness, 
meanness, priggishness. Now Phil- 
ister or Philistine is just the word 
I want. Impostor is too strong, 
and marks the exaggeration of the 
character. Actor is too honourable, 
for a real actor is a great artist, and 
by no means a Philistine. All the 
men I have ever met have been, are, 
or will be — for I do not include 
women in one or the other of the 
categories — either Arabs or Philis- 
tines. 

Trenzvus.— Why not include wo- 
men ? 

TLepotemus. — Because, if I do, 
I shall put my foot in it. And 
again, women are such mysteriously 
composite characters — they have so 
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many odd inns and outs in their 
minds and tempers, so many fag- 
ends of ideas sticking in their intel- 
ligences, like old nails in a beam, 
which you may knock in or break 
off, but never can pull out by fair 
means; so many pretty little preju- 
dices, “quips, cranks, and wanton 
wiles ;” truth and falsehood, or 
rather I should say fiction, interlac- 
ing each other so intricately in their 
constitutions, that it is like that 
west coast of Scotland difficult to 
describe as land or water; that 
which is natural in them is so artifi- 
cial, and that which is artificial so 
natural, as Goethe says— 
“ Das naturel der Frauen 
Ist so sehr mit Kunst verwandt,” 

that the task of discrimination, dis- 
tinction, or classification, is far above 
my powers. If you want to under- 
stand what I mean, read Jane Eyre, 
Shirley, and Villette. By the way 
Currer Bell is a bit of a female Arab, 
though in saying so T am venturing 
on a course whereI just owned my- 
self without mark or compass. 

IrEnzvus.—The fact is, that I see 
you have not the same perchant for 
feminine as for masculine Ishmael- 
ites. Let’s change the subject. 

[Enter, with a small portmanteau 

on his shoulder, Oxtsus Cope ; 
followed by Mrs. Cxtsus, with 
the “ Rose of Devon”* on her 
cheeks. | 

Mrs. Copzr.—What subject ? 

Trenavus (kissing her). — Never 
mind, daughter, dear. How glad I 
am to see you, though I only ex- 
pected you to-morrow! So, Celsus, 
you have quite recovered from the 
first instalment of your fire, the 
move, which your better ion 80 
skilfully evaded by finding Torquay 
necessary at the crisis for the health 
of her last edition. Why, respecta- 
bility has actually allowed you to 
carry your own bundle. 

Crtsus. — My biceps and triceps, 
and pectoralis major and latissimus 
dorsi, were given me for some other 
purpose than to ring dumb-bells and 
swing loaded clubs. I do not at all 
agree with Cowper’s farmer— 


“ A kick that scarce would move a horse, 
Would kill a sound divine.” 





* See KIna@stEy’s Westward Ho! 
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I think that a clergyman ought to be 
more than other men, a man, as his 
profession is a ruling one — rector 
meaning ruler in Latin; and al- 
though high in my viéws, I am 
not long in the skirts, or one of your 
petticoated priests of the epicene 
gender. When I take exercise, I 
like it with some meaning in it; a 
constitutional walk or macadamised 
ride will not unstring my bow. 
Although I do not neglect my duties, 
I hope, I shoot and fish, yea, and 
even take an occasional canter with 
the hounds; for the hunting-field is 
not what it used to be in the time of 
our fathers. It is now a mere social 
party on horseback of the cream of 
the land—* la créme de la créme.” 

TLEPOLEMUs.—Devonshire cream, I 
suppose. 

Cetsus. — Exactly. The gentle- 
men I meet there are among the first 
men of the county; and as for an 
oath being heard, such anachronisms 
do not proceed from lips of the 
present day, even when the M. H. is 
slanging a Cockney for riding on his 
hounds; they belong to elderly gen- 
tlemen, whom I would not exclude 
from the field, if only for the sake of 
showing that the present genera- 
tion, which swears not at all, can 
ride just as well as the last, which 
did swear. It makes my position in 
this company more easy that no oath 
is heard. Whatever the men of 
the present day do, they prove that 
strong drink and strong language 
do not furnish a mysterious ce- 
ment to attach buckskin to pig- 
skin. 

Irenavus.—You mean to say that 
the field is so much more respectable 
than it was formerly, that you find 
no professional inconvenience in 
mixing with it. This is a singu- 
lar comment on Tlepolemus’s tirade 
against respectability, which he was 
indulging in before you arrived. 

Tierotemus. — One of the worst 
points about respectability is its un- 
warrantable assumption in claiming 
to do good that does not belong to it. 
Respectability is a commercial . virtue, 
and has nothing to do with the gen- 
tlemen of England who live at home 
at ease. They have given up swear- 
ing and drinking not through fear of 
what respectability will say of them, 
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but somewhat, I think, through fear 
of God, and also because they have 
found out more intellectual pleasures. 
For these reasons they have become, 
as a class, fit company for good cler- 
gymen, which their fathers scarcely 
were at all times, Squire Western 
might hob-nob with Parson Thwack- 
um, but Bishop Burnet would scarce- 
ly have felt at home with him. All- 
worthy isnow a much more common 
character than Western amongst our 
squirearchy ; and if God speeds the 
plough, our yeomen and farm-labour- 
ers will not be long in following in 
the steps of their betters, 

Cztsus.—Just be kind enough to 
initiate us two into the subject of 
that Eleusinian conversation which 
appears to have preceded our arrival. 

TLEPOLEMUs recapitulates. 

Crtsus.—I do not quite know 
what to say as to your division into 
Arabs and Philistines. Your allu- 
sions are Eastern. The Philistines 
stand for the Canaanites; and what 
is to become of the Jews, who, being 
a people remarkable for vitality and 
fertility, will not be extinguished or 
ignored ? 

TiePpoLtemus.—The Jew class lives 
amongst us now; but as their fathers 
were very much mixed up with the 
Canaanites, through their disobedi- 
ence to the divine command, so 
are they now; and they make hewers 
of wood and drawers of water of 
them as they did of old. They pull 
the strings of all their commercial 
transactions, and sometimes upset 
their equilibrium. The fact at the 
present day is, it is hard to know 
these two Semitic tribes apart. But, 
apropos of the Arabs, you have some 
among the clergy. By the way, what 
do you west-country people say of the 
Archbishop’s decision in the case of 
Archdeacon D, ? 

Crtsus.—Archdeacon D. is a man 
of fine nature, and, as well as being a 
thoroughly good parochial workman, 
a favourite in the society in which he . 
moves. But Archdeacon D. is too 
much of an Arab for his earthly 
peace. He has been too long, like 
the Irishmam at Donnybrook, sweep- 
ing the earth with his upper gar- 
ment, and crying, “Is there no gin- 
tleman who will have the kindness 
to trid on my coat?” A certain 
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hedger and ditcher ing along the 
road did tread on iP not + ithout the 
instigation of a strong faction at his 
back. “Hine ille lachryme.” As 
for the Archbishop’s sentence of de- 
privation, he was driven to it, pro- 
bably against his will, for he is. said 
to be a kind man. But the sentence 
itself is an anachronism. The Arch- 
deacon maintains a mythic, misty, 
and transcendental interpretation of 
one of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England. His oppo- 
nents maintain that his interpre- 
tation is inconsistent with the letter 
of the Article. They will not listen 
to his explanation, which, in defer- 
ence to his character, ought to carry 
more weight with it ; and there ought 
to be something conceded to the so- 
lemn affirmation of an otherwise truth- 
ful man, that he does not believe his 
view to be inconsistent, but is ready to 
sign the Articles ex animo. For this 
dim discrepancy, visible only to mi- 
croscopic eyes, the Archdeacon is to 
incur confiscation of all his church pre- 
ferment, which, for all I know, may 
amount to the sum of his worldly 
goods. He is to be stigmatised as a 
traitor to Protestantism, and yet he 
himself and his friends say that his 
view does not amount to that which 
is an article of faith with all the Lu- 
theran Protestant churches of the 
Continent. How truly, in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters, do we strain out gnats 
and swallow camels! Why, the Arch- 
deacon might have been guilty of any 
one of the seven deadly sins, or of all 
together, and the utmost that would 
have been done by the ecclesiastical 
authorities would have been to se- 
questrate his living, appointing a 
curate to do his duties, but assigning 
to his use the emoluments. As are 
your fabulous Philistines, so is the 
sect of the more authentic Pharisees 
truly indestructible. The Archdea- 
con was much to blame, I think, if it 
be true that he rejected candidates 
for Orders who did not hold his own 
view ; but he was overruled, and it 
' is not a case where reprisals are jus- 
tifiable. A great many men do well 


in subordinate situations, who would 
tyrannise if they possessed power ; 
and their having tried to tyrannise, 
and having been thwarted, is no ex- 
cuse for tyrannising ever them—their 
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having been thwarted is a sufficient 
punishment. The parties in the 
Church balance each other, and are 
both constitutional if Properly con- 
sidered. They are like Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers and Her Majesty’s 
Opposition in the State. They would 
destroy each other if they could, but 
moderate men value them both too 
much for other reasons to allow them 
to emulate the Kilkenny cats. Let 
them live and let live. Their pole- 
mics may be mischievous, but as there 
are a number of most estimable indi- 
viduals in both of them, the practical 
good they do is likely amply to ,com- 
pensate for the mischief of their 
polemics. As for martyrdom it is 
another of our anachronisms. The 

olice will pull a man out of the 

hames who tries to drown himself, 
and the magistrate will lecture him 
afterwards; and even thus should a 
benign society endeavour to bring to 
reason any morbid appetency for 
committing martyrdom. Its crown is 
out of the reach of men of these de- 
generate days, and they ought not to 
be allowed to break their necks in 
climbing after it. Although I am an- 
gry with Archdeacon D. for exciting 
our feelings unnecessarily, as we are 
with a child who tumbles into the river 
from wantonness, yet I cannot forget 
that it was he who delivered in Convo- 
cation the manly protest against the 
Germanization of our University, One 
martyr’s mémorial at Oxford is orna- 
mental; we would rather spend our 
money in a fountain than build an- 
other. And I must protest against 
his enemies being allowed to burn 
the Archdeacon, even if he receives a 
good-natured roasting at our hands, 
such as boys administer to the fags 
at a public school, to teach them not 
to play with fire. 

“TLEPoLEMus. — He is too good an 
Arab to be spared in an age which 
swarms with Philistines. By the 
way, I think the Church of England 
generally has shown very little tact 
in dealing with her Arab sons. 
Wesley and Rowland Hill were of 
this stamp, and ought to have been 
employed in a fitting sphere, and not 
expelled. I do not like to mention 
present men, but I was glad to see 
that the proceedings against G. by 
a bishop of the High-Church party 
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fell to the ground ; and I was sorry 
to see that those against M. were 
successful in a certain public institu- 
tion. M.’s fault was dogmatising 
on a subject where dogmatism is in- 
admissible, and where his dogma 
happened to contradict that com- 
monly received. It is strange that 
in theology, where only a certain 
number of necessary truths are re- 
vealed, men are so much slower than 
in any other branch of human know- 
ledge to grant that our,finite intel- 
ligence must leave some < questions 
open, and that there are things which, 
while here on earth, we must be con- 
tented to see through a glass darkly. 
Celsus will pardon the serious turn 
my remarks are taking. 

Oxzxisus. — Unnecessary. Some 
things are always in season, and to 
exclude serious inferences from com- 
mon topics is one of the devices of 
respectability. Only I  deprecate 
serious slang, and a morbid tendency 
to what is called, in the religious 
world, improving the subject. But 
as to your Arabs in our profession, 
they must take care what they are 
about ; nothing but the fact of their 
being most earnest workmen will 
carry off eccentricities. A clergyman, 
like an officer, must conform to his 
cloth and the orders from headquar- 
ters. The Arabian temperament is 
wofully against preferment. Few of 
them become bishops; if they do, 
they are apt to set their lawn sleeves 
on fire. A bishop who will maintain 
his position must Puhilisterise to a 
certain extent. When he rides, he 
must wait till he gets on a common 
before he gallops. When he smokes, 
he must do it up the chimney. When 
he wears a wide-a-wake, it must be 
not far from the Second Cataract. 
When he makes a pun, it must be 
after the servants have left the room. 
When he fishes, it must not be in 
troubled waters. Enough. A reve- 
rend Arab has not much chance of 
becoming a bishop. Arnold did not; 
he was too much of an Arab in his 
opinions: Sydney Smith did not; he 
was too much of an Arab in his talk. 
As for your humble servant, I could 
cry with a clear conscience, “ Nolo 
episcopari.” I coald not walk in an 
apron, and it would be hardly seemly 
for me to run with that appendage 
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common to man, woman, and goose, 
girded about my waist. But an Arab 
may make an excellent country clergy- 
man, if he does not carry his love of 
the desert, and the desert’s freedom, 
to dangerous extremes. But enough 
about us. How does the character 
speed in the other learned profes- 
sions ? 

Trenzvus.—Am I to answer? Well, 
then, it is dangerous in the medical. 
An Arab carries all before him by 
sheer’ genius, or miserably fails, 
Abernethy was an Arab, and made 
the Duke of York wait while he read 
the newspapers ; but Abernethy could 
afford the loss of George IV. as a 
patient. Sometimes, however, in that 
profession a clever Philistine gets on 
by shamming Arab, oddly enough ; 
but it is especially one that is open 
to quackery. 

TLEPOLEMUs.—And I will answer 
for the lawyers, seeing that they are 
not represented in this coterie ; even 
if they were, their natural modesty 
would no doubt disqualify them from 
speaking for thamanatven A lawyer 
must generally make himself Arab or 
Philistine, by turns, according to the 
people with whom he has to deal. In 
small provincial towns, especially 
for the pettifogging attorney, the re- 
spectability dodge carries all before 
it. In the higher walks of the pro- 
fession, however, a man may appear 
pretty much what he is to the public, 
provided he has power to prove that 
he can serve them. <A very innocent 
but effective stratagem consists in 
always wearing a white neckcloth. 

Irenazus.—Thus I take it, a man 
should garotte himself, and not them, 
for the purpose of picking the pockets 
of the public. 

Tixepotemus.— After all, the dis- 
comfort of wearing a white neckcloth 
is very small, compared with the ad- 
vantage gained by it in the eyes of 
respectability. When worn by an 
Arab, it is a sort of flag of truce dis- 
played to the Philistines. 

RENzZUS. — The Russians pre- 
tended at Hango that the flag of 
truce was only a pocket-handkerchief, 
and the English denied it. It may 


have been the chaplain’s white tie. 
TieroLemus.—As to the chaplains 

generally, I am glad to see from the 

Crimean photographs that our clergy 
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in those parts had the good sense 
and moral courage to let their beards 
ge in spite of Philistines, and 

hope they will wear them so at 
home. Surely a man looks more 
reverend with a beard than without 
one. The Greek priests wear their 
beards, and look with their long 
robes real dignitaries and patriarchs. 
There is nothing to my mind so 
utterly degrading to a man’s man- 
hood as the dress of the French 
priest, with his smooth chin, an 
cheeks, and the long soutane, some- 
thing resembling the scanty petti- 
coat of an old lady who lived in an 
age innocent of crinoline. It always 
strikes me that we smooth-chinned 
men must look to our dogs and 
horses much as a maneless lion 
would look to us, or one of those 
poor dishonoured poodles who are 
clipped and shorn into the caricature 
of a lion. 

We free-born Britons would think it 
a great hardship were we born under 
the enlightened rule of King Bomba, 
and condemned for some slight politi- 
cal offence to have our chins scraped 
every morning by an instrument oft- 
ener blunt than sharp, which seldom 
passes over them without inflicting 
more or less of a wound. The in- 
fliction may be slight at the time, 
but its frequent repetion makes it 
grievous. A drop of water falling on 
one’s head is, to say the worst of 
it, slightly unpleasant, but in the 
hands of the Holy Office it is made 
the most ingeniously frightful of 
tortures. Lord Byron considered 
that the diurnal plague of shaving 
quite equalled to man, in the long 
run, the curse of Eve. If so, I can- 
not see why he underwent it, as he 
was not obliged to curry favour with 
Philistines. It was probably the 
custom of the dandies of his day, and 
he was a Philistine himself in very 
many matters; and what was worse, 
a Philistine who pretended to be 
an Arab; for, with all his rhodo- 
montade, nO man was ever more 
sensitive to the opinion of the world, 
or lived more entirely for the pur- 
pose of making an impression upon 
it. I am glad to see that the Cri- 
mean herdes are bringing the beard 
into fashion, and-one may wear it 
now without being greeted by the 
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street-boys with “ Old Clo.” I know 
few matters in which the tyranny of 
7 eames is more cruelly exer- 
c 


Inanus—The blessing of liberty 
appears to me to be almost equally 
divided in the European world ; we 
have more political liberty than 
our neighbours, but less social. In 
despotic countries there is one tyrant 
who keeps an army of spies about 
those whom he distrusts ; but with 
us every man’s neighbour is his 
tyrant, and that tyrant is his own 
unpaid spy. I believe it is as bad in 
America. Ancient Sparta seems to 
to have suffered from the same state 
of things, as Pericles congratulates 
the Athenians on matters being other- 
wise in Athen, where every man did 
pretty much what was right in his 
own eyes. But I suppose you do not 
approve of that. 

TLePoLemus.—By no means. Nor 
would I underrate the importance 
of public opinion as a check on vice 
and immorality. It is in this mat- 
ter as it is with police. In England 
the police pay no attention to those 
who do not break the laws, and thus 
they are able to give up all their 
time to the malefactors. On the 
Continent, where the police are always 
teazing innocent people, the malefactors 
oftenest escape. So where public 
opinion is entirely taken up in regu- 
lating appearances, real scandals often 
slip through the meshes of its net of 
Lynch law, and the most outrageous 
violations of decorum take place under 
the rose. 

Oxrxsus.—Y ou were speaking of the 
Arabs and Philistines in the learned 
professions : what of those in the 
active? 

TiLEePotemus.— The active profes- 
sions are favourable to the develop- 
ment of the Arab character. Being 
subjected to discipline, which is a 

law and not a sham, they enjoy 
a great social independence. I am 
glad to see that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge shows a disposition to weed 
the army of its Philistines, for I in- 
clude in this term those who, though 
essentially disreputable, seek to ex- 
ercise social tyranny, and subject the 
noble profession of arms to a commer- 
cial standard. The army is fast im- 
proving, because it is becoming 
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more real. But in the navy a greater 
degree of social independence has 
been realised. Naval officers, espe- 
cially those who have seen service, like 
Byron’s married women, 


“ Know the world, and are at ease, 
And being natural, naturally please.” 


Men generally find them the plea- 
santest of companions, and sensible 
women, whose verdict is still more 
important, amongst the most charm- 
ing of men. As for the common 
sailors, they carry the Arab disposi- 
tion to excess, and are even said, but I 
think that is a libel, to have a penchant 
for polygamy. 

Cexsus.—The influence of the offi- 
cers is fast improving the sailors in 
mind and morals; but the sterling 
Arab nature of poor Jack, no schooling, 
I hope, will ever take away from him. 
It is lacky for him that 


“ There's a sweet little cherub that sits up 
aloft, 
And takes care of the life of poor Jack.” 


Trenzus.—In what cla8ses do you 
find the greatest proportion of Arabs? 

TLEpotemus.— Among the artists, 
undoubtedly. They are nearly all 
Arabs to a man. Painters, because 
the picture is judged by society, and 
the man overlooked; sculptors for 
the same reason; musicians and 
actors also, because without talent 
they cannot exist, and talent carries 
the world on its lance-point. I be- 
lieve this class of persons were once 
said by a popular preacher, on the 
occasion of an oratorio, to be ‘‘ out of 
the pale of respectability.” Perhaps 
they are all the better for the fact of 
respectability ignoring.them. Certain 
it is, that, as far as my experience 
goes, I find quite as much honour, 
honesty, and religion among them as 
amongst any other class of public 
servants, aud far more independence 
of character, Actors are by no means 
hypocrites, though the strict etymo- 
logy of that word identifies it with 
them. Actors are often good men, 
but a great many good men by repu- 
tation are only bad actors. As for 
those who are more emphatically 
called artists, they are amongst the 
most delightful of mankind. What 
do they care for conventional riches, 
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whose life is one long dream of beauty, 
and on whose world every sunbeam 
pours a shower of living gold? When 
the monarch stooped to pick up the 
brush of Titian, he meant to say by 
the act that he acknowledged his 
kingly brotherhood ; and Ludwig of 
Bavaria never did himself greater 
honour than when he was walking arm 
in arm with Thorwaldsen. The em- 
pire of the artist is only second to that 
of woman. He reigns by producing 
what she possesses—beauty. But a 
woman must be really so to exercise 
this power by Divine Right, and not a 
mere female man ; and the artist must 
be endued with the true Promethean 
fire. Assumption in the one, and af- 
fectation in the other are equally not 
to be tolerated. The real characters 
in both cases are— 


“ Freie Kinder der frommen Natur” 


and a slavish subservience to the 
world destroys the vestal purity of 
both. 

Mrs. Cetsus.—I do not know whe- 
ther to give you credit for seeing 
quite clearly the true position of 
woman. It does not befit us to be 
quite one or the other—Arabs or Phi- 
listines. Our special mission is to be 
the reconciling element, the heralds 
of peace between these contending 
factions. If I may quote from a 
translation of Schiller’s “ Dignity of 
Woman”— 


“But sweetly heralding harmony’s banners, 
Wield gentle women the sceptre of manners; 
Quench the white fire in its murderous glow, 
Lure the grim faces which glare on each other, 
Into the warmest embrace of a brother ; 
Mingle the streams that asunder would flow.” 


Irenzus.—You would be for ever 
acting the part of the Sabines, and 
running between the levelled spears 
of Romulus and Tatius. Right! Peri- 
cles. said at Athens that it was the 
highest praise of a woman not to fall 
below her proper nature, and not to 
farnish much subject of conversation 
for the men, either in the way of praise 
or blame. 

Mrs. Ortsus.—Not very compli- 
mentary, but in good part true. And 
that is why the Arab character does 
not befit us —— a certain point. 
Amazons and Bloomers, and female 
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lecturers and strong-minded women 
in general, are only women, who 
would be men because they cannot 
be themselves, or because, from some 
fault of constitution, they have let 
their legitimate sceptre drop from 
their hand. Female artists, female 
novelists and poets, female fox-hunt- 
ers, are more tolerable; and yet men 
in general are so perverse, that the 

are most apt to fall in love with those 
who are not distinguished in avy way. 
And there is perpetual danger of the 
female Arab Japsing into that hor- 
rible French character the Jlionne. 
Besides, that fear of opinion, which 
is effeminate, unlovely, and slavish 
in a man, is so closely united to our 
self-respect that it is rather graceful 
than otherwise. The Arab character 
in woman is apt to degenerate into 
the masculine, as the Philistine char- 
acter in man is ungracefully effemi- 
nate. There is a deep significance in 
our promising to obey in the marriage 
service. Obedience is the gate that 
leads into our empire. I confess to 
a certain deference to the opinion of 
the world, even to your bugbear re- 
spectability, and you will never argue 
me out of it. Till the world is guided 
by a higher standard, it is better than 
no law at all, surely. 

TLEpoLemus.—Then what did Cel- 
sus mean when he called Respectabi- 
lity the British Antichrist ? 

Crtsus.—I did not use the word 
precisely in the same sense as m 
wife. There is a respectability which 
is to the fear of God 

“As moonlight unto. sunlight, and as 
water unto wine.” 
I object to it, not because of the light 
it sheds, which is better than utter 
darkness, but because it turns away 
men’s eyes from the greater and 
warmer luminary. 

But there is another kind of respec- 
tability which lights a lamp as treach- 
erous and deadly as the false lights 
which the wreckers, I am sorry to 
say, used to hold out on our coast. 
When I have done duty in some town 
where respectability holds court, I 
have been much impressed with this. 
The congregation fills the church, but 
does not pray in it. It is easy to see 
that it is worshipping in another 
temple. It certainly wakes up at the 
sermon, because I make it, by dint 
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of sudden and judicious pauses, 
whenever drowsy, and it is af- 
fected then partly by curiosity, part- 
ly by the spirit of criticism, partly by 
the love of excitement. Respectabi- 
lity at this day is the long cold sha- 
dow of the earnest Puritanism of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, which, however 
frightful in its life, had more of truth 
in it than its mouthing and gibbering 
ghost. Preaching, which used to be 
a means of teaching people truths, 
has now become, under the auspices 
of respectability, a mere substitute 
for the legitimate drama, and other 
healthy sources of pleasure. That 
was a truly instructive event which 
took place the other day at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. A young man, 
whose ideas are of the wildest, and 
whose declamation is the coarsest rant, 
attracts such crowds that they cannot 
hear him without crushing each other 
to death. He appears to be sincere 
in his fanaticism, and that sincerity 
is such a wonder in these days that 
its exemplification in one man over- 
ees all a sources of a. 

ese people had been properly 
amused during the week, they a | 
not have required such spiritual 
dram-drinking on the Sunday. But 
that bastard Puritanism which calls 
itself respectability, has chosen to 
look coldly on popular amusements, 
and hence the sanctuary itself is in- 
vaded and desecrated. I hate the 
thing, because it is a whited sepul- 
chre, which conceals all manner of 
abomination. The grocer orders Tom 
to sand the sugar and water the 
tobacco, and then come down to 
prayers. The stock-jobber goes twice 
to, church on Sunday, and on Monday 
makes his most successful hit on 
’Change, as the result of his devo- 
tions. His northern brother fuddles 
himself with whisky on Sabbath even- 
ing, because he is too respectable to 
take a walk on Sabbath morning. 
Yet I suppose, as far as mere police 
is concerned, respectability is no bad 
substitute for the fear of God, the 
chief objection to it being that it 
ignores the destiny of the soul. There 
is a most striking chapter in that 


excellent little book, The Friends in 
Council. As the author treats a diffi- 
cult subject with far more delicacy 
than I can, I advise you all to read 
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it. There you may see how the white- 
washed Juggernaut of our days drives 
his car over hecatombs of living bod- 
ies and living souls, not of men, but 
of women. Respectability ousts wo- 
men from their employments, and 
then pushes them cold-bloodedly over 
the precipice of destruction. It is 
through respectability that London 
is perhaps the only large city in 
Europe where you cannot walk with 
a female relative -after dark. Re- 
spectability enacts that pale-faced 
youths, with white neckcloths, shall 
serve behind counters and keep 
books, and that ruddy-faced youths, 
with black whiskers, shall wait at 
table, and answer the door; so that 
the state of things becomes here much 
what it was in ancient Egypt, when 
the woman performed the outdoor 
and the man the indoor work, with 
the important difference that with 
us the women are debarred from 
both, seeing that our Arabs mono- 
polise the active, and our Philistines 
the sedentary life. The consequence 
is, that the unattractive are driven to 
illustrate Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt ;” 
and the attractive, who might be the 
joys and the jewels of many a happy 
ome, are driven to a living death in 
this life—may Heaven forgive them 
in the next! 

How I long for a new Press-gang, 
endowed with plenary power to ar- 
rest all linen-drapers’ assistants, 
bankers’ clerks, and superfluous foot- 
men—all men, in fact, not engaged 
in manly occupations —and sweep 
them off to fight the pirates in the 
Chinese seas, until they are suffi- 
ciently gymnasticised to be a match 
for Russians. I can picture to my- 
self with delight the outward-bound 
cargo of land-lubbers dedicated to 
Neptune on crossing the Line, with 
the usual ceremonies, and gradually 
becoming new men after that effec- 
tual saline christening. What a fund 
of amusement they would furnish to 
dear old Jack! Certainly God did 
not create a greater number of males 
than females in the world, that wo- 
men should be ousted from the only 
employments open to them, by the 
iniquity of respectability, and the 
se ess of the ruffians who admi- 


nister its services. I think I have 
abundant reason for what I say in 
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my sermons, for there is no command- 
ment in the Decalogue whose breach 
may not be laid at the door of re- 
spectability ; and its worship, as it is 
carried on with us, is simply the 
arch-enemy of mankind disguised as 
an angel of light. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—To speak more mo- 
derately, I am surprised that the 
word does not exist in the same sense 
in any other language, or in fact 
its equivalent. “ Respectable,” in 
French, means “venerable.” “ An- 
stindig,” in German means well- 
conducted. The thing and the name 
exist only with us, and the sooner 
we can find some substitute for it the 
better. As it is, it is the only real 
oppressor of the poor in the freest 
country in the world. The parks 
which are shut to cab and omnibus, 
are open to the family brougham, no 
longer the gig, of respectability. And 
some day or other the nuisance must 
be abated, or the poor, from being 
discontented, will become dangerous, 
and we shall all be whirled away, 
Church, State, and Society, first in 
wide sweeps, then in more narrowly 
converging eddies, till we suddenly 
drop plumb down in the bottomless 
maelstrom of revolution. 

Irznevs (makes a sign to Celsus). 

Mrs. Cexsus (with some alarm).— 
Well, I did not know that before; 
but I believe you two are freemasons. 

Cxzisus.— Madame Suspicion, he 
only meant to say that it was time 
to go to bed. And suppose we were 
masons ? 

Mrs. Cztsus.—All good-for-nothing 
men that ever I have known have 
been masons. 

Tren zus (warmly).—Indeed ! 
T.LEPotemus.—But that is a ve 
different thing from saying that all 
masons are good-for-nothing men. It 
is late, but I cannot help observing, 
that the masonic character is nearly 
allied to the Arabian. Among the 
real Arabs are many masons, and the 
fact of brotherhood has ere now saved 
a man’s life among the Bedouins. 
The mason, like the Arab, is a much 
calumniated character.- The prin- 
ciples of both are freedom and bro- 
therly love, when you take them in 
their homes or in their tents; but 
abroad, they are in a certain position 

of hostility to society. 
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Mrs. Crisus.—It seems to me that 
a great deal you have been saying to- 
night would not do to be said in the 
market-place ; surely the world, with- 
out respectability, would be a very 
sad place. 

TLEPoLemus.—I am glad that you 
give me a minute for explanation. 
Our tirades against respectability 
must be confined to the commonest 
and most popular sense of the term. 
Bat, in the opinion of the good, there 
is a higher respectability, very like in 
aspect to the other, but entirely dif- 
ferent in nature, as the tares of Pales- 
tine are like the wheat, and yet en- 
tirely different from it. The real 
respectability is founded alone on 
those qualities for which a man is 
really to be respected, and it is fully 
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consistent with the Arabian charac- 
ter. My respectable man is a man 
who is true and just in his i 
with man, and reverential in his deal- 
ings with God; who loves his neigh- 
bour as himself, and will out of 
his way to serve him; who is irre- 
proachable in his family relations, 
and especially when he a . ried 
knows how 


wife, as you have, Celsus, 

to value her; in fact, 

“Qui consulta Patrum, qui leges, juraque 
servat;” 

but not necessarily a man who wears 

a certain coat, or says and does cer- 

tain conventional things, and endea- 


vours in the face of the world to ren- 
der ridiculous the proud assumption 


that “ Britons never will be slaves.”’ © 


Good-night. . 
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We read lately, in an ill-natured 
and ex parte review, which we shall 
not more particularly specify, that 
a@ young author should be treated 
hospitably, as a stranger, and dis- 
missed with good wishes and a cour- 
teous farewell. But if he should 
knock at our door a second time, 
then, according to this literary law- 
giver, we are to receive him with 
formality, preparatory to treating 
him with rudeness. So that, in fact, 


however impressed we may have 


been with the dignity of his presence 
or the sweetness of his manner, his 
frank genial conversation, or (what 
might produce a still more insinuating 


effect upon us) the coincidence of his good 


Opinions with our own, and the re- 
spectful deference with which he 
played the part of listener,—no pre- 

ion in his favour, and much 
foes the conviction that he has re- 
turned in the most friendly spirit, 
and under the influence of the en- 
couragement which he formerly re- 
ceived, is to prevent us from asking 
him, in as peremptory a tone of 
' voice as possible, if he wiped his feet 
upon the mat, or from desiring him 
not to sit upon that chair, which is 
in @ warm corner, but upon that 
other, which is in a thorough draft. 
Straining the reviewer’s precept, then, 
and following his example, if, as a 
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counterpoise to the kindness with 
which we formerly treated the stran- 
ger, we contribute only monosyllables 
to the conversation, and having prof- 
fered neither warmth nor refresh- 
ment, dismiss him with impertinence, 
we may retire to rest under a twofold 
sense of gratification — gratification 
at having deceived our with 
compliments which were not the 
emanation of a genial heart. and to 
drop the metaphor, gratification—if 
we can find it—in having torn off 
the mask from our own face, and 
shown, in the cynical mouth, and 
leering stare of the mere critic, the 
absence equally of good taste and 
nature, and the immense space 
which divides the literary jackal 
from the true lover of literature, 
much more from that genius which, 
even when not admired, is still in 
the eyes of the true lover an object 
of respectful regard. 

It would be for the interest neither 
of authors nor of readers to abide by 
such an arbitrary canon as this. In 
truth, the courses open to a reviewer 
will depend not merely upon the 
status of the writer whose book he 
may have taken up, nor even wu 
the literary merit of the book; 
upon the nature of the subject dis- 
cussed, upon the soundness or un- 
soundness of the opinions advanced 
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(apart altogether from the taste or 

jadgment which may have been 
brought to their exposition); and, 
beyond this still, upon whether the 
degree of general information as re- 
gards the question bears a propor- 
tion to its importance, and if the 
popular mind be imbued with the 
spirit of inquiry, or be in a state 
rather of ferment and excitement. 
With respect to the mode of treat- 
ment of those who have a status and 
those who have none,‘ and omitting, 
for the sake of argument, all the above 
at least equally important considera- 
tions, we hold an opinion the exact 
contrary to that of our cotemporary. 

_ The worst treatment which a young 
author can receive is of course total 
neglect. We mean to say that 
this is what will please him least, 
though it may -be the best for him. 
If he be noticed at all, however, it 
will be because either of his merits 
or of his promise. He may have 
written badly, but thought or con- 
ceived well; or, vice versd, he may 
have written with remarkable force 
and beauty, and enunciated very un- 
sound opinions. In the one case he 
should be complimented on the vigour 
of his understanding or the inspira- 
tion of his genius, while he was sound- 
ly rated for his carelessness or ignor- 
ance; in the other, a few words of 
eulogy of his style would be all that 
was due to him, and to combat his 
errors would be to pay him as great 
a compliment as he deserved. But 
verily, unless he were faultless, we 
should not, for his own sake, set 
aside the question of our duty to our 
readers, receive him with bows, and 
load him with caresses. 

On the other hand, if an author 
whether young or old, have proved 
‘his genius and achieved fame, al- 
though the duty which a reviewer 
owes to the many readers who are 
anxious to hear some opinions of a 
book before they order it, would 
compel them to mark its faults, not 
less than its beauties, we hold that 
he should perform this task under 
‘a wholesome reccollection that it is 
much easier for him to point out 
the flaws in the limner’s work, than 
‘to change a piece of canvass into a 
“Spirited picture, There is a respect 
due to genius ; even though its wing 
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droop in the attempt to soar. The 
wise man is able to detect the good 
among the evil qualities of his ac- 
quaintances; extremely ~ perverse, 
self - willed, unwise men can de- 
tect the bad. One essential— and 
perhaps the greatest essential —to 
the acquirement of true know- 
ledge of character, is humility; and 
what humility is to the moralist, re- 
verence is to the critic. As the one 
obtains his perception of character 
through self-perception, which he ac- 
quires by the just measurement of 
himself by a true moral standard, so 
the other can only obtain his power 
to estimate the defects of genius by 
a habit of dutifully contemplating, or 
rather by a necessity so to contem- 
late the power and beauty of genius. 
e who is without this spirit of reve- 
rence, has indeed neitker charter to 
trade to the coasts of literature, nor 
license to expose his goods to sale 
after he has made the voyage. His 
conduct is that of a butcher who sells 
only bad meat; and we would do 
with him as is done in Eastern coun- 
tries—send for the cadi, destroy his 
property, and summarily flog him. 
Dred, to one of these filchers of 
better men’s names, should be a god- 
send. Not only is it the work of a 
writer who has contributed to “the 
literature of power,” as distinguished 
from, and superior to, “ the literature 
of knowledge,” but it is the legitimate 
successor, though not the direct one, 
of a tale which has appealed to all 
the sympathies of man, and been 
read wherever the English language 
is known. Yet Dred could be proved 
to be one of the dullest and most 
vulgar productions ever published. 
A‘ malignant critic could convince 
his readers’ that the heroine is cha- 
racterised by the manners, mind, and 
conversation of a milliner, and that 
her lover, the model American, is 
neither more nor less than a con- 
scientious blockhead. He could in- 
stance long didactic chapters to prove 
that Mrs, Stowe, attempting to be 
ironical, is only dull; and he might 
make his extracts from the beginning, 
middle, or latter part of the book. 
He could do his dirty business, in- 
deed by extracts alone. For so un- 
equal is Dred; so overlaid are the 
openiog chapter with American vul- 
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garity; so frequent is the fault of 
repetition ; so does the story flag just 
when we fancy that we have found 
the scent of the va, so often and 
completely do we lose what we fancy 
is the scent, only to find and lose a 
totally different one; and, finally, so 
entirely, by the time we have ap- 
proached the end of the book, have 
we abandoned all interest in such of 
the characters as have not died sud- 
denly or been unexpectedly killed, 
that in place of the feeling of re- 
— with which we have usually laid 
-down a tale of Mr. Dickens or Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, it is one of satis- 
faction, amounting even to exhil- 
aration, that we close the volume 
—the exhilaration resulting from a 
conviction that we have done our 
duty; that for the sake of the merits, 
which are great, we have borne with 
the defects of the tale; and,- above 
all, that, sustained by our respect for 
Mrs. Stowe, and for the motives by 
which she is animated, we have list- 
ened—twice, thrice, four times over 
often—to every word which she was 
pleased to say. 

When we say that the book is un- 
equal, and specify such faults as the 
foregoing, the reader will presume 
that the merits must be rare which 
contribute to the inequality. They 
are so indeed. Mrs. Stowe is a wo- 
man of genius, and a perfect mistress 
of her art in two important particulars. 
She knows how to exercise power 
over our affections, and she none 
how to charm our imaginations. She 
can appeal to our love of our kind, 
and to our love of nature. Two of 
her characters, Tiff and Milly—an 
old black man and an old black 
woman — enlist the interest of the 
reader on first acquaintance. Tiff 
we at once love for his fidelity, 
drollery, and mother-wit ; and Milly, 
by the recital of her wrongs, moves 
our indignation only to supplant it 
by sympathy with that Christian 
nobility which enables her to forgive 
them. Unfortunately, however, no 
character can sustain a book which, 
professing to be a story, is by one third 
a repetition of its own contents. And 
it is to pay Mrs. Stowe a high compli- 
ment, but one of which she is quite 
deserving, to say that her splendid 
descriptions of scenery, and her 
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genuine dramatic power, when she 
is pleased to exercise it, counter- 
balance six opening chapters, which 
are, much of them, repulsive, and all 
of them necessary; an ill-managed 
lot, or rather a series of im tly 
Lanueed plots, which she found it 


necessary to abandon ; and everything 
except the concluding hs, 
which inform us, in a tone of com- 
placency, proving her to have no 
notion how she has upon 


‘our patience, of the happiness of 


people of whom we are quite tired. 


“The Author’s object in this book is 
to show the general effect of slavery on 
society—the various social disadvantages 
which it brings even on its most favoured 
advocates—the thriftlessness and misery 
and backward tendency of all the eco- 
nomical arrangements of slave states— 
the retrograding of good families into 
poverty—the deterioration of land—the 
worse demoralisation of all classes, from 
the aristocratic tyrannical planter to the 
oppressed and poor white—which is the 
result [which are the results?] of the 
introduction of slave labour. 

“Tt is also an object to display the 
corruption of Christianity which arises 
from the same source; a corruption 
which has gradually lowered the stan- 
dard of the church, North and South, 
and been productive of more infidelity 
than the works of all the Encyclopeedists 
put together.” 


Such, extracted from her Fame 
is the writer’s bill of fare. It is not 
very surprising, perhaps, that she has 
not given us a tale of i in- 
ag —, she ay tl —. 
the work of a political philosopher: 
As a “moral artist,” however, she 
might surely have introduced us to 
a more interesting person than the 
young lady of eighteen, 

expresses herself with to her 
lover. Be it announced that the con- 
fidence of this young lady is given to 
a quadroon slave, who had been well 
educated, but is extremely proud and 
unattractive ; and that subject of 
the following speech is one of three 
gentlemen, all of whom have offered 
marriage to the heroine, and all been 
accepted :— 

“¢ And his name ?’ 

‘ Well, his name is Clayton—Mr. Ed- 
ward Clayton, at your service. He's one 
of your high-and-mighty people, with 
such deep-set eyes—eyes that look as if 











they were in a cave—and such black hair! 
and his eyes have a desperate sort of sad 
look, sometimes quite Byronic. He’s tall, 
and rather loose-jointed; has beautiful 
teeth ; his mouth, too, is—well, when he 
smiles, sometimes it really is quite fas- 
cinating; and then he’s so different from 
other gentlemen. He’s kind, but he don’t 
care how he dresses, and wears the most 
horrid shoes. And then, he isn’t polite ; 
he won't jump, you know, to pick up 
your thread or scissors; and sometimes 
he’ll get into a brown study, and let you 
stand ten minutes before he thinks to 
give you a chair, and all such provoking 
things. He isn’t a bit of a Jady’s man. 
Well, the consequence is, ss my lord 
won’t court the girls, the girls all court 
my lord—that’s the way, youknow. And 
they seem to think it’s such a feather in 
their cap to get attention from him, be- 
cause, you know, he’s horrid sensible. So, 
you see, that just set me out tosee what 
I could do with him. Well, you see, I 
wouldn't court him, and I plagued him; 
and laughed at him, and spited him, and 
got him gloriously wroth; and he said 
some spiteful things about me, and then 
I said some more about him, and we 
had a real up-and-down quarrel; and then 
I took a penitent turn, you know, and 
just went gracefully down into the valley 
of humiliation—as we witches can— 
and it took wonderfully, brought my lord 
on his knees before he knew what he was 
doing. Well, really, I don’t know what 
was the matter just then, but he spoke so 
earnest and strong that actually he got me 
to erying—hateful creature !—and I pro- 
mised all sorts of things, you know, said al- 
together more than will bear thinking of |’ 

‘And are you corresponding with all 

these lovers, Miss Nina?’ 
. ‘Yes; isn’t it fun? Theirletters, you 
know, can’t speak; if they could, when 
they come rustling together in the bag, 
wouldn’t there be a muss ?’” 

She had previously compared one 
of her lovers to his own “ dickie” !— 
what are we to think, or rather how 
are we ever to think, anything of the 
favourite of the three, but that he is 
an ass? Conceive a sensible man be- 
having in the manner described here : 

“+ But there—there’s a letter Clayton 
wrote to me, one time when he hada 
quarrel, Just a specimen of that crea- 
ture |’ 

‘Pray, tell us about it, Miss Nina,’ 
said the young man, with his eyes 
fixed admiringly on the little person, 
while he was smoothing and arranging 
the crumpled documents. 

‘Why, you see, it was just this way, 
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You know, these men—how provoking 
they are! They'll go andread all sorts 
of books—no matter what they read !— 
and then they are so dreadfully par- 
ticular about us girls. Do you know, 
Harry, this always made me angry! 
Well, so, you see, one evening, Sophy 
Elliott quoted some poetry from Don 
Juan; I never read it, but it seems folks 
call it a bad book, and my Lord Clayton 
immediately fixed his eyes upon her in 
such an appalling way, and says, “ Have 
you read Don Juan, Miss Elliott?” Then, 
you know, as girls always do in such 
cases, she blushed and stammered, and 
said her brother had read some extracts 
from it to her. I was vexed and said, 
“And pray, what’s the harm if she did 
read it? J mean to read it, the very 
first chance I get.” 0! everybody look- 
ed so shocked. Why, dearme! if I had 
said I was going to commit murder, 
Clayton could not have looked more con- 
cerned. So he put on that very edifying 
air of his, and said “ Miss Nina, I trust, 
as your friend, that you will not read 
that book. I should lose all respect for 
a lady friend who had read that.” “ Have 
you read it, Mr. Clayton?” saidI. ‘Yea, 
Miss Nina,” said he, quite piously. “‘ What 
makes you read such bad books?” said 
I very innocently. Then there foLowed 
a general fuss and talk; and the gentle- 
men, you know, would not have their 
wives or their sisters read anything 
naughty for the world. They wanted 
us all to be like snow-flakes, and all that, 
And they were quite high, telling they 
wouldn’t marry this, and they wouldn't 
marry that, till, at last, I made them a 
courtesy, and said, “‘Gentlemen, we ladies 
are infinitely obliged to you,but we don’t 
intend to marry people that read naughty 
books, either. Of course, you know, 
‘snow-flakes don’t like soot!’” Now, 
I really didn’t mean anything by it, ex- 
cept to put down these men, and stand 
up for my sex. But Clayton took it in 
real earnest. He grew red and grew 
pale, and was just as angry as he could 
be. Well, the quarrel raged about three 
days. Then, do you know, I made him 
give up, and own that he was in the 
wrong. There, I think he was too. 
Don’t you? Don’t you think men ought 
to be as good as we are, anyway ?’” 

Is it not a proof of Mrs. Stowe's 
great merit, that, having introduced 
her hero and heroine in the fore- 
going fashion, she overcomes the 
prejudice which she has raised so 
audaciously against them? It is our 
duty to inform the many readers who 
have bought Dred and laid it down in 
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disgust, that if they will be patient for 
a while, they will love Nina, and will 
discover that even Olayton is some- 
times endurable. This first chapter 
is the more to be condemned because 
it tells nothing which is not repeated. 
It seems to have been written for the 
sake of showing that an educated 
slave who had expected emancipation, 
is not content with a gold watch! 
That is the climax of the chapter. 
“ A host of conflicting emotions, &c., 
passed over the young man’s face,” 
as he unpacked the watch. Notwith- 
standing these emotions, he is, and 
continues to the last to be, although 
the centre-piece of more than one plot, 
the least interesting character, per- 
bape, in the book. 

he second chapter is, if possible, 
worse, however, than the first. There 
are, as the late Sir Robert Peel would 
have said, three courses open to the 
novelist who would portray character. 
lst (and best), To let the colloquy 
and actions of the people—their 
“words and acts” — stand alone. 
This is the true dramatic method. 
2d, There is the more biographical 
style. A person is introduced, his 
appearance described, and his cha- 
racter summed up in a pungent and 
masterly manner. The writer of Jane 
Eyre and Shirley was a great adept 
at this mode, as is Mr. Disraeli. 
Whatever, however, such a one, 80 
introduced, may say or do, it is only 
mentioned because it is subservient to 
the tale. A good sketch having been 
given of the person, it is not necessary 
that he should do and say thin 
solely to prove the accuracy of t 
sketch. A certain amount of bio- 
graphical power has been displayed ; 
and a proportionate amount of dra- 
matic power thereby dispensed with. 
3d (which is the worst, for it pre- 
cludes action, and supposes that the 
persons described play but secondary 
parts), There is the purely colloquial 
mode. 

Now Mrs. Stowe is not content to 
adopt one or all three of these methods. 
We have, 1st, A biographical sketch ; 
2d, Words and acts which are sub- 
servient to no other purpose than the 
illustration of the character which 
was the ag of the sketch ; and 
3d and 4th, Long colloquies, in which 


her people describe both themselves 
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and one another. In this second 
Sapir, for instance, Clayton and 
his intimate friend — oe 
over cups of coffee, in Clayton’s library. 
Each > a description of himself: 
and Russel —‘ the brilliant Russel,” 
as he is elsewhere described—gives a 
description also of his friend Clayton. 
As another instance of the bad taste 
which marks the beginning of the 
book, listen to what “the brilliant 
Russel” says:— — 


“* And what are you going to do with 
yourself in the world, Russel?’ 

‘I must get into practice, and get 
some foot-hold there, you know; and 
then, hey for Washington. I’m to be 
president, like every other adventurer in 
these United States. Why not I as well 
as another man ?’ 

‘I don’t know, certainly,’ said Clayton, 
‘if you want it, and are willing to work 
hard enough and long enough, and pay 
all the price. I would as soon spend my 
life walking the drawn sword which they 
say is the bridge to Mahomet’s paradise.’ 

‘Ah! ah! I fancy I see you doing it. 
What a figure you’d make, my dear 
fellow, balancing and posturing on the 
sword-blade, and making horrid wry 
faces! Yet I know you'd be as comfort- 
able there as you would in political life. 
And yet, after all, you are greatly superior 
to me in every respect. It would be a 
thousand pities if such a man as you 
couldn’t have the management of things. 
But our national ship has tobe navigated 
by second-rate fellows; Jerry-go-nimbles 
like me, simply because we are good in 
dodging and turning. But that's the 
way. Sharp’s the word, and the sharpest 
We . cic G4 
‘And what sort of support do you ex- 
pect to make out of all this? Are you 
going to live for them, or they for you?’ 

‘I shall set them the example of livi 
for them, and trust to awaken the sn 
that is in them in return. The strong 
ought to live for the weak—the cultivated 
for the ignorant.’ 

‘Well, Clayton, the Lord help you! 
I’m in earnest now—fact! Though I 
know you won't do it, yet I wish you 
could. It’s a pity, Clayton, you were born 
in this world. It isn’t you, but our planet 
and planetary ways, that are in fault, Your 
mind is a splendid storeho Id and 
gems of Ophir—but they are up in 
the fifth story, and no staircase to 
’em down into common life. Now, 
just enough appreciation of the sort of 
thing that’s in you not to laugh at you. 
Nine out of ten would. To tell you the 
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truth, if I were already set up in life, 
and had as definite a* position as you 
have—family, friends, influence, and 
means—why, perhaps I might afford to 
cultivate this style of thing. But I tell 
you what it is, Clayton, such a conscience 
as yours is cursedly expensive to keep. 
It’s like a carriage—a fellow mustn’t set 
it up unless he can afford it. It’s one of 
the luxuries.’ 

‘It’s a necessary of life with me,’ said 
Clayton dryly. 

‘Well, that’s your nature. I can’t 
afford it. I’ve got my way tomake. J 
must succeed, and with your ultra-notions 
I couldn’t succeed. So there it is. After 
all, I can be as religious as dozens of 
your most respectable men, who have 
taken their seats in the night-train for 
Paradise, and keep the daylight for their 
own business.’ 

‘I dare say you can.’ 

‘Yes, and I shall get all I aim at; and 
you, Clayton, will always be an unhappy, 
dissatisfied aspirant after something too 
high for mortality. There’s just the 
difference between us.’ 

The conversation was here interrupted 
by the return of the family party.” 


Will it be believed that an entire 
chapter of more than ten pages is 
devoted, towards the close of the se- 
cond volume, to the opinions of this 
“ Jerry-go-nimble”! Such, however, 
is the fact. 

- The thread of the story has been 
repeatedly broken, and we have dis- 
covered that interest is wasted upon 
the fate of any one: Nina is dead ; 
Dred has been coming and going, 
and not doing the thing, or anything 
like the thing, which we had been 
led to expect from him (of Dred more 
resently), and once again the two 
riends are brought together for the 
of discussing the much-vex- 
ed slave question. As might be ex- 
cted, the “ Jerry-go-nimble” is not 
isposed to thwart his success in life 
for the sake of any cause whatever. 
He is, however, still thinking of 
becoming President of the United 
States. Hark again to “the bril- 
liant Russel” :— 


“¢T know it,’ said Frank Russel. ‘There 
never was anything under heaven so 
atrocious as our slave code. It’s a bot- 
tomless pit of oppression. Nobody 
knows it so well as we lawyers. But 
then, Clayton, it’s quite another thing 
what's to be done about it. 

‘Why, I think it’s very plain what's 


to be done,’ said Clayton; ‘go right for- 
ward and enlighten the community. Get 
the law reformed. That’s whatI have 
taken for my work, and, Frank, you 
must help me.’ 

‘Hum,’ said Frank. ‘Now the fact is, 
Clayton, if I wore a stiff white neckcloth, 
and had a D.D. to my name, I should 
tell you that the interests of Zion stood 
in the way, and that it was my duty to 
preserve my influence for the sake of 
being able to take care of the Lord’s 
affairs. But as I am not so fortunate, 
I must just say without further preface, 
that it won’t do for me to compromise 
Frank Russel’s interests. Clayton, I can’t 
afford it, that’s just it. It won’t do. You 
see our party can’t take up that kind of 
thing. It would be just setting up a fort 
from which our enemies could fire on us 
at their leisure. » If I go in to the legis- 
lature, I have to go in by my party; I 
have to represent my party; and of 
course I can’t afford to do anything 
that will compromise them.’ 

‘Well now, Frank,’ said Clayton, 
‘seriously and soberly, are you going to 
put your neck into such a noose as this, 
to be led about all your life long the 
bond-slave of a party ?’ 

‘Not I, by a good deal,’ said Russel. - 
‘The noose will change ends one of these 
days, and I'll drag the party. But we 
must all stoop to conquer at first.’ 

‘And do you really propose nothing 
more to yourself than how to rise in the 
world ?’ said Clayton. ‘Isn’t there any 
great and good work that has beauty for 
you? Isn't there. anything in heroism 
and self-sacrifice ?” 

‘Well,’ said Russel, after a short 
pause, ‘may be there is—but after all, 
Clayton—ZJs there? The world looks to 
me like a confounded humbug—great 
hoax. Everybody is going in for grub, 
and I say, hang it all! why shouldn’t I 
have some of the grub as well as the 
rest ?’ 

‘Man shall not live by bread alone,’ 
said Clayton.” 

It would be easy to quote other 
passages which show that Mrs. Stowe, 
regarded as a moral artist, is unhapp 
in many of her portraits. That this 
“ Jerry-go-nimble” is a fair type of 
an American likely to become Presi- 
dent of the Republic or the leader of 
a party, we do not believe. Mrs. 
Stowe intends us to be moved with 
indignation because the institution of 
slavery, constituting as it does a na- 
tional sin, and, like all cherished sins, 
being productive of hypocrisy in pro- 
fessing Christians, is the remote cause 
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of the laxity of principle and tendency 
te infidelity of “the brilliant Russel.” 
She fails in leading us to any such 
reflections. Russel, meant to be an 
American Bolingbroke, is merely a 
vulgar buckeen, whose parallel could 
easily be found in the billiard-room 
of any country town—just as Clay- 
ton, meant to be the Gladstone of the 
story (according to the popular view 
of that right honourable gentleman), 
is described as an _ introspective 
blockhead and moral prig, fit only 
to frequent a billiard-room with the 
ambition of being hailed “ Mentor” 
among his vulgar companions. 

It is not only, however, when she 
delineates character that she is guilty 
of the fault of repetition : she repeats 
her very incidents. By the two follow- 
ing extracts, it will be seen that Nina 
is presented in a more favourable 
light ; take them, however, as evidence 
of the blemish to which we refer. 


“Nina was not habitually an early 
riser, but on this morning she had 
awaked with the first peep of dawn, 
and finding herself unable to go to sleep 
again, she had dressed herself and gone 
down to the garden. She was walking up 
and down in one of the alleys thinking 
over the perplexities of her own affairs, 
when her ear was caught by the wild 
and singular notes of one of those tunes 
commonly used among the slaves as 
dirges. The words, 


‘She ar dead and gone to heaven,’ 


seemed to come floating down upon her, 
and though the voice was cracked and 
strained, there was a sort of wildness 
and pathos in it which made a singular 
impression in the perfect stillness of 
everything around her. She soon ob- 
served a singular-looking vehicle appear- 
ing in the avenue. The waggon, which 
was no other than the establishment of 
Cripps, drew Nina’s attention, and she 
went to the hedge to look at it. Tiff’s 
watchful eye immediately fell upon her, 
and, driving up to where she was stand- 
ing, he climbed out upon the ground, 
and, lifting his hat, made her a profound 
obeisance, and ‘hoped de young lady was 
bery well, dis morning.’ 

‘Yes, quite well, thank you, uncle,’ 
said Nina, regarding him curiously. 

‘ We’s in ‘filiction to our house,’ said 
Tiff, solemnly. ‘Dere’s been a midnight 


cry dere, and poor Miss Sue (dat’s my 
young missis), she’s done gone home.’ 
‘Who is your mistress?’ 
‘Well, her name was Seymour ‘fore 
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she married, and her ma come from de 
Virginny Peytons. Great family dem 
Peytons! She was so misfortunate as 
to get married, as gals will some- 
times,’ said Tiff, speaking in a con- 
fidential tone. ‘The man wan't no 
’count, and she’s had a drefful hard way 
to travel, poor thing! And dere’s she 
@ lying at last, stretched out dead, and 
not a woman nor nobody to do de least 
thing! And please, missis, Tiff comed 
for to see if de young lady wouldn’t send 
@ woman for to do.for her, getting her 
ready for a funeral.’ 

‘ And who are you, pray ?’ 

‘Please, missis, I’se Tiff Peyton, I is, 
T’s raised in Virginny, on de great Peyton 
place, and I’s gin to Miss Sue’s mother; 
and when Miss Sue married dis yer man, 
dey was all ’fended, and wouldn’t speak 
to her; but I tuck up for her, ’cause 
what’s de use of makin’ a bad thing 
worse? I’s a ’pinion, and telled em dat 
he oughter be ’couraged to behave his- 
self, seeing de thing was done, and 
couldn’t be helped. But no, dey 
wouldn't; so I jist tells ‘em, says I, 
“you may do jis you please, but old 
Tiff's a gwine with her,” says I; “I'll 
follow Miss Sue to the grave’s mouth,” 
says I, and ye see I has done it.’ 

‘Well done of you; I like you 
better for it,’ said Nina. ‘ You just 
drive up to the kitchen, there, and tell 
Rose to give you some breakfast, while I 
go up to aunt Nesbit.’ 

‘No, thank you, Miss Nina, I’s noways 
hungry. ‘Pears like, when a body’s 
like as I be; swallerin’ down, and all de 
old times rising in der throat all de time, 
dey can’t eat; dey get’s filled, all up to 
der eyes, with feelin’s. Lord, Miss Nina, 
I hope you won’t never know what ’tis 
to stand outside de gate, when de best 
friend you've got’s gone in; it’s hard, 
dat ar is!’ And Tiff pulled out a de- 
cayed-looking handkerchief, and applied 
it under his spectacles. 

‘Well, wait a minute, Tiff’ And 
Nina ran into the house, while Tiff 
gazed mournfully after her. 

“Well, Lor; just de way Miss Sue 
used to run—trip, trip, trip !—little feet 
like mice! Lord’s will be done!’” 

The chapter closes; Milly—a ma- 
tronly slave, has been despatched to 
Tiff’s assistance ; and Nina and aunt 
Nesbit (a wearisome person, meant 
to be an amusing portrait of selfish- 
ness, but only a feeble, dull, and 
quite superfluous one) are at break- 
ast. Nina has announced her pur- 
pose of driving over to see Tiff. 

“*T think,’ said aunt Nesbit, ‘that 
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the hovels of these miserable creatures 
are no proper place for a young lady of 
your position in life.’ 

‘My position in life! I don’t see 
what that has to do with it. My position 
in life enables me to do anything I please 
—a liberty which I take pretty generally. 
And then, really, I couldn’t help feeling 
rather sadly about it, because that old 
Tiff there (I believe that’s his name) 
told me that the woman had been of a 
good Virginian family. Very likely she 
may have been just such another wild 
girl as I am, and thought as little about 
bad times and of dying as I do. So I 
couldn’t help feeling sad for her. It 
really came over me when I was walking 
in the garden. Such a beautiful morn- 
ing as it was—the birds all singing, and 
the dew all glittering and shining on the 
flowers. Why, aunt, the flowers really 
seemed alive; it seemed as though I 
could hear them breathing, and hear 
their hearts beating like mine. And all 
of a sudden, I heard the most wild, 
mournful singing over in the woods. It 
wasn’t anything very beautiful you know, 
but it was so wild and strange:— 

“She is dead and gone to heaven, 
She is dead and gone to heaven!” 

And pretty soon I saw the funniest old 
wagon—lI don’t know what to call it— 
and this queer old black man in it, with 
an old white hat, and surtout on, and a 
pair of great funny-looking spectacles on 
his nose. I went to the fence to see who 
he was; and he came up and spoke to 
me, made the most respectful bow—you 
ought to have seen it! And then, poor 
fellow, he told me how his mistress was 
lying dead, with her children around 
her, and nobody in the house! The 

r old creature, he actually cried, and 

felt so for him! He seemed to be 
proud of his dead mistress, in spite of 
her poverty.’ ” 


It was one of Mr. Hume's reflec- 
tions that criticism would always be 
worthless, unless supported by copious 
quotation. We agree with that great 
judge and master of the English 
areige But though we had noted 
passages for extraction from the second 
volume of Dred—in order to prove 
that it is disfigured in the manner 
in which we have proved the first to 
be—want of space obliges us to with- 
hold them. We beg, however, to 
draw Mrs. Stowe’s attention to pages 
25-26, and to 42—to the climax, 
“*My little Baltimore oriole,” Olay- 


ton’s endearing address to Nina ; and 
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to that ending, “ Ah! she'll keep him 
awake,” an observation of the brilliant 
Russel,—as outrageous examples of 
the vulgarity which we complain of. 
From the consideration of such 
blemishes, however—blemishes which 
have affected her portraiture of cha- 
racter, and added to her book bulk 
without value, we pass to the exami- 
nation of Dred, regarded asa tale. As 
a work of “ moral art,” we cannot, we 
are sorry to say, speak in commenda- 
tion of it. The moral artist is emi- 
nently successful precisely where Mrs. 


‘Stowe has egregiously failed. He suc- 


ceeds in sustaining to the last, our 
interest in his characters, leaving us 
with our indignation excited against 
the wicked, and our sympathy ex- 
tended to the good. Or, if he have 
done what Mrs. Stowe alludes to in 
her preface—if, in the person of a 
gay and accomplished hero, he have 
made profanity and vice matters of 
interest, he has still executed a work 
of art; though in this case he must 
be considered, not as a moral, but as 
an immoral artist. Imagine such a 
one to have involuntarily excited our 
indignation against his “gay and ac- 
complished” hero, and he will bave 
failed much as Mrs. Stowe has failed. 
Nor need we look to the bill of fare 
contained in her preface, nor con- 
sider only her portrait of Clayton, 
in order to account for her failure. 
So long as she paints for us the sor- 
rows of the negro, so long as she 
draws attention to the moral conse- 
quences of the slave laws, Mrs. Stowe 
is doing a work which fairly belongs 
to the domain of the “moral artist.” 
Thus by Milly’s story— an episode, 
and all of which is related in negro 
gibberish — our interest is- sustained, 
and our indignation moved. But, 
unfortunately, Mrs. Stowe has in- 
vested the interest of her plot, not in 
the enduring, but in the resisting 
negro. Whatwastobedone? Were 
we to accompany Dred on his wa 
of slaughter, and sympathise wi 

the atrocities of a servile insurree- 
tion? This would never have an- 
swered. The ‘‘ gay and accomplished 
hero” (about whom, by the by, there 
has a vast deal of cant been written) 
would have been acceptable in the 
eyes even of Exeter Hall, compared 
to the ferocious negro, reeking with 
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the blood of infants, and a in 
his work of extermination. Where- 
fore Dred neither does nor attempts 
to do aught, for the fulfilment of his 
prophecies. They must, however, 
be accomplished. Something must 
happen to account for his mysterious 
ravings and uncompromising threats. 
He has denounced vengeance upon 
the whdle white population, and 
hinted — not darkly— that it will 
reach Nina. Nina has become, by 
this time, an object of regard to us. 
What will Dred do? we think. By 
what artistic method is he to destroy 
Nina, yet awaken no horror against 
himself or his race? The climax is 
truly ludicrous, It is as if the con- 
spirators, being met for the assassina- 
tion of Cesar, received a message 
that he was not coming. Or it is 
as if, after the interview between 
Brutus and Cassius, and the scene 
with Portia, a herald were to an- 
nounce to the conspirators that 
Cesar was dead, and they were not 
wanted. We had lost more than one 
scent; every one will allow, however, 
the significance of a hint dropped in 
the closing pages of the first volume. 
Who would not conclude, from the 
following, that we had “ winded” 
the plot? 

“We have one scene more to draw 
before we dismiss the auditors of the 
camp-meeting. At a late hour the Gor- 
don carriage was winding its way under 
the silent, checkered, woodland path. 
Harry, who came slowly on a horse be- 
hind, felt a hand laid on his bridle. 
With a sudden start he stopped. 

‘Oh, Dred, is it you? How dared you 
—how could you be so imprudent? How 
dared you come here, when you know 
you risked your life !’ 

‘Life!’ said the other,—‘ what is life? 
He that loveth his life shall lose it. 
Besides, the Lord said unto me, Go, 
The Lord is with me as a mighty 
and terrible one. Harry, did you mark 
those men? Hunters of men, their 
hands red with the blood of the poor, 
all seeking unto the Lord! Ministers 
who buy and sell us! Is this a people 
prepared for the Lord? I left a man 
dead in the swamps, whom their dogs 
have torn. His wife is a widow—his 
children orphans! They eat and wipe 
their mouth, and say, ‘“ What have I 
done? The temple of the Lord, the 


temple of the Lord are we.”’ 
‘I know it,’ said Harry, gloomily. 
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‘ And you join yourself unto them ?’ 

‘Don’t speak to me more about that. 
I won’t betray you, but I won’t consent 
to have blood shed. My mistress is my 
sister.’ 

‘Oh, yes, to be sure. They read Scrip- 
ture, don’t they? Cast out the children 
of the bond-woman? That's Scripture 
for them ?’ 

‘Dred,’ said Harry, ‘I love her better 
than I love myself. I will fight for her 
= the last, but never against her or 

ers.’ 

‘And you will serve Tom Gordon?’ 
said Dred. 

‘Never!’ said Harry.” 

We cannot too much commend the 
chapter from which the foregoing is 
an extract. It is headed “ Camp- 
Meeting,” and is a striking instance 
that the purely dramatic mode of 
representing character is greatly su- 
perior to all the other modes resorted 
to by Mrs. Stowe. It forms, in fact, 
a unique and most remarkable pic- 
ture of a peculiar phase of society 
in the Southern States. But to com- 
mend is not at present our business. 
After reading seven chapters, which 
take up eighty-six pages of the second 
volume, we get upon a xcent which 
had deceived us early in the first, 
and have a good look at the extra- 
ordinary animal which we have been 
unconsciously hunting. 

“*Dred! Dred! Dred!’ said Harry, 
pushing him by the shoulder; ‘come out 
of this; come out. It’s frightful!’ 

Dred stood looking before him, with 
his head inclined forward, his hand up- 
raised, and his eyes strained, with the 
air of one who is trying to make out 
something through a thick fog. 

‘I see her!’ he said. ‘Who is that 
by her? His back is turned. Ah! I 
see; it is he. And there's Harry and 
Milly. Try hard, try. You won’t do it. 
No; no use sending for the doctor. 
There's not one to be had. They are all 
too busy. Rub her hands. Yes, but it’s 
no good, “ Whom the Lord loveth, He 
taketh away from the evil to come.” 
Lay her down. Yes, it is death! death! 
death !’ 

Harry had often seen the strange 
moods of Dred, and he shuddered now, 
because he partook somewhat in the 
common superstitions which prevailed 
among the slaves of his prophetic power, 
He shook and called him, but he turned 
slowly away, and, with eyes that seemed 
to see nothing, yet guiding himself with 
his usual dexterous agility, he plunged 
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again into the thickness of the swamp, 
and was soon lost to view. 

After his return home, it was with a 
sensation of chill at his heart that he heard 
aunt Nesbit reading to Nina portions of a 
letter, describing the march through some 
northern cities of the CHOLERA, which was 
then making fearful havoc on our Ameri- 
can shore. 

‘Ah!’ said Harry to himself, ‘I see 
the meaning now; but what does it por- 
tend to us?’ 

How the strange foreshadowing had 
risen to the mind of Dred we. shall 
not say. Whether there be mysterious 
ELECTRIC SYMPATHIES which, floating 
through the air, bear dim presentiments 
on their wings, or whether some stray 
piece of intelligence had dropped on 
his ear, and been interpreted by the 
burning fervour of his soul, we know 
not,” &c. 

The plot of a tale should be like a 
good fox-hunt. Mrs.. Stowe invited 
us to her meet, made us don tops 
and pink, cried tally-ho! not without 
keeping us half the morning in the 
rain—and now it turns out that we 
have been running a drag! We sub- 
mit that, however often the scent may 
be crossed, however we may be soime- 
times baffled, and though it be per- 
fectly right that we should breathe 
our horses and admire the scenery— 
a fox is a fox, and a red herring is a 
red herring. Let us take a glance, 
however, at the hunting-field with 
the assistance of the bright eyes of 
the huntress: it will be seen that 
reynard is either chopped or goes to 
earth whenever we find him, and that 
the baffled and exhausted “ field” runs 
red herrings to the end of the day. 

“The reader who consults the map 
will discover that the whole eastern 
shore of the Southern States, with slight 
interruptions, is belted by an immense 
chain of swamps, regions of hopeless dis- 
order, where the abundant growth and 
vegetation of nature, sucking up its forces 
_ from the humid soil, seems to rejoice in 
a savage exuberance, and bid defiance to 
all human efforts either to penetrate or 
subdue. These wild regions are the 
homes of the alligator, the moccasin, and 
the rattle-snake. Evergreen trees, min- 
gling freely with the deciduous children 
of the forest, form here dense jungles, 
verdant all the year round, and which 
afford shelter to numberless birds, with 
whose warbling the leafy desolation per- 
petually resounds. Climbing vines, and 
parasitic plants, of untold splendour and 


boundless exuberance of growth, twine 
and interlace and hang, from the heights 
of the highest trees, pennons of gold 
and purple—triumphant banners which 
attest the solitary majesty of nature. <A 
species of parasitic moss wreaths its abun- 
dant draperies from tree to tree, and 
hangs in pearly festoons, through which 
shine the scarlet berry and green leaves 
of the American holly. What the moun- 
tains of Switzerland were to the perse- 
cuted Vaudois, this swampy belt hag 
been to the American slave. The. con- 
stant effort to recover from thence fugi- 
tives has led to the adoption, in these 
States, of a separate profession, unknown 
at this time in any other Christian land 
—hunters, who train and keep dogs for 
the hunting of men, women, and chil- 
dren. And yet, with all the convenience 
of this profession, the reclaiming of the 
fugitives from these fastnesses of nature 
has been a work of such expense and 
difficulty, that the near proximity of the 
swamp has always been a considerable 
check on the otherwise absolute power 
of the overseer.” 

Living io the vicinity of this savage 
sanctuary are three groups of cha- 
racters—living in it, Dred, Dred is 
a fugitive negro, the son of Mark 
Vesey, who, with other leaders of a 
servile insurrection, had committed 
many murders, and died upon the 
scaffold. The first group of people 
—viz., Nina, Harry, Milly (the ma- 
tronly slave-woman), Lisette (Harry’s 
wife), Aunt Nesbit, and a little dis- 
agreeable black boy—Tomtit, a re- 
production of Topsy—— dwell, with 
the exception of Lisette, on Nina’s 
property of Canema. Lisette is the 
slave of a neighbouring proprietress. 

The second group of people con- 
sist of a squatter’s family, of the 
name of Cripps. These, with their 
immediate neighbours and acquaint- 
ances, are intended to impress upon 
our minds that, in consequence of 
the institution of slavery, there is 
growing in the Southern States a 
white population, penurious and im- 
moral, That is what we are meant 
to understand, though the reasoning 
is by no means clear. That the 
climate of southern America admits 
of the existence of an Anglo-Saxon 
labouring population we are not told. 
We are meant to assume that it does, 
and that slavery is, in consequence, 
a curse to white as well as black. 
The real use of the Oripps family— 
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of little Fanny (a reproduction of one 
of Mr. Dickens’s children) and her 
brother—is to develop the benevo- 
lence of Tiff, and place Nina in a 
more attractive light. Nina visits 
them in their distress, and reminds 
us forcibly of the character of “Shir- 
ley.” 

Group third consists of Judge Clay- 
ton and his wife, and Edward and 
Anne Clayton. These, together with 
Uncle Jack and a host of lawyers 
and clergymen, all equally vulgar, 

rform the didactic part of. the 

usiness. We shall dismiss them 
once for all, by saying that they are 
chiefly instrumental either in discuss- 
ing scenes which, having been dra- 
matically represented by Mrs. Stowe, 
had taught their own lesson, or in 
repeating platitudes anent the slave 
laws. Judge Clayton is the best of 
them. 

The main object sought to be at- 
tained by introducing us to the prin- 
cipal group—group first—is to enlist 
our sympathies in the fortunes and 
character of Nina, dependent as 
these are on her marriage with Olay- 
ton, and on the effect of her love for 
him. Another object, however, of 

rhaps still more importance to the 
interest of the tale, is the jeopardis- 
ing of the happiness of the slave by 
reason of the power “of his master, 
and especially of the oe to buy or 
sell him. Hence the intrusion of 
Tom Gordon into the group. He— 
hating the slave-overseer Harry, and 
coveting Lisette—threatens to buy 
the latter from her mistress at Belle- 
ville. 

This is the first plot which has any 
interest for us. -We have indeed been 
introduced to the Cripps family, and 
have become reconciled to Nina be- 
cause of her conduct in regard to 
them. We have been regaled with 
some splendid descriptions of forest 
scenery, and we have been moved by 
the true pathos with which were de- 
scribed the death and funeral of Mrs. 
Cripps. But omitting as quite un- 
worthy of the name of plot, and 
totally without interest, the progress 
and denouement of Nina's flirtation— 
the simultaneous visit, we mean, 


which she receives from two of her 
lovers — only naming as worthless 
that feeble farce—the question, “Shall 
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her two children ap 
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Tom Gordon buy Lisette?” is the 
first which we ask ourselves with 
any anxiety. Here, however,—trac- 
ing Mrs. Stowe’s vital error—our in- 
terest in Harry is meant to be the 
corner-stone of the plot. But Harry 
is not the enduring negro, not the 
negro martyr; Harry is the negro 
indignant ;—a faithful overseer, no 
doubt, but unhappily one of those 
heroes whose eyes, too deeply set, 
flash nothing but fire, and whose 
blood has a rebellious tendency to 
burst the veins of their foreheads. 
He is, in fact, a conceited Creole (as 
such, a very well drawn character), 
and it is, therefore, ap inherent sense 
of justice, and a growing friendship 
for Nina (who determines to be be- 
fore her brother in the market), which 
are the main supports of the fabric 
of this plot. We are not left in sus- 
pense; after a few pages, Nina con- 
summates her purchase (the fox is 
chopped i.e.) ; and, again astrand, we 
wait anxiously for the tide’s return. 
Chapter xv., first volume, intro- 
duces us to plot two. Tom Gordon, 


being the enemy of i ty and 
Harry’s mind being relieved about 
his wife, it is n that the ini- 


mical shaft shall be aimed at Harry’s 
sister. Now a fine fox is started, 
and for alittle while we have a good 
view of her. (See Nina’s speech, by 
the by, beginning, “ Well, she’s one 
of the towstring order of women,” for 
a proof of Mrs. Stowe's great success 
in diminishing the regard which she 
had succeeded in awakening for Nina 
—a speech descriptive-of the person 
from whom Lisette had been bought.) 
This sister had married her master, 
who had taken her to Ohio, and there 
manumitted her. Subsequently he 
had bequeathed her the pro upon 
which she was formerly a slave. But 
the law as interpreted by a Mr. Jekyl, 
makes her part of it. It also declares 
Tom and his sister to be pesesere- 
rent. Nina, quite in our graces, 
disclaims her right. Tom and Jekyl 
disappear, determined upon prosecut- 
ing it. 

Ho, ho, we think, here is the x 
at last, and not a bad one either. 
This manumitted slavewoman and 
earnestly to 
our sympathies, without any refer- 
ence to their Creole relation. Ques- 
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tion: When shall we be introduced 
to them, and under what circum- 
stances? In course of time it is 
answered. 

Meanwhile, however, plot two is 
doomed to wait in abeyance for plots 
three and four. Plot three we have 
disposed of. It is the Julius Cesar 
plot, minus the assassination of 
Julius Ossar—the hunt, which 
terminates in the capture of a fish. 
Plot four concerns Milly. She — 
faithfal and disinterested among wo- 
men—hires herself out to a strange 
master. She does so with the view 
partly of saving to Nina her bed and 
board, partly to pay to Aunt Nesbit, 
whose attendant she more peculiarly 
is, from the wages of her labour. She 
comes back with a mutilated arm. 
(Vide the Key to Unele Tom's Cabin). 
Her master has, in fact, fired at and 
shot her, and, encouraged by Nina, 
Clayton determines to prosecute him. 

This he does ; wins his case in the 
chapter headed “ The Trial,” and sees 
it lost to him in that headed “ The 
Legal Decision.” - His father has re- 
versed the verdict. Clayton, in con- 
sequence, quits the profession, prov- 
ing that he has neither the genius, 
the spirit, nor the patriotism which 
Mrs. Stowe vainly endeavours to 
ascribe to him. 

Plot four being thus consummated, 
and plot three—the cholera-morbus 
—the great red-herring being fairly 
caught — we come to plot five, 
which finds us far advanced in the 
second volume. Harry, in fact, on 
whom so much of our interest has 
been meant to hinge, now appeals to 
it more directly. Nina being dead, 
her brother inherits the property of 
“Canema.” Lisette and Harry are 
thus both the slaves of the detested 
Tom Gordon. Harry appeals, how- 
ever, to a contract for his manumis- 
sion, which Mr. Jekyl explains to be 
an illegal document. Clayton stands 
helplessly looking on ; Harry is highly 
indignant, and expresses himself ac- 
cordingly ; and Tom Gordon, advanc- 
ing whip in hand, orders him on his 
knees to beg pardon; he declines to 
do so; knocks Tom Gordon down ; 
springs through the open window 
and upon his enemy’s horse, and, 
“before sunset of that evening, 
Harry and Lisette were tenants of 
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the wild. fastness in the centre of 
the Swamp.” 

And now when we have arrived 
at the 15lst page of the second vol- 
ume—plot five—which involves the 
question, what is to be the course of 
Dred and Harry ?—when and in what 
manner is to fall the bolt of their 
vengeance ?—must wait like its pre- 
decessors—for plot two. Olayton 
having vainly endeavoured to move 
the clergy to denounce the slave 
system from the pulpit, and Mrs. 
Stowe having as vainly attempted to 
rival Pascal; the one having visited 
a clerical friend, and the other havin 
proved in the chapter “A Clerica 
Conference,” that she is a bad man- 
ager of dialogue, and no mistress of 
irony, we make acquaintance at 
last with Harry’s sister. In effect, 
Harry having communicated with 
Olayton by letter, that well-inten- 
tioned person concerns himself in the 
matter. The unfortunate woman 
has, however, murdered her children, 
and helpless as usual, and for once 
excusably so—Olayton leaves her in 
gaol—her fate undetermined, which 
it remains to the last, for we hear no 
more of her. 

The most promising plot of all 
being thus ruthlessly abandoned, we 
have now to interest ourselves in 
plot five. This proceeds, not with- 
out halting. There intervenes 4 
chapter headed “Lynch Law” — a 
rechauffé of the intelligence which 
may be seen often in the newspapers ; 
also another, in which the runaway 
slaves are assembled round Dred to 
relate the cruelties of which they 
have had experience. (Vide Uncle 
Tom, the Key to Uncle Tom, and 
the notes to Dred, for three other 
editions of these cruelties.) A Father 
Dickson, an abolitionist preacher, 
endures chastisement at the instiga- 
tion of Tom Gordon, Olayton inter- 
feres; high words are exchanged ; 
the two part; Clayton is riding 
through the forest; Gordon assails 
him from behind; Clayton’s arm 
falls broken to his side, as in a mo- 
ment afterwards does his assailant’s. 
Bullets fly about; Dred and Har 
are hand; Gordon and his friends 
make off; Clayton, insensible, 1s 
taken by Dred to the forest fastness 
—the stronghold of Engeddi—where 
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are collected all our friends, and, 
more significant still, the runaway 
slaves. At last something is to be 
done! Late as it is, Dred is still to 
act; but we emell blood, and revolt at 
the prospect of a servile rising. 

So does Mrs. Stowe. The negro 
murderess, a hopeless heroine, bas been 
left for judgment ; the negro murderer 
must not murder. Wherefore, once 
more, we have the play of Caesar with- 
out Cesar’s death. Nemesis, appalled 
at the prospect which she had opened, 
stays her hand, and, vowing retribution, 
destroys the instrument of her venge- 
ance. We have not John Kemble, it 
will be seen, but Mr. T. P. Cooke ! 


“The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by Harry, who, suddenly spring- 
ing from the tree, came up in an afflicted 
and agitated manner. 

‘The devil is broken loose,’ he said. 
‘Tom Gordon is out with his whole crew 
at his heels, beating the Swamp. A 
more drunken, swearing, ferocious set I 
never saw. They have got on to the 
trail of poor Jim, and are tracking him 
without mercy.’ 

A dark light flashed from Dred’s eye 
as he sprang upon his feet. 

‘The voice of the Lord shaketh the 
wilderness ; yea the wilderness of Kadesh. 
I will go forth and deliver him.’ 

He seized his rifle and shot-bag, and in 
a few moments was gone. 

It was Harry’s intention to have fol- 
lowed him; but Lisette threw herself 
weeping on his neck. 

‘Don’t go! don’t!’ she said. ‘ What 
shall we all do without you? Stay with 
us! You'll certainly be killed, and you 
can do no good.” 

‘Consider,’ said Clayton, ‘that you 
have not the familiarity with these 
Swamps, nor the wonderful physical 
power of this man. It would only be 
throwing away your life.’ 

The hours of that day passed gloomily. 
Sometimes the brutal sound of the hunt 
seemed to sweep near them—the crack 
of rifles, the baying of dogs, the sound 
of oaths—and then again all went off 
into silence, and ndthing was heard but 
the innocent patter of the leaf upon leaf, 
and the warbling of the birds—singing 
cheerily, ignorant.of the abyss of cruelty 
and crime over which they sang. 


Towards sunset a rustling was heard gua 


m the branches of the oak, and Dred 
dropped down into the enclosure wet, 
and soiled, and wearied. All gathered 
round him in a moment. 

‘Where is Jim?’ said Harry. 
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‘Slain!’ said Dred. ‘The archers 
pressed him sore, and he hath fallen in 
the wilderness.’ 

There was a general exclamation of 
horror. 

Dred made a movement to sit down on 
the earth. He lost his balance and fell; 
and they all saw now, what at first they 
had not noticed, a wound in his breast, 
from which the blood was welling. His 
wife fell by his side with wild moans of 
sorrow. He lifted his hand and motioned 
her from him. 

‘ Peace |’ he said, ‘ peace! It is enough. 
Behold, I go unto the witnesses who cry 
day and night.’ 

The circle stood around him in mute 
horror and surprise. Clayton was the 
first who had presence of mind to kneel 
and stanch the blood. Dred looked at 
him—his calm large eyes filled with su- 
pernatural light. 

‘ All over!’ he said. 

He put his hand calmly to his side, 
and felt the gushing blood. He took 
some in his hand and threw it upward, 
crying out with wild energy, in the words 
of an ancient prophet— 

‘Oh, earth—earth—earth ! Cover thou 
not my blood—’ 

Behind the dark barrier of the woods 
the sun was setting gloriously. Piles of 
loose floating clouds, which all day long 
had been moving through the sky in 
white and silvery stillness, now one after 
another took up the rosy flush, and be- 
came each one a light-bearer filled with 
ethereal radiance. And the birds sang 
on as they ever sing, unterrified by the 
great wail of human sorrow. It was 
evident to the little circle that he who 
was mightier than the kings of the earth 
was there; and that that splendid frame, 
which had so long rejoiced in the exuber- 
ance of health and strength, was now 
to be resolved again into the eternal ele- 
ments. 

‘Harry,’ he said, ‘lay me beneath the 
heap of witness.—Let the God of their 
fathers judge between us.’” 


The reader will not have failed to 
note the beauty of the description 
which begins, “ Behind the dark bar- 
rier of the woods.” It is so very fine 
as to mitigate the ridiculous effect 

roduced in us by the manner of the 
eros death. This, in point of lan- 
ge and the throwing the blood 
into the air as if it were so much 
sand, is well worthy of the Strand 
Theatre — while Dred’s descent from 
the tree reminded us ly of that 
of a bear and partly of that of a ba- 
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boon. 


We never were present at the 
shootin 


of poor Jacko, but we have 
heard from one who has perpetrated 
the tragedy, that the scene becomes 
painful in the extreme; that the 
creature looks at his destroyer with 
expressions of the most touching re- 
proach, and that these are all the 
more powerful because of the sense 
of the ludicrous which is produced 
by his appearance—so different from 
that of the sportsman’s ordinary game 
—midway between his. branch and 
the earth. The last moments of Mrs. 
Stowe’s man-monkey excite no such 
emotions. 

The foregoing forms the climax of 
a chapter headed “Clayton’s Re- 
covery.” Clayton being well again, 
and Dred dead, the former returns to 
his property and the latter to his 
mother earth. Dred is buried by 
midnight in Chapter xxrx.— four 
other chapters still remain. 

We have to return with Olayton to 
his property, and wait for the de- 
velopment of Tom Gordon’s plans, 
which consist in exciting against him 
the animosity of the neighbourhood, 
and in burning the school which he 
had established for his slaves. This 
done, he is easily persuaded that 
‘he is checkmated,” that “his plans 
for gradual emancipation or reform, 
or anything tending in that direc- 
tion,” are “utterly hopeless,” that 
slavery is “a finality,” and that he 
had better emigrate with all his 
people. He does so accordingly—as 
do, escaping from the Swamp, Tiff, 
(who with his young charges had taken 
refuge there from a brutal step- 
mother,) Milly, Harry, Lisette, &c. 
As the fugitives are not pursued, the 
escape has no interest. The story 
has behaved throughout, however, 
like a jibbing horse, and, conscious 
apparently of the fact, Mrs. Stowe 
a a final and forlorn effort to leap 
the bar. 


“Before they reached the coast of 
New York, there was a change in their 
prospects. The blue sky became dark- 
ened, and the sea, before so treacher- 
ously smooth, began to rise in furious 
waves. The little vessel was tossed, 
baffling about by contrary and tumultu- 
ous winds. 

When she began to pitch and roll in all 
the violence of a decided storm, Lisette 
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and the children cried for fear. Old 
Tiff exerted himself for their comfort to - 
the best of his ability. Seated on the 
cabin-floor with his feet firmly braced, he 
would hold the children inehis arms, and 
remind them of what Miss Nina had 
read to them of the storm that came 
down on the lake of Gennesaret, and 
how Jesus was in the hinder-part of the 
boat, asleep on a pillow, ‘and he’s thar 
yet,’ he would say. 

‘I wish they’d wake him up, then,’ 
said Teddy, disconsolately; ‘I don’t like 
this dreadful noise; what does he let it 
be so for?’ 

Before the night of that day the dis- 
tress of the ship increased, and the 
horrors of that night can only be told by 
those who have felt the like.” 


In one page, the ship is abandoned 
with Tiff on board—in the next, Tiff 
reappears, changed, it will be seen, 
into a grinning buffoon ! 

“Oh, Fanny! Fanny! 
dead; I heard him laughing |’ 

Fanny started up, and, sure enough, 
there came through the partition which 
separated their little sleeping-room from 
the kitchen, a sound very much like 
Tiffs old unctuous laugh. One would 
have thought no other pair of lungs 
could have rolled out the jolly ‘Ho! 
ho! ho!’ with such a joyous fulness of 
intonation. 

The children hastily put on their 
clothes, and opened the door. 

‘Why, bress de Lord, poppets! here 
dey is, sure enough! Ho! ho! ho!’ said 
Tiff, stretching out his arms, while both 
the children ran and hung upon him. 

‘Oh, Tiff! we are so glad! Oh, we 
thought you was drowned! we’ve been 
thinking so all night.’ 

‘No, no, no, bress de Lord! you don’t 
get shet of old Tiff dat ar way. Won't 
get shet of him till ye’s fetched up, and 
able to do for yourselves,’ said Tiff, shak- 
ing his sides joyously. 

‘Oh, Tiff! how did you get away ?’ 

‘ Laws, chil’en! ’twas a mighty straight 
way. I told de Lord ’bout it. Says I, 
“Good Lord, you knows I don’t car’ 
nothing "bout it on my own count; but 
*pears like dese yer chil’en is so young 
and tender, I couldn’t leave ’em no 
way ;” and so I ax’d Him if he wouldn’t 
just please to help me, ‘cause I know’d 
he had de power of de winds and de sea. 
Well, sure ‘nuf, dat ar big wave toted me 
clar up, right on de sho’, and here I is! 
But it tuk my bref and my senses 80, I 
didn’t farly know where I was; and de 
people dat found me, dey toted me off a 
good bit away to a house down here, and 
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dey was ’mazing good to me, and rubbed 
me wid de hot flannels, and gin me one 
thing and another; so I woke up quite 
peart dis mornin,’ and came out to look 
up my poppets, ’cause, you see, it was 
kinder borne on my mind dat I should 
find yo’ all; and now, ye see, chil’en, you 
mark my words. De Lord’s been wid 
us in six troubles, and in seven; and 
He'll bring us to good luck yet. Tell ye 
de sea han’t washed dat ar’ out o’ me, for 
all its banging and bruising.’ 

And Tiff chuckled in the fulness of his 
heart, and made a joyful noise.” 


So successful is the writer in mitigat- 
ing our heretofore unqualified admira- 
tion of her best character ! 

But we cannot part with old Tiff 
with such an unfavourable impression 
of him as is derived from the forego- 
ing. We come therefore to the more 
pleasant part of our duties, and we 
shall now prove that Mrs. Stowe has 
a finer wit than that of the clown of a 
circus, even as she has a purer genius 
than that of the melodrama, 


“The announcement of the expected 
camp-meeting produced a vast sensation 
at Canema, in other circles besides the 
hall. In the servants’ department every- 
body was full of the matter, from aunt 
Katy down to Tomtit. The women 
were thinking over their available finery ; 
for these gatherings furnish the negroes 
with the same opportunity for display 
that Grace Church does to the Broadway 
belles. And so, before old Tiff, who had 
brought the first intelligence to the 
plantation; had time to depart, Tomtit 
had trumpeted the news through all the 
cluster of negro houses that skirted the 
right side of the mansion, proclaiming 
that ‘dere was going to be a camp-meet- 
ing, and tip-top work of grace, and Miss 
Nina was going to let all de niggers go.’ 
Old Tiff, therefore, found himself in a 
prominent position in a group of negro- 
women, among whom Rose, the cook, 
Was conspicuous, 

‘Law, Tiff, ye gwine? and gwine to 
take your chil’en? ha! ha! ha!’ said 
she. ‘Why, Miss Fanny, dey’ll tink 
Tiffs yer mammy! Ho! ho! ho! 

‘Yah! yah! Ho! ho! ho!’ roared in 
a chorus of laughter on al] sides, doing 
honour to aunt Rose’s wit; and Tomtit. 
who hung upon the skirts of the crowd, 
threw up the fragment of a,hat in the 
air, and kicked it in an abandon of joy, 
regardless of the neglected dinner-knives. 
Old Tiff, mindful of dignities, never 
failed to propitiate Rose, on his advent 
to the plantation, with the gift which 
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the ‘wise man saith maketh friends :’ 
and, on the present occasion, he had 
enriched her: own peculiar stock of 
domestic fowl by the present of a pair of 
young partridge chicks, a nest of which 
he had just captured, intending to bring 
them up by hand as he did his children. 
By this discreet course, Tiff stood high 
where it was of most vital consequence 
that he should so stand; and many a 
choice morsel did Rose cook for him 
in secret, besides imparting to him most 
invaluable recipes on the culture and 
raising of sucking babes. 

Old Hundred, like many other persons, 
felt that general attention lavished on 
any other celebrity was so much taken 
from his own merits, and, therefore, on 
the present occasion, sat regarding Tiff’s 
evident popularity with a cynical eye. 
At last, coming up, like a wicked fellow 
as he was, he launched his javelin at old 
Tiff, by observing to his wife ‘I's 
’stonished at you, Rose! You cook to de 
Gordons, and making yourself so cheap 
—so familiar with de poor white folk’s 
niggers ?” 

Had the slant fallen upon himself, 
personally, old Tiff would probably have 
given a jolly crow, and laughed as heartily 
as he generally did if he happened to be 
caught out in a rain-storm ; but the re- 
flection on his family connection fired 
him up like a torch, and his eyes flashed, 
through his big spectacles like firelight 
through windows. 

‘You go ‘long, talking ‘bout what you 
don’t know nothing "bout! I like to 
know what you knows ‘bout de old 
Virginny families? Dem’s de real old 
stock! You Car'lina folks come from 
dem, stick and stock, every blest one of 
you! De Gordons is a nice family—an’t 
nothing to say agin de Gordons—but 
whar was you raised, that ye didn’t hear 
‘bout de Peytons? Why, old Gen’ral 
Peyton, didn’t he use to ride with six 
black horses afore him, as if he’d been a 
king? Dere wan’t one of them horses 
dat hadn’t a tail as long as my arm. 
You never, see no such critters in your 
life!’ 

‘I han’t, han’t I?’ said Old Hundred, 
now in his turn touched in a vital point. 
‘Bless me, if I han’t seen de Gordons 
riding out with their eight horses, any 
time o’ day.’ 

‘Come, came, now, dere wasn’t so 
many,’ said Rose, who had her own rea- 
sons for staying on Tiff’s side. ‘Nobody 
never rode with eight horses!’ 

‘Did too! You say much more, I'll 
make sixteen on’em. Fore my blessed 
Master, how dese yer old niggers will 
lie! Dey’s always zaggerating der fami- 
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lies. Makes de very har rise on my head, 
1o hear dese yer old niggers talk ; dey lie 
80?’ said Old Hundred. - 

‘You tink folks dat take to lying is 
using up your business, don’t ye ?’ said 
Tiff. ‘But, I tell you, any one dat says 
a word agin de Peytons got me to set in 
with !’ s 

‘Laws, dem chil’en an’t Peytons!’ 
said Old Hundred; ‘dey’s Crippses ; and 
I like to know who ever hearn of de 
Crippses? Go way! don’t tell me nothing 
about dem Crippses! Dey’s poor white 
folks! A body may see dat sticking out 
all over ’em.’ 

‘You shut up!’ said Tiff. ‘I don’t 
b’lieve you was born on de Gordon place, 
*eause you an’t got no manners. I ’spects 
you some old, second-hand nigger 
Colonel Gordon must a took for debt, 
some time, from some of dese yer mean 
Tennessee families, dat don’t know how 
to keep deir money when they gets it. 
Dese niggers is allers de meanest kind. 
Cause all the real Gordon niggers is ladies 
and gentlemen—every one of ’em,’ said 
old Tiff, like a true orator, bent on carry- 
ing his audience along with him. 

A general shout chorused this compli- 
ment ; and Tiff, under cover of the ap- 
plause, shook up his reins, and rode off in 
triumph. 

‘Dar, now, you aggravating old nigger,’ 
gaid Rose, turning to her bosom lord, ‘I 
hope yer got it now! De plaguest old 
nigger dat ever I see! And you, Tom, 
go ‘long and clean your knives, if yer 
don’t mean to be cracked over.’ 

Meanwhile Tiff, restored to his usual 
tranquillity, ambled along homewards 
behind his one-eyed horse, singing— 

*Tam bound for the land of Canaan,’ 
with some surprising variations. At last 
Miss Fanny, as he constantly called her, 
interposed with a very pregnant ques- 
tion :— 

‘Uncle Tiff where is the land of 
Canaan ?’ 

‘De Lord-a-mercy, chile, dar ar’s what 
I'd like to know myself.’ 

‘Is it heaven?’ said Fanny. 

‘Well, I reckon so,’ said Tiff, dubi- 
ously. 

‘Isit where ma is gone?’ said Fanny. 

‘Chile, I reckon it is,’ said Tiff. 

‘Is it down under ground?’ said Fan- 
ny. 

‘Why, no; ho! ho! honey!’ said Tiff, 
laughing heartily. ‘What put dat ar in 
your head, Miss Fanny ?’ 

‘Didn’t ma go that way ?’ said Fanny; 
‘down through the ground ?’ 

- ‘Lordy, no, chile! Heaven's up!’ said 
Tiff, pointing up to the intense blue sky, 
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which appeared through the fringy hol- 
lows of the pine-trees above them. 

‘Ts there any stairs anywhere ? or any 
ladder to get up by?’ said Fanny; ‘ or 
do they walk to where the sky touches 
the ground, and get up? Perhaps they 
climb @p on the rainbow ?’ 

‘T don’t know, chile, how dey works 
it,’ said uncle Tiff ‘Dey gets dar some- 
how. I’s studdin upon dat ar. I's 
gwine to camp-meeting to find out. I’s 
been to plenty of dem ar, and I never 
could quite see clar. ’Pears like dey talks 
about every thing else more’n dey does 
about dat. Dere’s de Methodists, dey 
cuts up de Presbyterians ; and de Pres- 
byterians pitches into de Methodists; and 
den both on ’em’s down on de ’Piscopals. 
My ole mist’ was ’Piscopal, and I never 
seed no harm in’t. And de Baptists 
think dey an’t none on’em right; and, 
while dey’s all a-blowing out at each 
other dat ar way, I’s a wondering whar’s 
de way to Canaan. It takes a mighty 
heap o’ larning to know about dese yer 
things, and I an’t got nolarning. I don’t 
know nothing; only de Lord he ’peared 
to your ma, and he knows de way, and 
he took her. But, now, chile, I’s gwine 
to fix you up right smart, and take you, 
Teddy, and de baby, to dis yer camp- 
meeting, so you can seek de Lord in yer 
youth,’ 

Accordingly, in the chapter headed 
“Camp Worshippers,” he fulfils this 
resolution :— 

“We come next to Tiff’s cottage, of 
which the inmates were astir, in the 
coolness of the morning, bright and 
early. Tiffs wagon was a singular 
composite article, principally of his own 
construction. The body of it consisted 
of along packing-box. The wheels were 
all odd ones, that had been brought home 
at different times by Cripps. The shafts 
were hickory poles, thinned at one end, 
and fastened to the wagon by nails. 
Some barrel-hoops bent over the top, 
covered by coarse white cotton cloth, 
formed the curtains, and a quantity of 
loose straw dispersed inside was the only 
seat. The lean, one-eyed horse was 
secured to this vehicle by a harness made 
of old ropes; but no millionaire, how- 
ever, ever enjoyed his luxuriantly cush- 
ioned coach with half the relish with 
which Tiff enjoyed his equipage. It was 
the work of his hands, the darling of his 
heart, the delight of his eyes. To bo 
sure, like other mortal darlings, it was to 
be admitted that it had its weak points 
and failings. The wheels would now 
and then come off, the shafts get loose, 
or the harness break; but Tiff was 
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always prepared, and, on occasion of any 
such mishaps, would jump out and 
attend to them with such cheerful 
alacrity, that if anything he rather seem- 
ed to love it better for the accident. 
There it stands now, before the enclo- 
sure of the little cabin; and Tiff, and 
Fanny, and Teddy, with bustling assi- 
duity, are packing and arranging it. 
The gum-tree cradle-trough took prece- 
dence of all other articles. Tiff, by the 
private advice of aunt Rose, had just 
added to this an improvement, which 
placed it, in his view, tip-top among 
cradles. He had nailed to one end of it 
a long splint of elastic hickory, which 
drooped just over the baby’s face. From 
this was suspended a morsel of salt pork, 
which this young scion of a noble race 
sucked with a considerable relish, while 
his large round eyes opened and shut 
with sleepy satisfaction. This arrange- 
ment Rose had recommended, in myste- 
rious tones, as all powerful in making 
sucking babies forget their mammies, 
whom otherwise they might pine for, 
in a manner prejudicial to their health. 
Although the day was sultry, Tiff was 
arrayed in his long-skirted white great- 
coat, as his nether garments were in too 
dilapidated a state to consist with the 
honour of the family; his white felt hat 
still bore the band of black crape. 

‘It’s a ’mazing good day, bless de 
Lord!’ said Tiff. ‘’Pears like dese yer 
birds would split der troats praising de 
Lord. It’s a mighty good zample to us, 
any way. You see, Miss Fanny, you 
never see birds put out, nor snarly like, 
rain or shine. Dey’s aller a-praising de 
Lord. Lord, it seems as if critters is 
better dan we be!’ And as Tiff spoke 
he shouldered into the waggon a mighty 
bag of corn; but failing in what he 
meant to do, the bag slid over the side, 
and tumbled into theroad. Being some- 
what of the oldest, the fall burst it 
asunder, and the corn rolled into the 
sand with that provoking alacrity which 
things always have when they go the 
Wrong way. Fanny and Teddy both 
uttered an exclamation of lamentation ; 
but Tiff held on to his sides and laughed 
till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
‘He! he! he! ho! ho! ho! Why, 
dat ar is de last bag we’s got, and dar’s 
all de corn running out in de sand! 
Ho! ho! ho! Lord, it’s so curus!’ 

‘Why, what are you going to do?’ 
weg 

, bless you, Miss Fanny,’ 
‘Ts bound 40 o something 
‘Clare for it, now, 


said Tiff, 
something, any how. 
if I han’t got a box!’ 


And Tiff soon returned with the article in 
question, which proved too large for the 
VOL, LXxx, 
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waggon. The corn, however, was emptied 
into it pro tem., and Tiff, produ:ing his 
darning-needle and thimble, sat down 
seriously to the task of stitching up the 
hole. ‘De Lord’s things an’t never ‘n a 
hurry,’ said Tiff. ‘Corn and ’tatoes will 
have der time, and why shouldn’t I? 
Dar,’ he said, after having mended the 
bag and replaced the corn, ‘dat ar’s 
better now nor ’twas before.’ 

Besides his own store of provisions, 
Tiff prudently laid into his waggon 
enough of garden stuff to turn a penny 
for Miss Fanny and the children, on the 
camp-ground. His commissariat depart- 
ment, in fact, might have provoked appe- 
tite, even among the fastidious. There 
were dressed chickens and rabbits, the 
coon aforesaid, bundles of savory herbs, 
crisp, dewy lettuce, bunches of onions, 
radishes, and green pease. ‘Tell ye 
what, chil’en,’ said Tiff, ‘ we'll live like 
princes! And you mind, order me 
round well. Let folks har ye; ‘cause 
what’s de use of having a nigger and no- 
body knowing it?’ And everything being 
arranged, Tiff got in, and jogged com- 
fortably along. 

At the turn of the cross-road, Tiff, 
looking a little behind, saw, on the other 
road, the Gordon carriage coming, driven 
by Old Hundred, arrayed in his very 
best ruffled shirt, white gloves, and gold 
hat-band. If ever Tiff came near having 
a pang in his heart, it was at that mo- 
ment; but he retreated stoutly upon the 
idea that, however appearances might be 
against them, his family was no less an- 
cient and honourable for that; and, there- 
fore, putting on all his dignity, he gave 
his beast an extra cut, as who should say, 
‘I don’t care.’ But, as ill luck would 
have it, the horse, at this instant, giving 
a jerk, wrenched out the nails that fast- 
ened the shaft on one side, and it fell 
trailing dishonoured on the ground. The 
rope harness pulled all awry, and just 
at this moment the Gordon carriage 
swept up. 

‘Fore I'd drive sich old trash!’ said Old 
Hundred, scornfully ; ‘pulls all to pieces 
every step! if dat ar an’t a poor white 
folksy’s ’stablishment, I never seed one |’ 

‘ What's the matter?’ said Nina, put- 
ting her head out. ‘O, Tiff, good morn- 
ing, my good fellow. Can we help you 
there? John, get down and help him,’ 

‘Please, Miss Nina, de hosses is sa full 
o’ tickle dis yer mornin’, I couldn’t let 
go, no ways!’ said Old Hundred. 

‘O, laws bless you, Miss Nina,’ said 
Tiff, restored to his usual spirits, ‘it an’t 
nothin. Broke in a strordinary good 
place dis yer time, I ken hammer it up 
in @ minute.’ 


47 
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And Tiff was as good as his word, for 
a round stone and big nail made all 
straight. 

‘ Pray,’ said Nina, ‘how are little Miss 
Fanny and the children?’ ‘Miss Fanny!’ 
If Nina had heaped Tiff with presents, 
she could not have conferred the inex- 
pressible obligation conveyed in these 
words. He bowed low to the ground 
with the weight of satisfaction, and an- 
swered that ‘ Miss Fanny and the chil’en 
were well.’ 

‘There,’ said Nina, ‘John, you may 
drive on. Do you know, I've set Tiff 
up for six weeks, by one word. Just 
saying, Miss Fanny has done more for 
him than if I’d sent him six bushels of 
potatoes.’ ” 

The following picture is so very 
fine and graphic, that, as it immedi- 
ately succeeds our last extract, we 
must indebt ourselves still more to 
Mrs. Stowe, and transcribe it here. 


“We have yet totake our readersto one 
more scene before we finish the review 
of those who are going to the camp- 
meeting. The reader must follow us far 
beyond the abodes of man, into the re- 
cesses of that wild desolation known as 
the ‘Dismal Swamp.’ We pass over vast 
tracts where the forest seems growing 
out of the water. Cypress, red cedar, 
sweet gum, tulip, poplar, beech, and 
holly, form a goodly fellowship, waving 
their rustling boughs above. The trees 
shoot up in vast columns, fifty, seventy- 
five, and a hundred feet in height; and 
below are clusters of evergreen gall 
bushes, with their thick and glossy foli- 
age, mingled in with swamp honey- 
suckles, grape-vines, twining brier, and 
laurels, and other shrubs, forming an im- 
penetrable thicket. The creeping plants 
sometimes climb seventy or eighty feet 
up the largest trees, and hang in heavy 
festoons from their branches. 

It would seem impossible that human 
foot could penetrate the wild impervious 
jungle; but we must take our readers 
through it to a cleared spot, where trunks 
of fallen trees, long decayed, have formed 
an island of vegetable mould, which the 
art of some human hand has extended 
and improved. The clearing is some 
sixty yards long by thirty broad, and is 
surrounded with a natural rampart, 
which might well bid defiance to man or 
beast. Huge trees have been felled, with 
all their branches lying thickly one over 
another, in a circuit around; and Nature, 
seconding the efforts of the fugitives 
who sought refuge here, has interlaced 
the framework thus made with thorny 
cat-briers, cables of grape-vine, and 
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thickets of Virginia creeper, which, run- 
ning wild in their exuberance, climb on 
to the neighbouring trees, and, swinging 
down, again lose themselves in the 
mazes from which they sprung, so as 
often to form a verdurous wall fifty feet 
in height. In some places the laurel, 
with its glossy green leaves, and its 
masses of pink-tipped snowy blossoms, 
presents to the eye, rank above rank, a 
wilderness of beauty. The pendants of 
the yellow jessamine swing to and fro in 
the air like censers, casting forth clouds 
of perfume. A thousand twining vines, 
with flowers of untold name, perhaps 
unknown as yet to the botanist, help to 
fill up the mosaic. The leafy ramparts 
sweep round on all the sides of the 
clearing, for the utmost care has been 
taken to make it impenetrable; and in 
that region of heat and moisture, Nature, 
in the course of a few weeks, admirably 
seconds every human effort. The only 
égress from it is by a winding path cut 
through with a hatchet, which can be 
entered by only one person at a time; 
and the water which surrounds this 
island entirely cuts off the trail from the 
scent of dogs. It is to be remarked that 
the climate in the interior of the swamp 
is far from being unhealthy. Lumber- 
men, who spend great portions of the 
year in it, cutting shingles and staves, 
testify to the general salubrity of the air 
and water. The opinion prevails among 
them that the quantity of pine and other 
resinous trees that grow there, imparts a 
balsamic property to the water, and im- 
pregnate the air with a healthy resinous 
fragrance, which causes it to be an excep- 
tion to the usual rule of the unhealthi- 
ness of swampy land; the soil also, when 
drained sufficiently for purposes of 
culture, is profusely fertile. 

Two small cabins stood round the 
border of the clearing, but the centre 
was occupied with patches of corn and 
sweet potatoes, planted there to secure 
as much as possible the advantage of sun 
and air. At the time we take our readers 
there, the afternoon sun of a sultry June 
day is casting its long shadows over the 
place, and a whole choir of birds is 
echoing in the branches. On the ground 
in front of one of the cabins lies a negro- 
man, covered with blood; two women, 
with some little children, are grouped 
beside him; and a wild figure, whom we 
at once recognise as Dred, is kneeling by 
him, busy in efforts to stanch a desperate 
wound in the neck. In vain! The dark 
blood spirts out at every pulsation of the 
heart with a fearful regularity, telling 
too plainly that it is a great life-artery 
which has. been laid open. The negro- 
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woman, kneeling on the other side, is 
anxiously holding some bandages, which 
she has stripped from a portion of her 
raiment.” 


The reader will observe that we 
are treating the beauties of the book, 
in detachment. Our verdict, in fact, 
is, that in point of plot and delinea- 
tion of character, Mrs. Stowe has in- 
excusably violated the leading prin- 
ciples of her art. But we have said, 
it will be remembered, that she can 
appeal equally to our love of our 
kind, and to our love of Nature. It 
cannot be allowed that these great 
merits redeem Dred; because, on 
the one hand, the book is in danger 
of being laid aside on account of its 
unpardonable blemishes; and, on 
the other hand, the effect produced 
on one who reads it to the end, is 
that of extreme fatigue. But, though 
Dred is not redeemed, Mrs. Stowe’s 
genius is certainly vindicated; and 
we have no hesitation in saying that, 
by those who have read the book 
most faithfully, and who have most 
felt that their patience was tried 
by it, will the acknowledgment be 
most freely made, that these occa- 
sional beauties repay the toil of search- 
ing for them. Amongst those chiefl 
remarkable are the scenes in whic. 
the writer overcomes the prejudices 
which she had raised against Nina. 
We cannot and do not allow that the 
character of Nina is well drawn— 
because, in order that a great effect 
may be accounted for, there should 
be a sufficient cause assigned. The 
cause assigned for the reformation of 
Nina’s character is her love for Clay- 
ton, and the influence of his mind 
upon hers. But Clayton, it has been 
seen, is a blockhead, and we are re- 


duced thus to the hypothesis that bed. 


Nina must be a girl of the poetic 
temperament which idealises idols. 
“Of its own beauty is the mind dis- 
eased.” But then, how can we recon- 
cile this poetic temperament—the 
combination of fancy and feeling 
which causes a woman to make a 
hero of a fool, and a man to make a 
sympathising angel of a lovely piece 
of heartless clay—how are we to re- 
concile it with the levities and vul- 
garities of that period of life when, 
most sensitive and most imaginative, 
Nina should be quite incapable of 
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the behaviour ascribed to her? Con- 
tent to state the question, and un- 
willing to dwell on it, we will remind 
our readers that we have said of grou 

two—the Cripps family—that it is 
chiefly usefal in bringing the heroine 
of the story into a favourable light. 
Observe the skill with which Mrs. 
Stowe manages so difficult a task :— 

“ By this time Tiff had perceived their 
approach, and came out to assist them in 
dismounting. 

‘De Lord above bress you, Miss Gor- 
don, for coming to see my poor missis! 
Ah! she is lying dere, just as beautiful, 
just as she was de very day she was 
married. All her young looks come 
back to her: and Milly, she done laid 
her out beautiful! Lord, I's wanting 
somebody to come and look at her, 
because she has got good blood, if she 
be poor. She is none of your common 
sort of poor whites, Miss Nina. Just 
come in; come in, and look at her!’ 

Nina stepped into the open door of 
the hut. The bed was covered with a 
clean white sheet, and the body, arrang- 
ed in a long white night-dress brought 
by Milly, lay there so very still, quiet, 
and life-like, that one could scarcely 
realise the presence of death. The ex- 
pression of exhaustion, fatigue, and 
anxiety, which the face had latterly 
worn, had given place to one of tender 
rest, shaded by a sort of mysterious awe, 
as if the closed eyes were looking on 
unutterable things. The soul, though 
sunk below the horizon of existence, had 
thrown back a twilight upon the face, 
radiant as that of the evening heavens. 
By the head of the bed the little girl 
was sitting, dressed carefully, and her 
curling hair parted in front, apparently 
fresh from the bush; and the little boy 
was sitting beside her, his round blue 
eyes bearing an expression of subdued 
wonder. 

Cripps was sitting at the foot of the 


The little, thoughtless, gay coquette 
had never looked on a sight like this 
before. She stood with a fixed, tender 
thoughtfulness, unlike her usual gaiety, 
her riding-hat hanging carelessly by its 
strings from her hands, her loose hair 
drooping over her face. She heard some 
one entering the cottage, but she did not 
look up. She was conscious of some 


one looking over her shoulder, and 
thought it was Harry. 

‘Poor thing! how young she looks,’ 
she said, ‘to have had so much trouble! 
Her voice trembled, and a tear stood in 
her eye. There was a sudden move- 
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ment; slie looked up, and Clayton was 
standing by her. She looked surprised, 
and the colour deepened in her cheek, 
but was too ingenuously and really in 
sympathy with the scene before her 
even to smile. She retained his hand 
a moment, and turned to the dead, say- 
ing in an under-tone, ‘See here!’ 

‘I see,’ hesaid. ‘Can I be of service ?’ 

‘The poor thing died last night,’ said 
Nina. ‘I suppose some one might help 
about a funeral, Harry,’ she said, walk- 
ing softly towards the door, and speaking 
low. ‘You provide a coffin; have it 
made neatly. Uncle,’ she said, motion- 
ing Tiff towards her, ‘ where would they 
have her buried?’ 

‘Buried ?’ said Tiff, ‘O Lord! buried!’ 
and he covered his face with his hard 
hands, and the tears ran through his 
fingers. Lord, Lord! Well, it must 
come, I know, but ’pears like I couldn’t! 
Laws, she’s so beautiful! Don’t to-day 
—don’t!’ 

‘Indeed, uncle’, said Nina, tenderly, 
‘I’m sorry I grieved you; but you know, 
poor fellow, that must come.’ 

‘I’s known her ever since she’s dat 
high!’ said Tiff. ‘Her har was curly, 
and she used to war such pretty red 
shoes, and come running after me in de 
garden! “Tiff! Tiff!” she used to say 
—and dar she is now, and ’s troubles 
brought her dar! Lord, what a pretty 
gal she was! pretty as you be, Miss 
Nina. But since she married dat ar, 
pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder, and speaking confidentially, 
‘everything went wrong. I's held her 
up—did all I could; and now here she 
is! 

‘Perhaps,’ said Nina, laying her hand 
on his, ‘perhaps she’s in a better place 
than this.’ 

‘O Lord, dat she is! She told me 
dat when she died. She saw de Lord 
at last—she did so! Dem’s her last 
words. “Tiff,” she says, “I see Him, 
and He will give me rest. Tiff,” she says— 
I'd been asleep, you know, and I kinder 
felt something cold on my hand, and I 
woke up right sudden, and dar she was, 
her eyes so bright, looking at me, and 
breathing so hard; and all she says was 
— Tiff, I’ve seen Him, and I know now 
why I’ve suffered so; He’s gwine to take 
me, and give me rest!”’ 

‘Then, my poor fellow, you ought to 
rejoice that she is safe.’ 

‘Deed I does,’ said Tiff; ‘yet I's self- 
ish. I wants to be dere, too, I does; 
only I has the children to care for.’ 

‘Well, my good fellow, said Nina, 
‘we must leave you now. Harry will 
see about a coffin for your poor mistress, 
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and whenever the funeral is to be, our 
carriage will come over, and we will all 
attend.’ 

‘Lord bress you, Miss Gordon! Dat 
ar too good on ye! My heart’s been 
most broke tinking nobody cared for my 
poor young mistress! you’s too good, dat 
you is!’ Then, drawing near to her, 
and sinking his voice, he said, Bout de 
mourning, Miss Nina; he an’t no ’count, 
you know—body can see how it is with 
him very plain. But missis was a Pey- 
ton, you know; and I’s a Peyton, too. 
I naturally feels a ’sponsibility he couldn’t 
be ’spected fur to. I’s took de ribbons 
off of Miss Fanny’s bonnet, and done the 
best I could, trimming it up with black 
crape what Milly gave me; and I’s got 
a band of black-crape on master Teddy’s 
hat; and I ‘lowed to put one on mine, 
but there wasn’t quite enough. You 
know, missis, old family servants always 
wars mourning. If missis just be pleased 
to look over my work! Now, dis yer is 
Miss Fanny’s bonnet. You know I can’t 
be spected for to make it like a milliner.’ 
‘They are very well indeed, uncle 
Tiff.’ 
‘Perhaps, Miss Nina, you can kind of 
touch it over.’ 

‘O, if you like, uncle Tiff, I'll take 
them all home, and do them for you.’ 

‘The Lord bless you, Miss Gordon! 
Dat ar was just what I wanted, but was 
most ’fraid to ask you. Some gay young 
ladies doesn’t like to handle black!’ 

‘Ah! uncle Tiff. I’ve no fears of that 
sort; so put it in the waggon, and let 
Milly take it home.’ 

So saying, she turned and passed out 
of the door where Harry was standing, 
holding the horses. A third party might 
have seen, by the keen, rapid glance 
with which his eye rested upon Clayton, 
that he was measuring the future proba- 
bility which might make him the arbiter 
of his own destiny—the disposer of all 
that was dear to him in life. As for 
Nina, although the day before a thou- 
sand fancies and coquetries would have 
coloured the manner of her meeting with 
Clayton, yet now she was so impre 
by what she had witnessed, that she 
scarcely appeared to know that she had 
met him. She placed her pretty foot on 
his hand, and let him lift her on to the 
saddle, scarcely noticing the act, except 
by a serious, graceful inclination of her 
head. One great reason of the ascend- 
ancy which Clayton had thus far gained 
over her was, that his nature, so quiet, 
speculative, and undemonstrative, always 
left her such perfect liberty to follow 
the more varying moods of her own. A 
man of a different mould would have 
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sought to awake her out of the trance— 
would have remarked on her abstracted 
manner, or rallied her on her silence. 
Clayton merely mounted his horse and 
rode quietly by her side, while Harry, 
passing on before them, was soon out of 
sight.” 

The whole progress of Nina’s cha- 
racter from this time forward is such 
as to make us fully pardon her for- 
mer vulgar levities. Her conduct to 
her slaves, when they are overwhelm- 
ed by the visitation of cholera, is truly 
feminine and noble, and her own last 
hours awaken our softest emotions. 
The night walking on with silent 
and solemn footsteps, and the ca- 
dence of soft showers upon the mur- 
muring leaves without, while inside 
the chamber the appointed bride is 
dying, form a picture in which there 
is true harmony, both of thought and 
colouring. A painter might tell us 
the tale upon his canvass, even to 
the sound of the rain-drops upon the 
leaves;—and to inquire if the writ- 
ten picture could be so delineated as 
to be understood without the aid of 
narrative, is perhaps as severe, 
though just, a criterion as could 
be brought to bear upon it. Yet 
even here we trace the progress of 
Mrs. Stowe’s great dilemma. The 
pestilence being, for reasons which 
we have above assigned, substituted 
for the servile insurrection, and by 
this means Dred’s — being 
unexpectedly falfilled, the interest of 
the story is necessarily invested in the 
development of Nina’s better charac- 
ter, and the pathos of her dying 
hours. But aid any one ever hear of 
a case of cholera progressing and ter- 
minating in the painless and quiet 
manner described by Mrs. Stowe? No 
doubt, when the state of collapse has 
arrived, the writhings and agonising 
cries of the patient are succeeded by 
the silent work “ of death, that captor 
and deliverer.” But in the absence of 
any assurance in the shape of a foot- 
note, that the writer has witnessed 
or heard of such a case of cholera, 
we can Only trace in the necessity to 
substitute for a servile insurrection, 
that particular pestilence—an after 
necessity to transgress the rules of 
art by representing a death-scene out 
of all nature considered in connection 
with the particular cause of death. 
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As a little girl naively remarked to 
ourselves—* People don’t die of the 
cholera in that noiseless manner !” 

Little room is left to us—and little 
will be enough—to consider the book 
as the work of a political philo- 
sopher. As such we cannot com- 
mend it. We complain of its animus: 
and of its teaching. In fact, Mrs. 
Stowe, being an extreme abolitionist, 
would convince her readers that be- 
tween the triumph of her own views 
and the predominance of the slave 
party there is no choice. Hence the 
climax of Edward Clayton’s career, 
and hence his father’s judgment— 
“THE POWER OF THE MASTER MUST 
BE ABSOLUTE TO RENDER THE SUB- 
MISSION OF THE SLAVE PERFECT.” 
What Mrs. Stowe desires to impress 
upon us—but what we are not con- 
vinced of—is, that nothing can be 
done towards the mitigation of sla- 
very. Our surprise, however, that 
upon a question which she has made 
so peculiarly her own, she has thrown 
so small a light, was lessened when 
we read the following passage :-— 
“ Of course,” said Clayton, ‘a man’s 
notions on such @ subject MUST BE 
cRUDE; but it occurred to me first 
to ENDEAVOUR TO EXCITE THE PUB- 
LIC MIND on the injustice of the pre- 
sent slave law, with a view to altering 
it.” Exactly. This was the object 
effected by Uncle Tom; and now 
that, with the view of turning it to 
account, Dred lies before us, we see 
all the symptoms of the original eru- 
dity. Because Olayton is thwarted 
in his attempt to educate his slaves— 
because the effort of an individual 
to act contrary to the law is baulked 
by the malevolence of a private 
enemy; therefore must abolition be 
decreed, and we are to summon the 
faries of civil war. But evidently 
the question must be decided, not by 
an individual—and certainly not by 
a COlayton—but by the legislature 
and executive of America. Clayton, 
the lawyer and member of Congress, 
could have done much moré to solve 
it than Olayton the landed proprie- 
tor, who succumbs without resist- 
ance to Tom Gordon. 

The question is happily not an 
English one, though England is deep- 
ly interested in its —~ solution. . 

lainly it is desirable that America 
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should remain united, and equally evi- 
dent—to ourselves at least it is-—that 
she can only maintain her unity by ar- 
resting the progress of slavery. This 
is the first thing which must be done ; 
and in order to effect it, two more are 
essential: the strengthening of the 
‘arm of the executive, and the allaying 
of that bitter spirit which Mrs. Stowe 
would keep alive. Guided by the 
lights of her wisest statesmen — of 
the ancients and sages of her history 
—America should revert to the law 
which forbade the incorporation of 
new slave States in her system. Serf- 
dom should then supplant slavery. 
The trade should be abolished, the 
slaves become inseparable from the 
land, and so the master’s interest made 
one with theirs. Thus made insepar- 
able from the land, they should form 
the peculiar care of the State execu- 
tive. They should be the peculiar care, 
also, we think, of the Government 
of America—of the federal executive 
as much as of the executive of the 
“State.” Why should not a com- 
mission be issued from time to time 
—we mean a commission from the 
President-for the doing of justice to 
the slave population? Nay, admit- 
ting the impossibility of preventing 
ny " gem when 

tily—though justly aps—ad- 
Gieblered, why Ceukd nob the in- 
strument of correction be prescribed, 
and the number of lashes limited for 
the more formal occasions of chastise- 
ment? These are hints—we mean 
them for no more. The practicability 
of such suggestions rests, first, upon 
the general recognition of the evil of 
slavery ; and, second, on the purity of 
the ermine of America and the sharp- 
ness of her civil sword. On the 
abatement of party-spirit and the 
nourishment of patriotism depends 
mainly the first of these questions, 
Slavery will not be recognised as an 
evil to the commonwealth by men 
who have lost all sympathy with a 
moiety of the commonwealth, Even 
Mrs. Stowe admits that the desire to 
abolish it is not absent in the South. 
We recommend her to reason on the 
question, but so as we can read her 
reasoning. We advise her by all 
means also to appeal to American 
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hearts (which she is able to do), but 
not to fan the flame of American 
passions. We have judged her as 
“a moral artist,” and found her por- 
traits disfigured and her picture in- 
congruous. Would she achieve the 
highest aim of an artist—to impress 
upon us the unity of his design, and 
the purity and simplicity of his taste 
—let her imitate the skill, as perhaps 
she could rival the pathos, of the 
following beautiful poem of her own 
countryman :— 


“ The slaver on the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail ; 
He waited for the rising moon 
And for the evening gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied, 
And all her listless crew 

Watched the grey alligators slide 
Into the s ayou. 


Odours of orange flowers and spice 
Reached them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 


The planter under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 
The slaver'’s thumb was on the latch— 

He seemed in haste to go. 


He said, ‘ My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

I only wait the evening tides, 
And the rising of the moon.’ 


Before them, with her face upraised, 
In timid attitude, 

Like one half-curious, half-amazed, 
A quadroon maiden stoed. 


Her eyes were like a falcon’s, grey, 
Her arms and neck were bar 
No garment she wore, save akirtle gay, 
nd her own long raven hair. 


On her lips there played asmile 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 


‘The soil is barren—the farm is old,’ 
The thoughtfal planter said ; 

Then looked upon the slaver’s gold, 
And then upon the maid. 


His heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passions gave her life. 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 


But the voice of nature was too weak, 
He took the glittering gold! : 
Then pale as death grew the maiden’s 


cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold. 


The slaver led her from the door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land.” 

















We are tempted to exclaim of 
the English Ecclesiastical Courts— 
what has been often said of the 
Church they belong to—that some 
divinity must hedge about their 
cause, so deadly have been the 
assaults they have sustained, so 
apparently desperate the diseases 
they continue to survive. The differ- 
ence is, that while the abuses of the 
Church are overbalanced by the 
general conviction of her many and 
priceless advantages, the Courts, 
universally condemned, continue to 
drag along a dishonoured existence 
from the yet greater aversion which 
is due to the substitutes proposed in 
their place. It is not in this in- 
stance that “ we fear the ills we have, 
rather than rush on others that we 
know not of.” So conservative a 
sentiment, indeed, seldom checks 
the progress of modern legislation. 
But reformers of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence have hitherto so managed 
& cause universally popular, as to 
make their supporters palpably feel 
that the remedy is worse than the 
disease. The patient public, there- 
fore, goes on grumbling and bearing, 
only becoming more hopeless and 
passive as another and another still 
succeeds in the doomed procession of 
ill-considered or interested reforms. 

It has been the fashion in some 
quarters to charge the failure of 
every successive measure on the 
Opposition of the Church and the 
practitioners in Doctors’ Commons. 
No charge, we believe, was ever 
more unjust. What interest the 
Church can have in preserving 
abuses from which she is herself the 
principal sufferer, it passes an ordi- 
nary mind to conjecture. The ap- 
pointments in the patronage of her 
prelates are too few, or too unim- 
portant, to outweigh the general 
feeling of the clergy, which is noto- 
riously in favour of a reform. The 
complaint of almost every clergy- 
man you meet with is, that the 
church courts are wholly inade- 


quate to their proper ends; that 
by the yy 


cost and uncertainty of 
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their process, they corrapt instead 
of administering ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, vexing the hard-working 
parish priest at the instigation of 
some ill-conditioned schismatic, and 
enabling the “criminous clerk” to 
retain the benefice or dignity which 
he disgraces, in spite of every effort 
of the bishop to remove him. 

Neither do we believe the intel- 
ligent and valuable profession con- 
nected with Doctors’ Commons to 
be so deeply enamoured of the cu- 
rious and antiquated mysteries of 
their craft, or so far behind the rest 
of the community in the race of 
legal reform, as not to desire the 
removal of every proved abuse in 
the courts where they practise. We 
have often, however, the duty of 
remarking that it is one thing to 
reform and another to destroy. 
Neither the Church nor the doctors 
and proctors can patiently allow 
their whole system and gonvictions 
to be sacrificed to a theory or a job; 
and such, we fear, has been too often 
the real nature of measures intro- 
duced under the captivating character 
of a reform of the ecclesiastical courts. 

To understand the genuine bear- 
ings of a question which will in 
all probability engage a leading 
share of attention in the sapproach- 
ing session of Parliament, we must 
briefly review the origin and extent 
of the several branches of jurispra- 
dence that will have to be dealt with. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction has 
descended to the Church of England, 
with little alteration, from the period 
before the Reformation. The pecu- 
liar feature of that gigantic move- 
ment, as there pie out, was the 
reform, not the abolition, of existin 
institutions. With the  episco al 
succession was preserved all that 
was possible of its ancient power 
and authority, and accordingly the 
ecclesiastical courts were continued 
on their former footing, save that 
the Crown was substituted for the 
Pope as the appeal in the last 
resort, and all laws and precedents 
were declared invalid which should 
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militate against the royal supremacy, 
or the laws and usage of the realm. 
With these two grand limitations, 
the ecclesiastical tribunals were left 
in the exercise of their ancient juris- 
diction, and continued to administer 
the received laws and discipline of 
the Church, which comprehended 
both the civil and canon law of 
Rome, and even such papal decrees 
as had been received in England, 
and were not invalidated by the 
general provisoes before named. 

It was designed, indeed, to effect 
a complete revision of the ecclesi- 
astical law and jurisdiction. For 
this purpose commissions were issued 
by Henry VIII. and Edward VI. to 
the most learned divines, civilians, 
and common lawyers of the day. 
The result of their labours (in which 
a leading share was taken by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer) was the well-known 
code entitled “Reformatio Legum Ec- 
clesiasticarum.” This elaborate com- 
pilation would certainly have become 
the law of the land but for the un- 
timely death of Edward, who was 
prepared to go all lengths in the cause 
of the Pré@testant Reformation. It 
was regarded with other eyes by 
Elizabeth and her legislature. 

The spiritual courts, deprived of 
their foreign appeal, and to a great 
extent of their power of persecuting, 
had lost much of their terror in the 
eyes of the laity. Comparatively few 
of that class could now expect to 
make personal acquaintance with 
their dim mysterious recesses. The 
ravenous beast which had glutted 
itself with Protestant blood, lay 
smitten by a powerful arm, and 
might be left to die in its den. On 
the other hand, the new ecclesiasti- 
cal code was a vigorous measure of 
genuine Protestant church discipline, 
standing sharply out in high elabo- 
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rate relief, and dealing, with no gentle 
hand, condign justice on offenders, 
lay as well as clerical. If our readers 
have the curiosity to consult the last 
edition by Dr. Cardwell, printed at 
the Oxford Clarendon Press in 1850, 
and ‘constituting a goodly octavo of 
344 pages, they will there find dis- 
tributed, under fifty titles, a cata- 
logue of religious dogmata, accom- 
panied by penalties upon heresy, 
pr many idolatry, defamation, 
adultery,t and other immoralities, 
enough to make both Houses of Par- 
liament quake in their honourable 
and right honourable shoes. More- 
over, the process of ecclesiastical 
censures—happily known to few—is 
there revealed with a terrible distinct- 
ness, inviting the reader, amid shiver- 
ings which even Sir John Speke’s 
elegant Latinity cannot control, to 
contemplate the amendment of his 
soul’s health, not only by suspension 
and excommunication from the sacred 
mysteries, but by the more mundane 
expedients of perpetual imprisonment 
and exile. Further, the withholdin 

of tithes and the alienation of churc 

goods were dealt with by this un 
compromising measure in a spirit 
that could not but prove odious in the 
extreme to the numerous class of Pro- 
testants, who have always considered 
the appropriation of “surplus church 
revenues’—to adopt the euphuism 
of a later day—one of the most vala- 
able prerogatives of civil and religi- 
ous liberty. Lastly, the queen her- 
self was notoriously indignant at all 
legislation on ecclesiastical affairs 
that did not emanate from her own 
most royal authority. : 

For these and other reasons which 
we forbear to touch upon, it excites 
bat little surprise that a Church 
Discipline Bill of these portentous 
dimensions was unable to pass in 





* Blasphemy is designed to be the utterance of any reproach (convitiwm) upon 
God or the things pertaining to the Divine Majesty, whother from a fixed contempt, 
vel fervescente furoris impetu, and is to be punished as heresy by excommunication, 


and delivery to the secular arm. 


+ “Laicus adulterii damnatus uxori suse dotem restituito; deinde bonorum unl- 


versorum dimidiam partem eidem uxori concedito. 


Praeterea, vel in perpetuum 


exilium ito, vel zeterne carceris custodiz mancipator.”"—De Adulteriis, cap. 3, P. 50. 
So also, by cap. 4, wives offending in the same manner are to forfeit all claim to 
their own or their husbands’ property, and be sent into perpetual exile, or consigned 


to a dungeon for life ! 
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Parliament; and as honest Strype 
lugubriously remarks, “all that good 
pains is lost and fallen to the 
ground.” 

With this failure under Queen 
Elizabeth, the design of a thorough 
reform of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion seems to have been laid aside. 
Public attention was engrossed by 
the Courts of High Commission and 
Star Chamber, where the Stuarts 
began to push the newly-acquired 
rerogative to an extent that went 
ar to disgust the nation with that 
great instrument of the Reformation. 
On the restoration of the monarchy 
and the church, security was taken 
by the Legislature against the re- 
petition of these excesses on the part 
of the Regale. +. the repeal of the 
clause in Queen Elizabeth’s statute, 
which had authorized the extraordi- 
nary tribunals complained of, the spi- 
ritual jurisdiction was reduced to its 
ancient and constitutional channels. 
Other reforms would probably have 
followed, could the Puritans have 
been satisfied with any terms of con- 
formity which it was possible for the 
bishops to concede. But while the 
canons, Liturgy, and whole discipline 
of the Church were the subjects of 
discussion and complaint, there was 
little time to consider the state of 
the court in which its laws were 
enforced. At the Revolution an 
ill-considered attempt was made to 
surprise the Church and the country 
into a latitudinarian comprehension, 
upon the failure of which nothing 
was cared for but protection to the 
Nonconformists, who now assumed 
& permanent position without the 

le of the Establishment. By the 

oleration Acts a large portion of 
the nation was practically withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the ecclesias- 
tical courts, which were then allowed 
to prolong a crippled and suspected 
existence, till they should encounter 
the scrutiny of some more competent 
or more ruthless reformers. 

The next blow was inflicted by the 
statute 53 Geo. III. cap. 127. The 
only means which the spiritual judge 
had hitherto possessed of enforcing 
citation, process, or sentence, was by 
proceeding to excommunicate the 


recusant party, after which he was 
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not fonly excluded from all spiritual 
privileges, but involved in temporal 
punishments of no little severity. 
An excommunicated person was dis- 
abled from giving evidence or main- 
taining a suit in the courts of law, 
from making a will and from admin- 
istering to the effects of another. In 
addition to all which, on the sentence 
being certified to the king in Chan- 
cery, a suit de excommunicato capi- 

was issued, under which the 
delinquent was arrested and con- 
signed to prison till absolved by 
the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

This tremendous censure being, as 
we have said, the only weapon which 
the spiritual judge could wield 
against a defendant who should per- 
sist in disregarding his affectionate 
admonitions for his soul’s health, it 
was often brought into play upon 
suits for tithes, church-rates, Easter 
dues, and other temporal accidents 
of the spiritual function. By the 
Statute referred to, the ecclesiastical 
courts were restrained from giving 
sentence of excommunication against 
the recalcitrant party in suits of this 
kind, and directed instead to pro- 
nounce him contumacious, on the 
signification of which to the king in 
Chancery, a suit was authorised de 
contumace capiendo, similiar to the 
old one de excommunicato, and the 
delinquent was to be imprisoned as 
before, till he should have purged his 
contempt by obeying the court and 
discharging the costs. The statute 
provided further that small tithes and 
church-rates might be recovered be- 
fore justices, thus again practically 
withdrawing a pale. sac amount 
of litigation from the spiritual courts ; 
and finally, it enacted that in cases 
where these courts were still autho- 
rised to pronounce sentence of ex- 
communication—that is to say, as a 
spiritual censure for an offence of 
ecclesiastical cognizance —the sen- 
tence should be attended by no civil 
penalty or incapacity, beyond six 
months’ imprisonment under the suit 
de excommunicato capiendo. This 
last enactment, obviously dictated by 
jealousy of the spiritual tribunal as 
much as by concern for the liberty of 
the subject, rendered the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts absolutely powerless in the 
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case of a layman who should prove 
insensible to the pains of exclusion 
from the holy mysteries, and prefer 
six months’ sojourn in a gaol to the 
sacrifice of his own sweet will. Some 
farther provisions for enforcing pro- 
cess in cases of contempt were 
enacted by the 2d and 3d William 
IV. c. 93, while by a later statute (18 
and 19 Vict. c. 41) the jurisdiction 
of these courts in cases of defama- 
tion was altogether abolished. 

In this downcast and disordered 
condition, the much vilified relics of 
institutions that once carried terror 
through the land, and shook the very 
foundations of the throne, are now 
placed at the bar for the further 
scrutiny and sentence of a Legislature 
which derides their antiquity, knows 


but little of their operation, and is by 


largely influenced by those who dis- 
pute and reject the very principle of 
their existence. This principle will 
be found intimately, if not insepar- 
ably, connected with the union of 
Church and State, which has sub- 
sisted in this country ever since the 
Conquest. 

It is the essence of this alliance 
that the Church acquires power to 
enforce the requisitions of religion 
in a legal court, and the State is 
in consequence necessitated to take 
cognisance of religious disputes in 
order to protect the subject from the 
excess and perversion of the jurisdic- 
tion granted to the Church. They 
who maintain the crude and ill-de- 
fined maxim that the civil magis- 
trate has no authority in matters of 
religion—a maxim, by the way, in the 
very teeth of all Protestant doctrine 
and practice, and, in fact, distinctly 
Popish — must, of course, contend 
that it can depute no such jurisdic- 
tion to the Church. Their princi- 
ple, carried to its logical conclusion, 
would be equally fatal to the trust- 
deeds of dissenting chapels, with all 
other means of endowing and giving 
succession to particular views of 
Christianity ; for none of these could 
be enforced in law or equity without 
trying the “religious question,” on 
which every such suit must mainly 
turn. In the memorable Lady 
Henley case, the-Court of Chancery 
was made the ecclesiastical tribunal 
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of the contending Nonconformists, 
and the Vice-Chancellor’s judgment 
may deserve a place, for theological 
criticism, among the reports of Doc- 
tors’ Commons. The difference in 
this respect between established and 
non-established churches, is simply 
this,—that the former are allowed 
courts of their own, while the latter 
must carry their religious contro- 
versies to the ordinary tribunals, 
where the “civil magistrate” dis- 
em justice upon groceries and 
arcenies, as well as on the various 
ramifications of Popish and Protest- 
ant dissent. 

To return, then—the Established 
Church in England being episcopal, 
it is one of her fundamental prin- 
ciples that the bishop has authority 
God’s Word to admonish and 
correct both the clergy and laity of 
his pastoral charge. This autho- 
rity, until recognised and enforced 
by temporal law, is available onl 
in the forum of the conscience. It 
is exercised, like all other pastoral 
claims, by declaring the doctrines 
and duties of religion, and by ad- 
ministering its sacred ordinances; in 
which last is involved, of course, the 
right of excluding unworthy or un- 
qualified persons. Its appeal is to 
the righteous judgment of God, and 
the sanctions of a future life. To 
make this appeal with freedom to 
the conscience of the flock, and to ex- 
ercise the purely pastoral authority 
which results from its voluntary re- 
ception, are the indefeasible right and 
duty of the Christian ministry, which 
it were simple persecution on the 
ah of the civil magistrate to deny. 

ut to administer pastoral authority 
in a legal court, with power of en- 
forcing attendance and executing 
judgment by means of temporal 
penalties, or exclusion from temporal 
advantages, is a privilege clearly not 
granted in God’s Word—not enjoyed 
by the Apostles and first bishops of 
‘the Church—and which their succes- 
sors, therefore, can only derive from 
the laws of the land they live in. 

Now, it is to this latter power 
that the civil-law term jwrisdictio pro- 
perly applies. The original inherent 
power of the bishop may be called 
his “spiritual authority” —the ex- 
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ternal co-active power conferred upon 
him by law is his “spiritual or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.” These terms, 
carefully distinguished in early juris- 
rudence, were confounded by the 
aan canonists, in their desire to 
assert the universal supremacy of 
the Pope, and some of our English 
divines have incautiously followed 
them into this error. It is only, how- 
ever, by attending to the legal use of 
the word that we can properly un- 
derstand the great constitutional 
maxim, that all jurisdiction, whether 
spiritual or temporal, is derived from 
e Crown. The 37th Article of the 
Chorch of England declares that 
“we give not our princes the minis- 
tering either of God’s Word or of the 
sacrament,” in which resides the 
proper pastoral authority, “but 
only the prerogative to rule all 
estates and degrees committed to 
their charge by God, whether they 
be ecclesiastical or temporal, and re- 
strain with the civil sword the stub- 
born and evil doers.” Here the 
power of enforcing justice is properly 
claimed for the civil authority even 
in matters of religion ; and it is this 
power of enforcing and judging, as 
between man and man, which is 
meant by the word “ jurisdiction.” 

The distinction appears again 
in the consecration- vows of the 
English bishops, which, as form- 
ing part of the Book of Common 
Prayer, have the force of statute 
law. “ Will you within your dio- 
cese correct and punish according to 
such authority as you have by God’s 
Word, and as to you shall be com- 
mitted by the ordinance of the 
realm?” In these words the two 
sources of episcopal power are dis- 
tinctly recognised: the term “au- 
thority” is applied to the scrip- 
tural, pastoral, indefeasible power, 
which the State can neither give 
nor take away; while a superadded 
right is recognised as committed by 
the ordinance of the realm. It is the 
latter which constitutes the episcopal 
“ jurisdiction.” 

Now jurisdiction may be exercised 
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in matters of religion in two ways : 
either by enabling temporal ju 

to take cognisance of offences against 
Christianity, as is the case in Eng- 
land with respect to blasphemy ; or 
by constituting church courts for 
that express purpose. The former 
was the course taken by the first 
Christian emperors, who commanded 
their temporal judges to act in aid of 
the bishop’s authority. The latter 
was the policy which, in the twelfth 
century, gave rise to the “spiritual 
jurisdiction” ee mm so called, by 
erecting the bishop himself into a 
judge, with power to hold a legal 
court, and enforce its process. It 
must be remembered that the terms 
spiritual and temporal, as applied to 
courts and jurisdictions, have-no re- 
ference to the nature of the matter 
in litigation, or to the law, whether 
divine or human, by which it is to 
be determined, but solely to the 
quality of the judge or court,* whether 
clerical or lay. The courts of equity 
and of common law at this day re- 
spect the laws of Christianity as 
much as the spiritual courts, and the 
latter, no less than the former, ad- 
minister human legislation. The 
Queen’s Bench is not made an eccle- 
siastical tribunal by trying an indict- 
ment for blasphemy; nor does the 
Dean of Arches become a temporal 
judge when granting probate of a 
will. But jurisdiction is called spir- 
itual when exercised by a spiritual 
court, and temporal when by a tem- 
poral court; being in both cases 
equally derived from the Crown, and 
—v defined by the laws of the 


While on the subject of nomencla- 
ture, it may be added that “ spirit- 
ual” and “ ecclesiastical” are simply 
interchangeable terms. From their 
etymology alone, it might be thought 
the one is applicable exclusively to 
the affairs of the conscience, or inter- 
nal forum ; and the other to the 
outward accidents of the national 
ministry. But this is not the lan- 
guage of English law, which, dividing 
the whole community into two orders 





* Not the quality of the individual actually presiding, since bishops have been 
chancellors and judges, and laymen usually preside in our present ecclesiastical 
courts, but the quality of the court, or person in whose name the process runs, 
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of men—the Piaget and the tem- 
porality —applies the word ecclesi- 


astical, indifferently with spiritual, to 
all which appertains to the former.* 

To proceed, then, to the courts in 
which this jurisdiction is exercised 
in England. They are primarily of 
two kinds: the Bishop’s or Consis- 
tory Court (as is termed) in every 
diocese, and the Archbishop’s or 
Prerogative Court of the province ; 
to which the supremacy of the Crown 
adds a third, as the Court of ultimate 
Appeal. 

It being inherent in the bishop’s 
office to admonish and correct his 
flock, jurisdiction cannot be denied 
him in a legally established Episcopal 
Church without subverting the prin- 
ciple of its alliance with the State. 
The particular Church of England, 
again, being constituted in two pro- 
vinces, in each of which the bishops 
owe canonical obedience to their 
archbishop, the latter also must be 
empowered to exercise a metropolitan 
jurisdiction, to correct the bishops 
themselves, and receive appeals from 
their judgments. The Diocesan Court 
is essential to the assertion of the 
scriptural institution of episcopacy ; 
the Provincial to the ancient canoni- 
cal constitution of the Church ; and 
the Royal (at present consisting of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council) to the supremacy of the 
Crown. These, then, are the normal 
and only necessary courts in the Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical constitution. 

One of the abuses of the Papacy, 
however, was to multiply inferior ju- 
risdictions, on the principle, we sup- 
pose, of divide et impera. This was 
effected sometimes by the grant of ju- 
risdiction to subordinate dignitaries, 
with an appeal to the bishop, or more 
often by the exemption of monasteries, 
chapters, and colleges from the dio- 
cesan jurisdiction, with subjection 
only to the archbishop or to the Pope. 
The example once introduced, the 
privilege was claimed by royal and 
noble founders almost as a point of 
honour, and conceded by the pontifi- 
cal court with very intelligible com- 
placency. Hence arose a multitude 
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of “ ee jurisdictions,” many of 
which, on the suppression of the 
monasteries, passed to the Crown, 
and were conveyed to its rapacious 
grantees, along with the property of 
the original holders. It is not un- 
common at the present day to find 
the “court ecclesiastical” of some 
ancient prebendal stall appended, like 
a court leet, to the manors which 
have become the private inheritance 
of a lay proprietor. Others are ap- 
purtenant to deaneries, archdeacon- 
ries, and inferior dignities, and are 
sometimes devolved, in like man- 
ner, to the lessees of their estates, 
The total number of courts thus 
claiming ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
and entitled to issue ecclesiastical 
process, is said to exceed three hun- 
dred. Many of these, however, are 
merely nominal; others limited in 
their jurisdiction to perhaps a single 
country parish; while almost all are 
subject, if not to the Diocesan, yet to 
the Provincial Court, which practi- 
cally leads to the great mass of litiga- 
tion being carried to the superior 
jurisdiction. 

The papal authorities were equally 
active in enlarging the subject-mat- 
ters of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
me pe | granted in aid of the pas- 
toral authority, and designed (as the 
language of its process still runs) 
“for the soul’s health” of the party 
proceeded against, it was quickly ex- 
tended, by their exaggerated views of 
pastoral rights, to all that even inci- 
dentally affected religion or morals. 
Both jus and jurisdictic were thus 
claimed for the spiritual tribunal over 
almost every act of a man’s life, since 
there was hardly any that could not 
be alleged to involve his “soul’s 
health.” Especially that last and 
most deeply interesting act of this 
mortal coil —the disposition of pro- 
perty by will—was seized upon with 
a grasp which has never relaxed in 
tenacity. It was a rule, that no ex- 
communicated person could either 
make or witness a will, nor act as an 
executor or administrator. Hence 
the authority which alone could bind 
and loose, claimed the cognisance of 





*e¢. g. The “spiritual or ecclesiastical estate;” “spiritual or ecclesiastical 


courts,” causes, judges, and \persons. 
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all testaments and administrations, 
Marriage, again, as a sacrament of 
the church, though involving im- 
ortant civil rights of status and 
inheritance, fell, doubtless more ap- 
propriately, within the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. These, together with 
the temporal rights involved in ques- 
tions of ecclesiastical patronage, 
tithes, and church-rates, remained 
among the subjects of spiritual cog- 
nisance, though not without a jeal- 
ous vigilance being exercised on the 
part of the courts at Westminster, by 
means of mandamus and prohibition. 
The truth appears to be, that as soon 
as the supremacy of the temporal 
legislature and the common-law 
courts was once established, it be- 
came a question of convenience, more 
than of principle, how much should 
be left to the ecclesiastical tribunal. 
The grand point was gained, in the 
recognition of the natzonal in place 
of a foreign authority; and thus, 
though the number of the ecclesias- 
tical tribunals seemed peculiarly 
objectionable in testamentary mat- 
ters, yet as they were nowy, in fact, 
not less the king’s courts than the 
temporal ones, the Legislature was 
content to leave in their hands a 
jurisdiction of which no one has ever 
proposed a more satisfactory disposi- 
tion. 

A more substantial cause of com- 
plaint has been the ~intricacy and 
expense attending the ecclesiastical 
aren Originally based, like the 
cottish jurisprudence, on the civil 
law, these courts became committed, 
in the growth of the Papacy, to the 
canon law and other systems of 
foreign origin, utterly odious to the 
spirit of English jurisprudence. Re- 
moved, too, from the eye of the na- 
tional Legislature, and administered 
by a close corporation of advocates 
and proctors, whose peculiar learn- 
ing, highly valuable in itself, was 
but seldom refreshed by the ruder 
breezes of Westminster Hall, the ec- 
clesiastical process, with its quaint 
and cumbrous intricacies, became di- 
latory and expensive to an extent not 
surpassed by Chancery itself in the 
dark ages of equity reform. The 
Simplification of this procedure in 
harmony with the law and usage of 
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the realm, has long been, without a 
question, the most pressing requisite 
in any practical reform. 

Another me grievance is the 
incompetency 0 judges presiding i 
in many of these courts. At Doctors 
Commons, where the Provincial 
Court of Canterbury and the Dio- 
cesan Court of London are held, this 
complaint can have but little, if any, 
foundation. The Oollege of Advo- 
cates there supplies a Bar in all 

competent for its duties; 
and the judges appointed uy the 
Archbishop and the Bishop of Lon- 
don tively, being always taken 
from the leading members of this 
rofession, are not inferior in their 
ine to the immaculate sages of West- 
minster Hall. The same is certainly 
not to be said of the smaller province 
of York, where the Archbishop is 
without the advantage of a regular 
Bar. His court is consequently pre- 
sided over by a judge selected on his 
own private responsibility, and who, 
however competent in fact, cannot 
therefore eyed enjoy the confi- 
dence of the public. The practinng 
advocates at York also are only su 
members of the Oommon-Law Bar 
as will be content to reside in a pro- 
vincial city. In the numerous in- 
ferior courts, the defect in the judges 
is still more apparent. It is true 
that many bishops appoint leading 
advocates from Doctors’ Commons 
as their chancellors, and others are 
brought down special as counsel mM 
important causes; but, on the other 
hand, the chancellors in many dio- 
ceses, and the judges in the smaller 
courts, are clergymen, who, adequate 
as they might prove in the questions 
of their own profession, can hardly 
be expected to satisfy the public in 
matters affecting the laws of pro- 


ty. 
“— the other hand, it is to be borne 
in mind, that much of the practice 
in these courts consists of purely for- 
mal business, which any experienced 
clerk can conduct ; and that the more 
important questions are usually re 


moved, either by ap or by letter 
of request, to the Prerogative Court 
of the Archbishop. In matters testa- 


mentary the latter is in fact the com- 
mon resort, since no court can issue 
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probate for property beyond its juris- 
diction; whence, unless the whole 
estate of the deceased be situate 
within the narrow precinct of an in- 
ferior court, the will is carried at 
once to the metropolitan tribunal. 

Having now sketched the position 
and general bearings of the questions 
before us, we are ready to inquire” 
into the nature of the latest reforms 
offered for our acceptance. 

Three distinct schemes were intro- 
duced last session, from as many dif- 
ferent quarters of the Legislature, 
for the reform of the ecclesiastical 
courts. One by the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government; a second by Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelly, which may be presumed 
to embody, along with his great pro- 
fessional knowledge, the general 
views of at least a portion of the 
Conservative oA and a third by 
Mr. Collier. The last consisted of a 
proposition to transfer the whole 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the su- 


perior Courts of Equity and the 
county courts—a reform which, in 
principle, would have taken us back 


to the policy of Justinian. But as 
this proposal found but little accep- 
tance either in Parliament or in the 
profession, we may dismiss it for the 
present from our further considera- 
tion. 

The Government scheme was pro- 
pounded in three bills: one for the 
removal of the testamentary juris- 
diction to a new tribunal, to be 
erected under the designation of 
“Her Majesty's Court of Probate ;” 
another for a similar transfer of the 
matrimonial jurisdiction to a court 
established for that especial purpose ; 
and the third for the reform of the 
ecclesiastical courts, thus denuded 
and reduced to the simple enforce- 
ment of church discipline upon the 
clergy. Sir Fitzroy Kelly also contem- 
plated a similar withdrawal of the tes- 
tamentary and matrimonial jurisdic- 
tions, but to be lodged in one “new 
court” established for the purpose. 
In other respects the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral’s bill became in committee so 
closely assimilated to Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly’s, that it will be unnecessary 
to distinguish them in our present 
remarks, We confine ourselves, then, 
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to the Government scheme, which 
either wholly or in part may be con- 
fidently expected to reappear in the 
ensuing session. 

It was perhaps a misfortune to its 
authors that the portion which came 
first under the discussion of the 
Legislature was. that on which the 
least amount of practical knowledge 
would appear to have been employed, 
and of which its parliamentary spon- 
sor was the least able to explain and 
recommend its provisions;—we mean 
the bill moved by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, entitled a ‘Church Discipline 
and Registry Act.” The drawing of 
this measure is generally understood 
to have been left to Mr. Archibald J. 
Stephens, a barrister who has dis- 
tinguished himself by editing the 
Ecclesiastical Statutes, and by some 
useful compilations on that branch 
of the law. The bill was admitted 
to the English and Irish bishops in 
the year 1855; but in consequence 
of the disagreement that ensued, its 
introduction to the Legislature was 
postponed till the next year. It was 
then laid on the table of the House 
of Lords by the Lord Chancellor, 
and on the second reading two re- 
sults became apparent, which were 
more amusing to the bystanders than 
creditable to the parties concerned. 
In the first place, the noble and 
learned lord who undertook to move 
the adoption of the bill, showed him- 
self very imperfectly informed of 
its contents; and secondly, the right 
reverend bench, who were naturally 
supposed to be the best acquainted 
with the subject, exhibited a most ex- 
traordinary division upon its merits ; 
the whole of the English bishops, 
without exception, sustaining their 
ne gene in a motion for the unquali- 

ed rejection of the measure,—and 
the whole of the Irish prelates, with 
equal unanimity, supporting the Lord 
Chancellor and the Government in 
the attempt to carry it ! 

Such a division was perhaps never 
before witnessed among the Lords 
Spiritual. High and Low Church— 
Tory and Whig politics—with the yet 
more interesting calculations attend- 
ing the chances of translation—faded 
absolutely away from the eyes of 
the episcopal legislators. Archbishop 
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Sumner was seconded by Bishop Phill- 
pote, and sixteen or seventeen Eng- 
ish bishops followed the lead, voting 
without hesitation dead against the 
Government, though the intelligence 
arrived in the course of the debate 
that the Archbishop of York was not 
expected to live! On the other hand, 
the Irish Lord-Primate Beresford 
headed Bishops Daly, Higgins, and 
another, fortified by a round-robin 
from all their absent brethren, in a 
zealous defence of the scheme. The 
“situation” was complete, when it 
appeared in the debate that the Lord 
Chancellor did not understand his 
bill, and could not be made to do so 


‘by all the promptings received from 


behind the Woolsack; and further, 
that the Irish prelates, in arraying 
themselves against the whole of the 
English bench, were influenced by a 
desire to perfect the union between 
the two churches!! The opposition 
almost walked over the course. Poor 
Lord Cranworth was demolished by 
the Bishops of Exeter and Oxford. 
The Duke of Argyll, who sat looking 
unutterable disgust at the Episcopa- 
lian doctrines successively enounced 
by the prelates, was prudently gagged 
by his colleagues. Lord Granville 
made a good-natured effort to show 
himself as ignorant of the subject as 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Har- 
rowby came to his assistance with 
almost as much vigour and intelli- 
gence as might have been contributed 
by his grandmother. Lord Derby, 
who had come down “ open to reason,” 
and really inclined to support the bill 
rather than otherwise, was convinced 
by the opposition ;—and the fate of 
one part of the Government reforms 
was irrevocably sealed. 

We must refer to the debate for 
the conclusive arguments which led 
to the rejection of this bill ;—we 


can only here state its general object. 
It pepees to abolish all exist- 
ing ecclesiastical courts both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, and in lieu of 
them to establish one court in ev 

diocese (of which the bishop himself 
should be the judge), with an appeal as 


-at present to the provincial court of 


the Archbishop. For the assistance 
of the bishops in their judicial func- 
tions, six chancellors were to 
appointed for England and Ireland, 
being barristers or advocates; such 
appointments to be made by the 
archbishops of Canterbury, York, 
Armagh, and Dublin, with the Bishop 
of London, jointly, but subject to 
the approval of the Lord Chancellor. 
No trial or hearing in the diocesan 
court was to take place without the 
aps of one of these chancellors. 

he same rule was probably intended 
to apply to the provincial court of 
the archbishop, though we do not 
find any express enactment to this 
effect. The chancellors were to sit 
also in London and Dublin at cham- 
bers, to frame rules for uniform pro- 
cedure in the several courts, as also 
forms of ecclesiastical instruments 
and licences; all of which were to be 
issued from, and be registered in one 
central registry for England at Lon- 
don, and one for Ireland at Dublin. 
This last regulation was extended 
to the licences and institutions of 
the clergy, and even to marriage 
licences ; all of which were to issue 
out of the central registry (under the 
seal of the proper bishop), where 
also the fees accruing on the same were 
to be received. 

By another provision, the five Fea 
lates who appointed the chancellors 
were to be added to the judicial com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, as the 
ultimate court of appeal in all eccle- 
siastical suits.* 





* It isa curious result of our higgledy-piggledy style of legislation, that there 
are now actually four courts of ultimate appeal in ecclesiastical causes, according 


to the form in which the suit may begin. 


_l. On a case of duplex querela, which is the complaint of a clerk against the 
bishop for refusing induction, the appeal is to the judicial committee of Privy 


Council. 


2. The same committee, with the addition of the Archbishops and Bishop of 
London, are the court of appeal under the Church Discipline Acts. 

3. If an action of guare impedit be brought against the bishop, it is tried in the 
Queen's Bench, and the appeal is to the House of Lords. 

The same question might be raised in each of these shapes—e. g., the fitness of a 
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It is not to be denied that some 
portions of this sweeping measure 
might be advantageously adopted. 
The abolition of all ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction but the diocesan and 
the provincial—the reform and sim- 
plification of the procedure—the ap- 
pointment of competent judges—and 
the removal of conflicting or hetero- 

neous modes of proceeding, — are 
improvements required not only for 
the discipline of the clergy, but for 
the reform of the testamentary and 
matrimonial jurisdiction also. These 
advantages, however, great as they 
are, may be purchased too dearly. 
The English bishops objected to Mr. 
Stephens’s bill, that it placed their 
clergy and themselves in absolute 
subjection to the lay-chancellors 
appointed by the archbishops—so 
subordinating diocesan episcopacy, 
which the Church regards as a 
divine institution, to one which is 
confessedly of human appointment. 
The Irish bishops, on the other 
hand, supported the bill, because it 
linked them more closely with the 
larger and stronger Church of Eng- 
land, and even gave them power over 
English tribunals. But this advan- 
tage to them was itself no incon- 
siderable objection with many in 
England, who are by no means dis- 

to put to sea in the same boat 
with the Irish Establishment, and 
would count the intermeddling of 
Trish archbishops in English ap- 
peals but poorly compensated by the 
extension of a like privilege to their 
own primates. 

The clergy again objected with the 
utmost reason to the transfer of all 
their licences to a central registry, 
accompanied, as the proposal was, 
not only with no remission of the 
present fees, but with an enactment 
to saddle them for ever with charges 
of which the legality is disputed, 
and the amount in many dioceses 
actually in course of reduction by the 
bishops. 
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Finally, the lay public. learned 
with astonishment, that after pro- 
viding new courts on an extensive 
scale for the testamentary and ma- 
trimonial jurisdiction, six learned 
chancellors were still to be appointed 
to administer the residuum of ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence which concerns 
the correction of the clergy. Advert- 
ing to the insignificant number of 
such cases which (to the credit of the 
clergy) annually arise in England, the 
Bishop of Exeter declared that each- 
of the new judges would have about 
one criminous clerk and a quarter 
to correct in the course of a twelve- 
month. Truly an onerous duty to 
be compensated with a salary of £2000 
per annum ! 

It was in vain to ask the House to 
go into committee on such an absurd- 
ity. The axe was laid to the root of 
the measure by thisexposure. For by 
no possible rearrangement of clauses 
or fees could so small an amount of 
business be made to sustain either a 
court or a bar. The present courts 
derive their revenue mainly from the 
testamentary jurisdiction, and if this 
be withdrawn, the administration of 
church discipline must be appended 
to some other court, or permitted to 
fall entirely into the hands of cle- 
rical dignitaries. The correction of 
clerks will never (it is to be hoped) 
supply either work or the pay for 
even one aig judge. Mr. 
Stephens, like other reformers, may 
have dreamed of providing a snug 
birth for himself in the bill he was 
commissioned to draw; but we ad- 
vise him to turn his eyes in some 
other direction. The clerical soil is 
too poor to reimburse the expenses of 
legal high-farming. 

The Testamentary Bill made a 
better start. Being more distinctly 
a legal question, and securing a large 
amount of Deemer support in 
the Lower House, where it was in- 
troduced,—it proceeded through the 
second reading with success, and 





clergyman for his duties,—and it is conceivable that a different ruling might in each 


be finally laid down for law! 


4, Lastly, the High Court of Delegates, for which the judicial committee was 
substituted in England, still continues the ultimate court of appeal from the eccle- 


siastical courts of Ireland. 
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came out of the committee (con- 
siderably amended by Sir F. Kelly) 
with a fair prospect of passing, had 
not the lateness of the session thrown 
it over tonext year. The proposition 
now is to erect a new Court of Probate 
in the Queen’s name, abolishing the 
present testamentary jurisdiction of 
all ecclesiastical tribunals. The new 
court is to have a judge with the 
rank and precedence of a vice-chan- 
cellor, a salary of £5000 per annum, 
and a pension on retirement. His 
honour is to be attended by a secre- 
tary at £300, an usher at £200, and 
a train-bearer at £100 per annum. 
There is to be also a principal regis- 
trar of the new court, three registrars, 
ten official proctors, and a proper es- 
tablishment of clerks, Farther, three 
are to be district registrars in the 
country, to whom application can be 
made for probate or administration, 
and who will transmit the same to 
the court in London, and again de- 
liver the instrument to the parties. 
Lastly, the new courts, with all the 
district offices, are thrown open to 
the whole profession of barristers and 
solicitors, and not, like the ecclesias- 
tical courts, limited to advocates and 
proctors. 

By the operation of this measure 
the judges and practitioners in the 
ecclesiastical courts would, of course, 
be seriously damaged; the Act pro- 
vides, accordingly, for their being 
compensated by the Treasury. The 
judge of the Prerogative Court at 

octors’ Commons is to receive an 
annuity equal to the full value of 
his office, and other judges and regis- 
trars in proportion to their loss. The 
proctors are to obtain a sum or an- 
nuity equal to half their net profits 
on an average of five years, and their 
clerks a return of the third part of 
the fee paid on their articles. Pro- 
Vision is further made for the com- 
pensation of Viscount Canterbury, 
to whom, in his infancy, his grand- 
father, Archbishop Manners Sutton, 
granted the reversion of the lucrative 
office of registrar. 

Now, it is evident that all these 
various compensations must amount 
to a considerable sum ; and the gene- 
tal public has this interest in the 
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calculation, that it is pro in the 
bill, in case the fee fund levied off the 
suitors should prove inadequate, that 
the Treasury shall make good the defi- 
ciency from the national resources. 

It is apparent also that the new 
Court of Probate will be a far more 
expensive establishment than the 
ecclesiastical courts in whieh the 
business is at present transacted: 
Notwithstanding the number of 
tribunals nominally invested with 
testamentary jurisdiction, the great 
mass of the business is administered 
in the Prerogative Courts of Oanter- 
bury and York, the judges of which 
can hardly receive between them, for 
the testamentary, matrimonial, and all 
other business of their courts, so much 
as is allotted by the new bill to the 
single judge of the Court of Probate. 

Again, it may be asked, what is 
gained to the publie by that admis- 
sion of the whole body of solicitors 
which renders it necessary to com- 
pensate the proctors? We have yet 
to learn that the members of the 
larger profession are more trust- 
worthy than the smaller, while the 
latter are undeniably the best ac- 
quainted with the testamentary busi- 
ness. It appears to us, on the con- 
trary, that if every ingenious “ Gent 
one, &c.,”—who can manage to dub 
himself an attorney—is to be‘author- 
ised to take out probates and adminis- 
trations, thereby getting possession of 
the original wilt, and of the monies 
for the payment of the stamp duties, . 
both the suitors and the revenue 
may one day feel the consequences 
in a manner by no means agreeable 
to contemplate. It may be said that 
defaulters are liable to be struck off 
the rolls, but how much greater is the 
hold now [possessed by the ecclesi- 
astical courts over the small body of 
proctors t 

One farther objection we must urge. 
The effect of the proposed bill must 
be fatal to the continuance of the 
College of Advocates in Doctors’ 
Commons. The only compensation 
granted to these learned persons con- 
sists of a permission to practise as 
counsel in any of the courts of law 
and equity; and it will perhaps be 
contended that existing advocates 
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will secure, by their superior know- 
ledge, an advantage equal to their 
loss. The argument would be wretch- 
edly fallacious; but, waiving a moment 
the rights of individuals, it is clear 
the college itself must be dissolved; 
and therewith the study of the civil 
law in England will cease and deter- 
mine. Now, this we should regard as 
an immense loss to the jurisprudence 
of the country. The legislative and 
judicial mind of England is already 
too much cramped by the narrow 
precedents of Westminster Hall. It 
can little afford to dispense with an 
occasional recurrence to the great sys- 
tem which was the means of civilising 
Europe—which forms the basis of the 
Scottish and eeclesiastical laws at 
this day—by which the jus gentium 
must be regulated both in our Ad- 
miralty Courts and in the discussions 
of our diplomatists—and in whose 
capacious bosom equity and common 
law itself were conceived and nur- 
tured into being. The debates of 
Parliament, and the very tone and 
character of the nation, would be im- 
paired by the sacrifice of a branch of 
jurisprudence which has known how 
to elevate a Stowell to equal honours 
with an Eldon. 

For what object, then, may we re- 
spectfully inquire, are these extensive 
alterations demanded? eui bono? It 
seems easy enough to extinguish the 
inferior ecclesiastical tribunals, and 
so abolish the grievance of an ex- 
cessive number of courts, without 
all this change and damage. The 
improved and simplified process 
embodied in the bill might be 
introduced into the ecclesiastical 


eourts, as readily as into the pro-° 


posed new Oourt. The diocesan 
courts would in fact exactly answer 
the purposes of the proposed “ Dis- 
trict Registries,” and the Prerogative 
Oourts of Canterbury and York might 
be exactly what is now proposed 
under the name of Her Majesty’s 
“Conrt of Probate.” If it be alleged 
that two courts are objectionable, we 
answer, that nothing is easier than 
to make the probate obtained in 
either province effectual in the other 
also ; and if this be insufficient, we see 
no objection to abolishing altogether 
the testamentary jurisdiction of the 
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Archbishop of York, so referring the 
whole kingdom to the one superior 
court at Doctors’ Commons. If it 
should still be urged that the judge 
of that court is not possessed of the 
public confidence, by reason of his 
being appointed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury,—we beg leave first to 
deny the fact, and secondly, to sug- 
gest that the Archbishop might be 
required to submit his nomination in 
future for the approval of the Crown. 
A similar check might be imposed on 
the patronage of the different diocesan 
bishops. There would then remain 
absolutely nothing to distinguish be- 
tween the proposed new court and 
the reformed ecclesiastical tribunal, 
except that the one would be called 
“Her Majesty’s Court of Probate,” 
and the other, as at present, the Pre- 
rogative Court of the Archbishop. 
That the latter as much as the former 
derives its jurisdiction from the 
Crown, and is in fact and law equally 
the Queen’s court, we have already 
shown. It is no whit less the crea- 
ture of the law, and not less con- 
trollable by the authority from which 
it sprung. We submit, then, that 
the cost of the proposed changes is 
much too great to be incurred for a 
mere name, 

These are not days to be frightened 
from our propriety by scarecrows 
which have long been stripped to the 
very straw. Time was when the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was full of 
peril to the liberties of the country. 
We are now perhaps verging to the 
opposite extreme. At all events, if 
these courts can be made to carry a 
burden for which we must otherwise 
purchase a new horse, why, the ani- 
mals we possess are just as useful and 
as manageable as any we are likely 
to buy. Ajudgeship of £5000 a year, 
with little to do, and not incapact- 
tated from a seat in the House of 
Commons, may be a very pretty thing 
for a solicitor-general en attendant 
the Great Seal; but the public and 
the suitors can be perfectly contented 
with a less splendid reform. _ 

We have to remember that, in ad- 
dition to the testamentary jurisdic- 
tion, there will still be the matrimonial 
and the clerical to provide for. The 
latter, as we have seen, will never sus- 
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tain an adequate independent estab- 
lishment. If united with the matri- 
monial, the business would still be 
insufficient for even one judge. But 
the Government proposition is a 
separate court for each. A Matri- 
monial and Divorce Bill is in print, 
though not yet come under discus- 
sion, establishing another new and 
costly establishment, for which, 
in order to have something for our 
money, we must next find employ- 
ment, by relaxing the law of marriage 
and afiording facilities for divorce. 
And then there will still remain the 
clergy to be provided with whole- 
some legal correction. Surely it 
would be easy—nay, better, cheaper 
and more constitutional—to retain 
the three jurisdictions in the courts 
which have hitherto exercised them 
all without complaining of having 
too much todo, Why not let us em- 
bark on one consistent and conser- 
vative reform, instead of launching 
three independent barks on the tide 
of Revolution? 

A subsidiary, though not unimpor- 
tant, advantage attendant on the 
adoption of our suggestion, refers to 
the ultimate Court of Appeal. By 
the Testamentary Bill the appeal is 
to the House of Lords ; by the Church 
Discipline Bill, to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, aided by the 
four Archbishops and the Bishop of 
London. Now, until some effective 


measures have been adopted for the 
assistance of the House of Lords in 
their appellate jurisdiction, it would 
be worse than a blunder to throw 
upon it this additional load. The 
Judicial Committee, on the other 
hand, is declared to be a highly satis- 
factory tribunal, and apparently com- 
petent for additional work, 

Our suggestion then, in fine, is to 
reform the ecclesiastical courts as a 
whole—to extinguish all tribunals in- 
ferior to the Bishops—to give the 
Crown a veto on the appointment of 
the judges both in the provincial and 
in the diocesan courts to simplify 
and economise the procedure— to 
make probate or administration, in 
whatever court obtained, available 
throughout the British dominions— 
to merge (if n ) the Provincial 
Court of York in that of Canterbury 
—and having thus reduced these 
ancient tribunals to a uniform system, 
suited to the demands of the Church 
and the country, to continue them in 
the exercise of their present threefold 
jurisdiction, with their own proper 
bar, the College of Advocates, and 
the proctors instructing them. To 
devise and bring to maturity such a 
measure, would be a fitting employ- 
ment for some great conservative 
luminary of the law, in a session 
which at present promises little else 
in the way of legal or constitutional 
reform, 
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THE FOOD OF LONDON. 


WE are seriously apprehensive that 
a somewhat plethoric habit, engen- 
dered by a too liberal and generous 
diet during the holidays, may render 
us incapable of producing an ade- 
quate digest of a subject so copious 
and alluring. No one but a writer 
who has undergone the previous 
pangs of starvation could do justice 
to it—indeed, we are of opinion that 
the best possible training for such an 
article would be incarceration for a 
period of not less than sixty days, 
during which time the appetite, stimu- 
_lated by wholesome exercise at the 
crank, would be brought into splen- 
did play by infinitesimal rations of 
water-gruel. None have written so 
touchingly, so magnificently, so gor- 
geously upon the subject of wealth, 
as those to whom a sovereign in the 

cket is matter of extremest rarity. 

it Marlowe, himself sorely out at 
elbows, becomes positively ecstatical 
when describing the Jew of Malta as 
counting out his hoards, and measur- 
ing gems by handfuls. 


“Give pe the merchants of the Indian 
mines 

That trade in metal of the purest mould. 

The wealthy Moor, that in the Eastern 


rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up, 
And in his house heap pearl like pebble- 


stones ; 

Receive them free, and sell them by the 
weight. 

Bags of fire o sapphires, amethysts, 


Jacinths, topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great 


price, 
As one of them oo nmenanee rated, 
And of a carat of this quantity, 
May serve, in peril of calamity, 
To ransom great kings from captivity !” 


Even so is it with food. The 
grandest waking aspirations of Api- 
cius or Lucullus, habituated as they 
were to stewed lampreys, barbels’ 
beards, nightingales’ tongues, and 
other approved confitures of the 
Roman kitchen, must have been 
feeble, dull, and indistinct, compared 
with the visions which nightly haunt 


the sleep of the supperless convict. 
Why pity him for the scantiness of 
his fare, when we know that this 
forced abstinence has opened to him 
the vast realms of the world of 
imagination? Hears he not in his 
sleep the gurgling of perennial porter 
from pewter fountains as capacious 
as the springs of the Ganges, and cool 
as the lymph of the glacier? Fancy- 
driven by the gentle spiriting of 
thirst, he wanders by the margin of 
the brown aromatic stream, until, 
collecting itself for a gigantic effort, 
it thunders down a glorious Niagara 
of stout into a whirlpool, compared 
with which, the biggest vat of Bar- 
clay & Perkins is as an infant’s por- 
ringer. Ah, celestial froth—product 
of a million dream-pots—how pleas- 
ant seem thy whirlings in that barmy 
abyss to the parched palate of the 
sleeper! But a new phase intervenes. 
Hunger reasserts her prerogative, 
and the convict, led by Pluck, not 
Puck, marches along a road paved 
with periwinkles instead of pebbles, 
through an infinity of baked-potato 
stalls—a streaming avenue where the 
savoury tripe, and the glutinous cow- 
heel, and the bullock’s liver, fit offer- 
ing to the gods, mingle their meaty 
incense, and, in his distorted dream, 
he moans over the infinity of his 
choices. Pity him, indeed! Why, 
the proudest alderman of London— 
nay, the Lord Mayor himself—would 
gladly surrender his dignity on con- 
dition that he should be visited by 
visions such as these. Fancy a <ity 
magnate retiring to rest—or what he 
supposes to be rest—after one of those 
civic banquets of which the news- 
papers give us such abundant detail. 
After two, or it may be three, help- 
ings of turtle, with its concomitant 
punch—after a huge portion of tur- 
bot — after entremets, which, like 
wafers, are absorbed by the enormous 
gullet—after capon and venison and 
game, not to mention pies and tarts, 
and custards, and marrow-pudding, 
and whipt cream, and blanc-mange 
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and jellies—the whole heterogeneous 
mass being washed down with sherry, 
champagne, madeira, hock, port, and 
claret-—how can his slumbers be 
light, or his visions blissful and Ely- 
sian? Haunted is he by apparitions 
more horrible than ever rose before 
the view of geologist when contem- 
plating the ruins of an earlier world. 
The turtle, swallowed so late, reap- 
pears in the form of a cawana or 
snapping tortoise, resting its unwieldy 
weight upon the aldermanic chest, 
and epileptically struggling upwards. 
Saurians surround his bed; ptero- 
dactyles rattle through the curtains. 
Bleeding turkeys and half-executed 
geese gobble and hiss in his ear. 
Visionary pies open of their own 
accord, and disclose a nest of serpents. 
Fear transforms him into an effigy of 
blanc-mange, and he dreams that he 
is smothered in custard. Thus does 
nature avenge the rapine of the re- 
morseless and unconscious gorman- 
diser ! 

It must be acknowledged that the 
subject which Mr. Dodd has selected 
for treatment is in itself stupendous, 
and capable of the most various illus- 
tration. We start with the fact that, 
in London alone, daily food must be 
supplied to two millions and a half 
of people; and this circumstance or 
proposition, which we shall not at- 
tempt to controvert, seems to have 
impressed Mr. Dodd with a sensation 
of the profoundest awe. Led astray 
by his imposing rhetoric, we, for a 
time, considered this as something 
little short of a miracle; but, upon 
more mature reflection, our wonder 
has inaterially decreased, and we re- 
cognise in the fact nothing more than 
a simple statement from the census. 
That the people of London should be 
supplied with daily food, and have 
ample opportunity of choice, is not 
one whit more wonderful than that 
the same kind of supply should ex- 
tend to Manchester, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, or even the remotest villages. 
If London had risen at once like a 
huge exhalation from the earth—if 
Its population had descended from 
the skies like locusts, or sprung up, 
ready made and full-stomached, like 
the armed men from the dragon’s 
teeth, scattered by Deucalion and 
Pyrrha—then, indeed, we might 


marvel greatly how the necessary 
victual could be supplied. But 
London is not a thing of yesterday. 
It has gone on augmenting and ex- 
tending since the days of Julius 
Owsar; and it would have been a 
strange thing indeed, if, with that 
augmentation of numbers, the supply 
had been stationary or had become 
contracted. Should London expand 
still further, according to the present 
ratio of increase, until, in 1889, it 
may teckon its five millions of in- 
habitants, Mr. Dodd need not give 
himself the slightest uneasiness on 
the subject of the food of posterity. 
So long as the Londoners can pa 
a remunerative price, they, like all 
other people on the face of the civil- 
ised globe, will not want for victual. 
Aldermen will gobble then as now, 
and the sale of sausages be multi- 
plied. 

We have heard it stated, on author- 
ity sufficiently imposing, that the 
markets of London are so supplied as 
to furnish nine millions of meals 
daily to the population. This must 
be an exaggeration. We are exceed- 
ingly unwilling to believe that every 
man, woman, and child, in London 
(sucklings excluded), devours four 
stated meals per day. Were that 
the case, apoplexy would right soon 
thin the population, and would figure 
in the bills of mortality as the 
prime-minister of Azrael. That 
our friends of London have a 
fair twist of their own, is not un- 
known to us. They feed freely, but 
they feed well; and the fact that 
they feed well is of itself a contra- 
diction to this monstrous charge. 
Breakfast, luncheon, dinner—these 
three we can comprehend; but it 
is beyond reason to allow a supple- 
mentary supper. When men dine 
at an early hour, they seldom or 
never are so far left to themselves as 
to commit the crime of luncheon; 
and in their case a light supper of 
oysters, broiled kidneys, welsh rabbit, 
or devil, may be excused. But they 
do not interject that skeleton of a 
meal which goes by the name of tea. 
Tea ought, indeed, to be summarily 
excluded from the catalogue of re- 
pasts. A cup of warm water stained 
with hyson, and a transparency of 
bread-and-butter, no thicker than a 
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carpenter’s shaving, is no more en- 
titled to be regarded as a meal, than 
a bottle of soda-water. It has less 
nutriment in it than a pint of stout, 
which, in warm weather, may be 
blamelessly consumed throughout the 
day at inconsiderable intervals. But 
that is not a meal. Our informant, 
who was an alderman, must, we 
think, have been led astray by a 
fine devouring enthusiasm. Putting 
aside the humbler classes, who. cer- 
tainly do not so preposterously ¢ram 
themselves, we could cite instances 
of famous epicures, who upon prin- 
ciple, and with the view of maintain- 
ing the rectitude of their appetites, 
rigidly restrict themselves to two 
meals per diem. We admire their 
wisdom, and approve their practice ; 
and infinitely rather would we be 
seated at the board of such a man, 
than deposit our limbs under the 
mahogany of a member of the body 
esurient, who recklessly, multiplies 
his repasts. In the one case we 
know that we shall have a good 
dinner: in the other we antici- 
pate kickshaws. Perpetual stuffing 
throughout the day is unseemly and 
revolting in a man, but odious and 
immodest ina woman. We are not 
of the number of those who think 
that the fair sex ought to subsist, 
like Peris, upon odours and dew. 
We like to see the blushing maiden 
beside us exhibit a certain degree of 
Sriandise, and show a healthful ap- 
petite, corresponding to the brilliant 
colour of her cheeks. It is a mere 
delusion to suppose that a ball or 
soirée afford the best opportunities 
of making Jove. An adroit cavalier 
will make more impression upon the 
virgin heart between soup and dessert, 
than he can hope to effect in fifty 
plunging polkas. We are a dining 
nation; and, at dinner, the finest 
qualities of the heart and intellect are 
instinctively exhibited. We do not 
like to see a young lady ignore her 
food, or turn from the proffered wing 
of chicken, albeit with an air of the 
prettiest disgust. That always, to 
us at least, engenders suspicion of 
previous banquets—of surreptitious 
luncheons—of forenoon indulgences 
in cakes and hot jelly, it may be with 
a flavour of maraschino. We see at 
once that there is a falsity in our 
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sweet neighbour’s performance—that 
she is acting a part, deliberately 
studied and conved—and we remem- 
ber, with a shudder, the story in the 
Arabian Nights, of the lady who re- 
stricted herself to a few grains of rice 
at regulated meal-times, in order 
that she might be properly appetised 
for her hideous supper with the 
Ghouls. This is bad enough, but what 
shall we say of an undisguised vora- 
cious woman? It is frightful that 
such a thing should be; yet, never- 
theless, we lie not when we assert 
its existence. Gluttony is not alto- 
gether a male sin; it can be found in 
the female. How often have we be- 
held in the Park, carriages rolling by, 
containing enormous women, burst- 
ing with plethora, in whose rubi- 
cund countenances the awful signs 
of habitual hot luncheons appeared! 
Are they to be pitied? Yes; but 
their husbands are more pitiable 
still. For we cannot conceive any- 
thing more wretched and deplorable 
than the case of a man who, after 
his day’s work in the City or at 
chambers, returns home with a fresh- 
ened appetite, and seats himself at 
table with a few friends whom he 
proposes hospitably to entertain— 
when, opposite him, the partner of 
his couch, the once slim and elegant 
Laura Matilda, sits in mute obesity, 
her perceptions dulled by satiety, 
and a sullen scorn upon her heavy 
lip—when Brown, and Jones, and 
Smith, the dearest friends of his soul, 
vainly assail her with Threadneedle 
jokes, and the last pungencies of the 
Exchange—when even Bosh, the wit 
of the Club, who has been known to 
extort a grin from a red-tapist, at- 
tempts his fascinations in vain? 
Poor devil! what is left to the 
wretched husband after the disap- 
pearance of his sulky Cleopatra, 
rendered incapable of social converse 
by her meridian excesses, but to get 
drunk with all convenient speed, and 
stifle in riotous excesses the conscious- 
ness of his domestic misery? “As 
the husband is, the wife is,” said 
Alfred Tennyson, in the very best 
poem he has yet written. That 18 
fudge. If it were so, in every case 
would the matrimonial unity be com- 
plete; whereas, no one, surveying 
the circle of his own acquaintance, 
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will subscribe to the universality of 
such coincidence. Nor is it desir- 
able that it should be otherwise, for 
a too close resemblance of taste must 
lead to domestic jar. Difference is 
sometimes desirable, as is well set 
forth. in the fine old English bal- 
lad :— ‘ 
“ Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean; 


And so, betwixt them both, you see, 
They licked the platter clean.” 


In that instance dissimilarity of in- 
clination must have promoted the 
happiness, while it secured the eco- 
nomy, of an amiable household. 

But we must not depart from our 
topic. That our friend, ‘the afore- 
said alderman, erred in his esti- 
mate of the total number of daily 
rations, is evident; but we forgive 
him, as we forgive the general 
who enhances the value of his vic- 
tory by doubling the number of the 
slain. Even in its reduced propor- 
tion”the subject is colossal enough ; 
only we have not yet been able to 
discover the practical importance of 
such inquiries. This is pre-emi- 
nently the age of statistics, when, in 
default of greater attainments, pub- 
lic men can earn a reputation for 
profundity by compiling tables, and 
announcing large results with an air 
of oracular wisdom. .“ Facts, like 
stones,” says Sir E. B. Lytton, in 
his England and the English, “ are 
nothing in themselves; their value 
consists in the manner they are put 
together, and the purpose to which 
they are applied.” And he thus 
amusingly typifies a large class of 
men who pass for practical philo- 
sophers, whereas in reality they are 
scarcely qualified to bear the baton 
of Dogberry, or to carry the lantern 
of Verges. “Mr. Bluff is very into- 
lerant to: other people’s hobby- 
horses; he hates both poets and 
philosophers. He has a great love 
of facts; if*you could speak to him 
out of the multiplication table, he 
would think you a great orator. He 
does not observe how the facts are 
applied to the theory; he only wants 
the facts themselves. If you were to 
say to him thus—‘ When abuses 
arise to a certain pitch, they must be 
remedied,’ he would think you 4 
shallow fellow—a theorist; but if 
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you were to say to him, ‘One thou- 
sand pauper children are born in 
London; in 1823, wheat was forty- 
nine shillings; hop-grounds let from 
ten to twelve shillings an acre, and 
you must therefore confess that, 
when abuses rise to a certain pitch 
they must be remedied,—Mr. Bluff 
would nod his wise head, and say of 
you to his next neighbour,. ‘ That’s 
the man for my money; you see 
what a quantity of facts he puts into 
his speech.’ ” 

Deeply grieved at soul is our 
worthy monitor Mr. Dodd, on ac- 
count of the apparent impossibility 
of procuring accurate and precise 
statistics of the different kinds of 
food daily engulfed in the roaring 
maelstrom of London. If he had 
his own way he would register each 
lobster, compute every individual 
oyster, take accurate tale of the 
sprats, nor omit a single periwinkle. 
Evidently he thinks that to under- 
take this charge on behalf of de- 
vouring Cockneydom, is the para- 
mount duty of a paternal govern- 


ment;. and he confidently expects 
that sooner or later some steps will 
be taken in that direction. t us 


present the reader with his views in 
their native grandiloquence :— 
. “These, then, are some of the remark- 
able aspects under which the food-sup- 
ply of London presents itself for notice, 
and some of the difficulties which beset 
any attempt to ascertain rightly its 
nature and quantity, The difficulties in 
this matter are indeed considerable. 
There is no sufficient machinery for 
obtaining statistical details; there is 
doubt respecting the actual limits of 
the metropolis to be supplied; there are 
errors of misconception and transerip- 
tion; there are variations in the rela- 
tive values of food and other commodi- 
ties; there are changes wrought indi- 
rectly by taxation; there are changes 
resulting from the prevailing views con- 
cerning the moral aspects of trade in 
food or drink; there is the cloud of 
doubt which hovers around the quality 
of the commodities sold; and there are 
the conflicting opinions of dietetic in- 
uirers concerning the best kinds of 
ood, and the influence which* these 
opinions exert on the plans and oi 
chases of food-consumers. All t 
throw embarrassment into the detah. 
mination of the kinds and quantities of 
the provisions brought into and con- 
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sumed in London at a particular time. 
In all probability, many of these diffi- 
culties will be lessened by degrees, con- 
sequent partly on the tabulation of 
trustworthy statistical inquiries by so- 
cieties or by the Government, and part] 
on the general desire now felt to probe to 
the bottom ofall great social questions.” 


We are much afraid that some of 
the “difficulties” above specified can- 
not be removed by the most liberal 
application of statistics; but we are 
totally unable to see their relevancy. 
What, after all, is the question? Sim- 
ply, as we understand it, the amount 
of meat, fish, bread, and vegetables 
daily consumed in London. The 
main point is to ascertain that 
every man gets his bellyful, which 
we apprehend to be beyond the 
power of statisties. As to the kind 
of food which is consumed, we ven- 
ture to think that is wholly imma- 
terial One man, of cannibalistic 
tendencies, has a craving for joints, 
and esteems himself ill-dined if he 
does not fatten on hot roast-beef 
underdone. Let him by all means 
indulge his appetite: the cattle on 
a thousand hills are ready for his 
consumption, Another is a mut- 
toneer: for him Wales, and the 
Border, and the southern downs, are 
kept in a perpetual bleat. Another, 
of pure Saxon tendencies, regards 
pork as the staff of life: lo! from 
the sties of many shires rises a 
chorus of grunting. <A feeble puny 
gentleman, who is cultivating poetry 
and an incipient mustache, considers 
it his duty to imitate Shelley by ab- 
staining from animal food: for him in 
Covent Garden we know that there 
are greens and brocoli enow. The 
roisterer need be under no appre- 
hension that a single season will 
pass away without an adequate sup- 
ply of his beloved lobsters; nor need 
the oysterer dread the rapid diminu- 
tion of his shells. Many generations 
must pass away before the concoction 
of porter shall be a lost secret; and 
in the mouths of our grandchildren 
the names and liquors of Bass and 
Allsopp will be familiar as household 
words. Having these securities, and 
entertaining this settled belief, why 
sluld we go further? Would you 
consider yourself a better and a wiser 
man if you knew to a pint how much 
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beer was consumed by each family in 
your street; or, if, with a mean curio- 
sity, you had bribed the baker and the 
butcher to give you the details of the 
domestic bills? If you are helped 


Y plentifully to turtle at a Lord Mayor's 


feast, why cannot you enjoy yourself 
and be contented, without vexing 
yourself by insane speculations as to 
the amount of live calipash which 
still may be purchased in the mar- 
ket? Eat and be thankful. That is 
the true peptic philosophy. Pay due 
respect to the victuals before you; 
and believe that, if you survive until 
six o’clock to-morrow, another dinner 
of some sort will be provided. But 
do not carry your gluttony so far as 
to prowl through the market, nor dis- 
grace the memory of Cocker by cal- 
culating what space would be occu- 
pied by the bread of London if heaped 
in a pyramidal form. 

Will those ridiculous chemists 
never cease from their absurdities? 
The transformation of Saxon ox into 
Norman beef, of which poor Wamba 
so bitterly complained, was trivial 
compared with the hocus-pocus of 
those malignant Pundits. Do you 
know, sir, what you swallow every 
day of your life? Are you aware 
that your food resolves itself into 
twelve divisions—aqueous, mucila- 
ginous, saccharine, amylaceous, lig- 
neous, pectinacious, acidulous, alco- 
holic, oleaginous, proteinaceous, and 
saline? And yet you call yourself a 
moderate man, and protest against 
Science, 
with its sledge-hammer fist, gives 
you the lie direct in your teeth. 
Never again display your ignorance 
by calling for a mutton-chop. Do 
not trouble yourself about adultera- 
tions—human life is barely long 
enough to ascertain what kinds of 
food may be eaten with impunity. 
We have returned back to the days 
of Sancho’s family physician. “Flesh 
is poison,” saith one practitioner of 
considerable note. “There is no 
nutriment in fish,” quoth an ultra- 
Protestant doctor. ‘ Flee from fowl,” 
exhorteth a third. “ Abstain from 
wine,” snarleth a lantern-jawed im- 
postor. “ Eschew beer!” cries a bilious 
Galen. “ Fruit is cholera!” exclaims _ 
a sixth Hippocrates—and so on to 
the end of the chapter. In fact, there 
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is no kind of esculent or potable 
which has not its assailants and 
defenders; except, perhaps, bread, 
which they all maintain cannot be 
found in an unadulterated form, and 
water, which they aver is rendered 
poisonous by being passed through 
leaden pipes. 

Now, considering that all those 
substances form the usual food of 
man, and that many hundreds of 
millions of persons have consumed 
them from day to day, and yet have 
attained the Jimits of longevity, it 
does appear to us @ most preposter- 
ous thing that the utterers of such 
quackeries should escape the penal- 
ties of Bedlam. Some few years 
ago the vegetarians, who hold all 
flesh in abhorrence, contrived to 
bring themselves rather prominently 
forward under the auspices of the 
Peace Society. It was believed that, 
by abstinence from beefsteaks and 
such like, and by an. universal sub- 
stitution of brocoli, cucumber, beans, 
and Jerusalem artichokes, all pug- 
nacity would disappear, and the 
spirit of the nation be tamed down 
to such a point that war could occur 
nomore. These lads, whose addiction 
to onions rendered them exceedingly 
unpleasant in conversation, held 
soirées in various towns, and publicly 
munched their forage. We have 
heard nothing of them for a long 


time; but prefer believing that they - 


have relapsed into the meat heresy, 
to the awful supposition that they 
have perished of bowel-complaint. 

__ More powerful because more plaus- 
ible is the League for the introduction 
of the Maine Liquor Law—that is, 
for the forcible suppression of the sale 
of all liquors that can intoxicate. The 
extinction of drunkenness, which we 
all know to be the fertile cause of 
crime, is an object so desirable, if it 
could be attained, that we need not 
wonder if people of character and 
principle have been led to favour the 
movement. But the arguments of 
these men will not stand the test of 
examination. They propose to check 
the abuse by compulsorily preventing 
the use of beverages which in all 
ages have been considered as whole- 
some for the body, and as contribut- 
ing to the comfort of man. We say: 
this fearlessly, and we appeal to the 
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testimony of the greatest physicians 
of the world, who, by precept and 
practice, have advocated the use of 
wine. Very strong efforts have been 
made to controvert this; and we are 
perpetually told by individuals who 
have renounced the use of stimu- 
lants, that they feel better, and 
stronger, and happier, and lighter on 
account of their abstinence. We 
yield them our implicit belief, espe- 
cially when we know that, previous 
to abstinence, they had been stimu- 
lating themselves to excess. One of 
the most popular lecturers of that 
League is, we are told, in the habit 
of describing from the platform his 
mental and bodily sensations pre- 
vious to his conversion from drunken- 
ness. We can easily credit the state- 
ment that delirium tremens is a very 
unpleasant visitation. We pity, most 
sincerely, the case of the unfor- 
tunate men who jall into habits of ~ 
drunkenness; and we approve most 
highly of the efforts which have been 
made by temperance societies for 
their reformation. But temperance 
is one thing, and abstinence is an- 
other. It may be that the previous 
drunkard is too conscious of the 
strength of the appetite within him 
to trust to temperance, but takes re- 
fuge from temperance in total absti- 
nence. He does well and wisely; 
but who made him a judge or a 
ruler over his brethren? It is easy 
to say that all stimulants are poison 
—so speak the vegetarians of Peef-—- 
but the experience of the world 
belies it. It is a daring and even an 
impious thing to denounce as sinful 
the use of that which was used by 
the Founder of our Faith while He 
tarried upon earth, and which was 
recommended by His: apostles; and 
we are sorry to observe that in some 
instances the entlrusiasm of reall 
worthy men has led them to enunci- 
ate opinions for which they have no 
warrant in Scripture, or corroborative 
testimony from the observation of . 
mankind. The distinction between 
use and abuse was perhaps never 


more happily illustrated than by Sir 
Walter Scott, in his splendid romance 
of the Talisman, in that passage 
where the Hakim is represented as 
administering an opiate to the fever- 
ed Crusader: “ This is one of those 
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productions which Allah hath sent 
on earth for a blessing, though man’s 
weakness and wickedness have some- 
times converted it into a curse. It is 
powerful as the wine-cup of the Naza- 
rene to drop the curtain on the-sleep- 
less eye, and to relieve the burden of 
the overloaded bosom; but when 
applied to the purposes of indulgence 
and debauchery, it rends the nerves, 
destroys the strength, weakens the 
intellect, and undermines life. But 
fear not thon to use its virtues in the 
time of need, for the wise man warms 
him by the same firebrand with 
which the madman burneth the 
tent.” We have treated this topic 
gravely; not because we think that 
the advocates of a Maine Liquor 
Law have one whit a better chance 
of succeeding in their object than 
the vegetarians; but because, having 
taken their stand upon a moral point, 
“any observations regarding their aim 
should be expressed in a becoming 
tone. 

Have you ever, gentle reader, been 
introduced by some verger or attend- 
ant of that kind, to the interior of 
a venerable and time-honoured cathe- 
dral, rich in historical associations ? 
If so, doubtless you must have expe- 
rienced an irrepressible desire to get 
rid of your guide, and free yourself 
from his ceaseless babble about tombs 
and mouldings and trumpery, in 
order to indulge in a reverie fitting 
to the place. This may be ungrate- 
ful, but it is natural; and we feel 
very much inclined at this moment 
to do the like with our intelligent 
and garrulous author. We have 
accompanied him to the edge of the 
slaughterhouse, and respectfully de- 
cline pursuing our investigations fur- 
ther. We owe him thanks for his 
courtesy in having brought us so far; 
and shall now, if it so please you, re- 
sume our independent meditations. 

We never were at a Lord Mayor’s 
dinner. Born beyond the sound 
of Bow bells, and located in a land 
where hotch-potch is far more plenti- 
ful than turtle, we can form but a 
faint idea of the glories and joys of 
that banquet of delights. But the 
perusal of the bill of fare, which is 
tantalisingly published in the papers, 

has ere now, we confess, stirred our 
inner man, and we have experienced 
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something like a pang of regret that 
we were not at the house of Whitting- 
ton. For, setting aside somewhat 
that may be ludicrous, those civic 
feasts are most remarkable as a de- 
monstration of the opulence, liber- 
ality, and pre-eminence of the great 
metropolis, and of the importance of 
her citizens in the eyes of the civilised 
world. It is an easy thing to wax 
facetious on the subject of such festi- 
vals, and to extract matter of merri- 
ment from customs which have passed 
from general observance; but, in 
reality, the spectacle Of the chief 
magistrate of the city of London en- 
tertaining at his hospitable board 
princes of the blood-royal, ambassa- 
dors of foreign nations, prime-minis- 
ters, judges, and the chief dignitaries 
of the State, is wholesome in itself, 
and calculated to convey a useful and 
improving lesson. Very likely some 
of our acidulated satirists, who carry 
the doctrine of nil admirari to such 
an extent that they can see nothing 
good or venerable in past or present 
institutions, may sneer at this as 
arrant flunkeyism, and pronounce it 
hollow and degrading. The public, 
we believe, are rapidly becoming 
aware of the real value of such sar- 
castic diatribes, and are beginning to 
understand that it by no means fol- 
lows as a matter of course, that the 
man who is perpetually railing at 
such things should be above their 
influence; or that he who denounces 
authorities should be guiltless of the 
greater meanness of abject toadying 
to democracy. We, on the contrary, 
think that nothing can give a higher 
idea of our free and liberal State, 
than the spectacle of the Lord of 
London, albeit no more than a simple 
commoner—aundistinguished by per- 
sonal achievement in any of the walks 
where fame is sought and acquired, 
but distinguished because upon him 
the choice of the leading citizens of 
the first city of the world has rested 
—holding but an ephemeral rank, 
and after a short tenure compelled 
to resign his dignity—acting as the 
host of an assemblage which kings 
could scarce command, and maintain-. 
ing the dignity of the citizen in the 
presence of intellect and of power. 
We say deliberately, that at no other 
place or time can a foreigner find 
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such an opportunity of estimating 
the value of our venerable institu- 
tions, or of comprehending the real 
power and position of the commons 
of England, as at a Mansion-house 
banquet. We say of England, be- 
cause neither in Scotland nor in Ire- 
land will he find any trace of similar 
municipal magnificence, or assertion 
of the prerogative of the citizen. 
Sometimes we are apt to be crusty 
with our English friends for their un- 
due usurpation or appropriation of 
all that is meritorious in the United 
Kingdoms; and we have protested 
more than once against their at- 
tempts to smother our nationality. 
British we are, undoubtedly, but not 
English ; and as we repudiate a term 
which never has been recognised by 
statute, but, on the contrary, is ex- 
pressly forbidden, we venture to think 
that, in common courtesy, our neigh- 
bours might humour us so far, as to 
adopt, in common parlance, the word 
British, to which no one can possibly 
object. But England may well be 
proud of her peculiar civic corpora- 
tions, for, compared with these, all 
others are mean and beggarly. In 
Scotland a town-council is merely a 
committee of the inhabitants of each 
burgh, whose functions are confined 
to the administration of petty re- 
venues, the preservation of the peace 
within their bounds, the superinten- 
dence of local hospitals, and occasion- 
ally the exercise of ecclesiastical 
patronage. But no provision is made, 
even in the capital, for the mainten- 
ance of anything like civic state, nor 
are the means afforded of extending 
to distinguished strangers even a 
shadow of that hospitality which is 
the boast and honour of London. 
Hence civic distinctions are not 
coveted, but rather shunned, by the 
men who are most fitted, from 
position, talent, and intelligence, 
to represent the community; and 
no more grievous error could be 
committed than to judge of the 
tone and habits of the citizens 
from those of their delegates to coun- 
cil. Thrift in the administration of 
public affairs is undoubtedly a great 
matter; but thrift ceases to be a 
virtue|when it degenerates into abso- 
lute parsimony. It is not to the cre- 
dit of the city of Edinburgh that the 


allowance set apart for the chief ma- 
gistrate should be so miserably small, 
that the holder of that office must 
needs be a considerable loser, even 
while keeping his hospitalities within 
@ narrow limit. We do not advocate 
useless display or tawdry magnifi- 
cence. We have no wish to see pro- 
vost, and bailies, and councillors 
perpetually guzzling at the expense of 
the community. What we desire is, 
simply the maintenance of so much 
civic state as ought to accompany 
and surround the office of chief ma- 
gistrate of Edinburgh. In particular, 
we think it would be highly desirable 
that, at least once a-year, an enter- 
tainment should be given, under the 
presidency of the Lord Provost, on a 
scale corresponding to the importance 
of the city, and the rank which it is 
entitled to claim. If the dignity be 
worth anything, let it be adequately 
supported. The present shabby sys- 
tem by no means reflects credit on 
the community, whose duty it is to 
provide the means for enabling the 
civic chief to uphold the reputation of 
the city. 

Communities, like individuals, lose 
caste if they are mean and stingy. 
Hunks the miser may be worth a 
plum; but who wastes a thought upon 
Hunks, except his natural heirs, and 
a few legacy-hunters, who have a no- 
tion that they may be down in his 
will? And even they do not care a 
stiver for him. They would be ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced if the passing bell 
tolled for him to-morrow. Hunks 
never gave a dinner in his life. No 
transient thrill of hospitality ever 
urged him to open his doors; and 
therefore, in the opinion of mankind, 
Hades is the proper place for him, 
and the sooner he goes there the bet- 
ter. On the other hand, if a city has 
a reputation, it must be prepared to 
support it, which, we apprehend, can 
only be done through the instramen- 
tality of its chief dignitaries. There 
is private hospitality, and there is 
public hospitality. The one is the 
province of individuals, the other is 
the duty of the community. OCom- 
munities, we need hardly say, are 
composed of individuals (a remark 
which we borrow from the works of 
the reverend Jeremy Bentham), and if 
the community conducts itself in a 
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manner unworthy of its position, then 
the whole amount of the blame falls 
to bé distributed among ‘the indivi- 
duals. Q.E.D. We hope we have said 
enough upon this painful subject to 
open the eyes of our beloved Atheni- 
ans to the extreme niggardliness of 
their ways, and the evident unwis- 
dom thereof; and we are not with- 
out hope, now that this public appeal 
has been made to their better feelings 
and their pride, that before many 
months elapse, the ancient hospitali- 
ties of the city may be renewed on a 
proper scale. 

Dinners, after all, form an impor- 
tant section of our British institu- 
tions. Our gracious and accomplished 
Sovereign sets a royal example to her 
subjects. At a Cabinet dinner the 
speech from the throne is arranged— 
at a Premier’s dinner it is first pro- 
mulgated. The chiefs of the Opposi- 
tion give dinners; the Chancellor 
gives dinners; the Speaker of the 
House of Commons gives dinners. 
Every man, who is a man, and not a 
screw, gives dinners to his friends ; 
and thus it is that society among us 
maintains its cordial tone. If, on 
the Continent, men dined together at 
each other’s houses, as we do, instead 
of frequenting table-d’-hétes and 
eating-houses, there would be more 
stability in the body politic. A phi- 
losophic friend of ours, whose acute 
intellect is surpassed only by his gas- 
tronomic taste, and who has dined 
sedulously throughout Europe, once 
mentioned to us, as a remarkable fact, 
that he never, in the whole course of 
his experience, met with a thorough- 
paced revolutionist who was in the 
habit of dining at home, or of giving 
entertainments. Upon this hint we 
pondered ; and, on comparing the 
result of our own observation with 
his, we found a remarkable coinci- 
dence. The Red Republican is, in 
the proper sense of the term, no so- 
cialist. He is a lowering, scowling, 
solitary-feeding animal; and when, 
in some suspicious eating-house, he 
meets with others of his kind, they 
are just as gregarious as hyenas 
snarling over thé carcass of a camel. 
Their plots are generally divulged 
by the waiter, whose enmity they 
have excited by refusing him a sou 
for attendance, or otherwise they 
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peach on one another. The Radical 
Reformer, who pertains principally to 
Britain, exhibits his unsocial habits 
in another shape. He dines at home, 
because he finds it economical to do 
so, but a deep veil of mystery hangs 
over the nature of the banquet. He 
never entertains, so that is is very 
difficult to form an adequate notion 
of his consumption; and it might be 
supposed that he lives luxuriously, 
but for the mutterings of the trades- 
men he employs, who unanimously 
pronounce him to be a scrub. His 
servants are generally procured from 
the workhouse ; and after the lapse 
of a year, they do not appear to have 
materially improved in condition. 
But we make this remark with a 
qualification. There are two distinct 
classes of men who style themselves 
Radical Reformers. One is real, the 
other is entirely fictional. We have 
sketched the social habits of the first; 
but the second, being merely an 
actor for the time being, or, in other 
words, a political impostor, does not 
quite keep up his assumed character. 
He starts as a Radical, not because 
he is really such, but because the as- 
sumption of that character is the 
readiest passport to the House of 
Commons. In manners, thought, 
connection, ay, and in sentiment, he 
is perfectly constitutional, but, liv- 
ing in an age of humbug, and not 
being over-scrupulous, or feeling his 
conscience particularly tender, he 
takes the short cut to popularity, and 
announces himself as a democrat. 
When a Whig ministry is in power, 
this is by no means a bad or desperate 
speculation. He brings forward mo- 
tions which he knows will not be car- 
ried, but they occasion a deliberate 
debate, and that gives him a name; 
and in the process of time, when an 
outery arises against the Whigs for 
appropriating, as they always do, the 
great honey-jar of the State for family 
consumption, and when it becomes 
absolutely necessary to let in a few 
extraneous flies—who so likely as our 
jaunty gentlemanly Radical to ob- 
tain a taste of the sweets? Radicals 
of this class—and there are not a few 
of them—dine sumptuously from day 
to day. They are the Robsons of 
their political tribe, and may be es- 
teemed pleasant fellows. But ulti- 
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mately they are either absorbed in 
Whiggism, or go jocundly to the devil. 
They cannot help themselves, Shams 
they were from the beginning, and 
shams they must remain; but in re- 
ality they meant no harm. With 
Harlequin as the presiding genius 
of the State, and with the fresh 
memory of previous pantomimes, 
were they not entitled to enter 
disguised as minor actors in the 
performance? 

Dinners, therefore, ought to be by 
all means encouraged, for the well- 
being of the State rests upon the 
foundation of -reciprocal hospitality. 
If the Government at any future 
period should deem it expedient to 
institute a searching inquiry upon the 
subject of the general food, we hope 
they will not overlook this special 
and important branch. It is doubt- 
less convenient to have a system of 
general registration setting forth the 
number of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages which occur in the course of 
the year; but much more interesting 
would it be to know how many per- 
sons in the United Kingdom give 
dinners in the course of the year, 
and how many they welcome to their 
tables. Of what immense value to 
the historian would be such a return 
of Roman banqueting compiled dur- 
ing the reign of Augustus? Whata 
flood of light it would throw on 
social life and manners? How easy 
would it be, then, to fathom the true 
secret of Roman greatness. For it 
is a very remarkable circumstance 
that we find hardly any mention of 
banquets during the iron period of 
ancient democracy. That the fol- 
lowers of the Gracchi did not abso- 
lutely starve themselves, we believe ; 
that they occasionally met together 
for a sorry supper, we allow; but 
until we have good evidence to the 
contrary, we are not entitled to sup- 
pose that they did more than eat 
eggs and apples, and stupify them- 
selves with Falernian so rough, that 
in a more refined age it would only 
have been used as a gargle. All that, 
however, came to an end at Philippi 
when the Imperial period began; ban- 
quets became general, and in conse- 
quence trade expanded. Now, a word 
or two upon the subject of luxury, 
which some people affect to despise, 


and which others select as their 
favourite topic for railing. 

No one who surveys the markets, 
shops, stores, and repositories of Lon- 
don can fail to be struck by the im- 
mense supply and limitless variety 
of the produce which is destined for 
the metropolitan consumption. Every 
shire contributes its quota of cattle 
and of grain. No nook or detached 
islet is so sterile or remote that it 
cannot furnish and send something 
to the London market. Ireland sends 
bacon and eggs; Thurso affords a 
constant supply of salmon; Orkney 
of lobsters, and Zetland of whelks 
and periwinkles. Pine-apples from 
the West Indies, oranges from the 
Azores, figs from Smyrna and Athens, 
dates. from Egypt, are clustered and 
piled together. France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Germany, send their wines. 
China and America alike are laid 
under contribution. To convey this 
supply thousands of ships are on the 
seas—thousands of miles of railway 
facilitate the rush of the locomotive. 
As to the number of ingividuals who 
are directly and indirectly engaged 
in the husbandry or culture neces- 
sary to produce that supply, no man 
can reckon it, It is not too much to 
say that the annihilation of that one 
market would be felt as a more seri- 
ous misfortune over the face of the 
world, than any physical calamity 
which it is possible to conceive, 

The greater part of the employ- 
ment arises from the luxurious habits 
of the people. If they were content 
to subsist, like Apemantus, upon roots 
and water, or even to restrict them- 
selves entirely to bread and meat, 
ruin, destitution and beggary would 
be multiplied far and wide, It is 
natural, no doubt, that the poor man 
should feel a sensation of envy when 
he gazes on the magnificence of the 
rich; but let him remember that the 
creation of that magnificence has 
given employment and food to hun- 
dreds of his fellow creatures. The 
true enemy to his race is the hoarder 
and miser—the man who is not lux- 
urious up to the limit of his means. 
No man can be b for expendi- 
ture if he is able to pay for what he 

ts. On the contrary, he. is a bene- 

tor; for he extends the sphere of 
employment, and maintains the rate 
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of wages to the operative. It would 
be well for the country if this truth 
were more generally known and re- 
- cognised, for there are undoubtedly a 
large number of affluent persons who 
act upon the opposite principle. They 
deny themselves the enjoyment of 
everything which cannot be classed 
as an absolute necessary of life, and 
they take credit to themselves for 
doing so. Men of this stamp wear 
the coat which covered them at the 
hymeneal altar, until their eldest 
born is old enough to go to school, 
when Astyanax succeeds to the re- 
version of the threadbare garment, 
cut down to the dimensions of a 
jacket. No sight is more profoundly 
melancholy than the opening of the 
repositories of a deceased spinster of 
the Lady Grippy school. Her whole 
wardrobe, to which no addition has 
been made since the Rev. Jonas 
Humgudgeon disappointed her mid- 
dle-aged affections, would not fetch 
three shillings at Rag-Fair. The 
scanty pieces of furniture are of the 
craziest deseription; the carpet so 
worn that its pattern is entirely obli- 
terated ; the dusters have been darned 
so often that their criginal texture 
has disappeared. racked china, 
brass seals, glass beads, and one 
treasured ornament of cairngorm, 
are among the most valuable of her 
effects; but in one drawer there lies 
a pocket-book of antique form, which 
her executor straightway clutches, 
and in it is discovered ‘a deposit re- 
ceipt of the Royal Bank of Scotland 
for fifteen thousand pounds! The 
lonesome woman has been scraping 
together, hoarding, and saving, for 
many years, representing herself all 
the while to her friends as an object 
of compassion—doing good, no doubt, 
in her way, by distributing many 
tracts and a little flannel to the poor, 
but never dreaming that it was a 
Christian duty to foster the industry 
of others. Poorthing! and yet there 
must have been some amiable traits 
in her character. The old woman 
who has acted as.her sole seryant on 
miserable wage for the last twenty 
years, bursts int@}a loud wail as she 
sees the sacred repositories invaded 
‘by the rude hand of a stranger—and 
is no hypocrite, for with the death of 
her mistress her sole tie to earth is 
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severed. Then there is the old cat, 
so sleek and comfortable, coiled on 
the rug, and winking as if it won- 
dered at the unusual bustle; and 
the little canary, once so brisk and 
lively, but now lifeless and dejected, 
as if it missed the hand that was 
wont to give it food. A melancholy 
scene, on which we will not further 
dwell! Well—there is the money 
now to be used, or it may-be, squander- 
ed; for her nephew, Jack Littlego, 
has a decided propensity for the turf; 
but we cannot help thinking with a 
sigh that the poor old decrepid and 
uncared for woman, who now lies in 
a dreary churchyard, might have had 
better interest for the money in the 
shape of the blessings of her kind. 
The sin of Dives lay not in his 
wealth, or even his sumptuousness— 
it lay in his entire abandonment to 
self, and his disregard of the welfare 
of others. The very dogs were more 
compassionate than he, for they lick- 
ed the sores of the beggar to whom 
he sent not a portion from his board. 
But it is wrong to distort the beauti- 
ful and kindly parable into a denun- 
ciation ;of wealth and magnificence, 
which, duly administered, are bene- 
ficial far beyond the person of the 
possessor. A stranger to British so- 
ciety and customs, who ,beholds for 
the first time one of the stately 
baronial castles, seats of our highest 
nobility, is apt enough to form 4 
false estimate of the influence which 
is really exercised by the wealth of 
the owner. He sees the hall filled 
with liveried servants; he walks 
through carpeted galleries, upon the 
walls of which are hung the choicest 
productions of modern and ancient 
art; he beholds the costly furniture, 
the marble statues and the-bronzes, 
the ample library, and the conserva- 
tories; he passes through the gardens 
and pleasure-ground, and is amazed 
by the care, neatness, and exquisite 
taste which are everywhere appa- 
rent. He visits the stables; 2u- 
mires the noble horses and the equi- 
pages which are there; and on com- 
paring his own lot with that of the 
owner of the {princely mansion, he 
may lament that the opulence enjoy- 
ed by one man should not be dis- 
tributed among thousands. Such 
thoughts may occur not only to & 
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stranger, but to many of d@ own 
countrymen who toil for their daily 
bread; and the existence of such 
wealth in the hands of a few is the 
most favourite argument in the mouths 
of demagogues who preach disaffec- 
tion to the ignorant. This view has 
of late years been adopted by some 
men of education, and even talent. 
Wealth has been denounced as sin- 
ful from the pulpit, and the most 
dangerous doctrines of Socialism have 
been insinuated as the aspirations of 
a fervid philanthropy. Now it is a 
very easy thing to demonstrate that 
such views are utterly false, and that, 
if sincerely entertained, they arise 
from shallowness of thought. The 
fact is, that the owner of that wealth 
is dispensing it for the general bene- 
fit. He clothes and maintains a 
large retinue of servants, thereby 
lessening the pressure on the labour 
market. The trimness of the pleasure- 
ground is the result of the constant 
care and attention of many garden- 
ers. The equipages have given pro- 
fit to the London coachmakers, and 
enabled them to pay high wages to 
their workmen. The costly furniture 
has benefited the upholsterer and his 
operatives. Artists have received 
large sums for the pictures, statues, 
busts, and bronzes. The stocking of 
the library assists the book-trade and 
authors—in short, magnificence is but 
another word for munificence, and it 
scatters its blessings far and wide. 
The same results would by no means 
follow if the wealth were subdivided, 
because wealth alone can give ade- 
quate encouragement to artists, and 
even the highest class of artisans. 
A man may be comfortable in his 
circumstances, and yet unable to in- 
dulge in such expensive luxuries as 
pictures, or wrought plate, or other 
articles of decoration or of taste: and 
without the existence of a wealthy 
class among us, art would soon dwindle 
and decay. Wealth rightfully gained 
or inherited, and properly employed, 
even though it be lodged in the hands 
of comparatively few individuals, 
tends to the prosperity of the whole 
nation; a proposition so clear that 
it seems absolutely marvellous that 
any one should have been tempted to 
dispute it. : 

While saying this, however, we wish 
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it to be understood that we regard 
with no favour, but the reverse, that 
inordinate craving after wealth which 
is one symptom of the age, or that 
reckless extravagance which is an- 
other. The pursuit of riches is a great 
snare, and in that headlong race 
many fall down to rise no more. 
It cannot be denied that the specula- 
tive mania which, some ten years 
ago, was developed in the country, 
has had a pernicious effect, by de- 
monstrating that fortunes can be 
made by pursuing other paths than 
the royal road of industry. True, it 
may be shown that in numberless 
cases the fortunes so acquired were 
unsubstantial as fairy gold, having 
vanished suddenly from the grasp. 
The throne of the once idolised rail. 
way monarch was as baseless as that 
of Theodore of Corsica, of whose 
coinage it is now scarce possible to 
obtain a sample. But the fever, 
though abated, is not yet extinct. It 
is still burning in the veins of many, 
and we see the melancholy results in 
the appalling catalogue of frauds and 
villanies which have latterly become 
so numerous that the fabric of credit 
is shaken. Nor is it confined to one 
locality—it extends over the whole 
empire. Alike in the heart of Lon- 
don and in remote Tipperary, rogues 
and hypocrites combine to organise 
their plans of plunder. For a time 
these succeed—rogue and hypocrite 
alike put on the garb of Orosus— 
are flattered, worshipped, promoted, 
patronised by ministers—until all of 
a sudden, and without an instant’s 
warning, inexorable Nemesis plucks 
the robes from their back, and ex- 
hibits them in their nakedness and 
their knavery. Well said the wise 
old Hebrew: “He that loveth gold 
shall not be justified, and he that fol- 
loweth corruption shall have enough 
thereof. Gold hath been the ruin of 
many, and their destruction was pre- 
sent. It is a stumblingblock unto 
them that sacrifice unto it, and every 
fool shall be taken therewith.” 

With almost every case of fraud 
we find reckless extravagance com- 
bined. The thirstefor display is the 
temptation to the sin, and one in-- 
stance of crime infallibly leads to 
another. This much must be said 
for the miser, that he is not nearly so 
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dangerous @ personage as your open- 
handed, jolly, roistering rogue who 
affects a boundless liberality ; or even 
your sleek comfortable sanctimonious 
villain, who maintains a_ first-rate 
character by subscribing to a hun- 
dred charities. If you get into the 
hands of the miser, he will screw you 
to the last turn; he will treat you like 
a cheese under the press, and never 
leave you till he has extracted the 
last drop of whey; he will mulct you 
in discount and interest without the 
slightest pang of remorse; and will 
pay no more regard to your supplica- 
tions than did inald Front-de- 
beeuf to the shrieks of Isaac of York. 
But, Jew or Gentile, he keeps within 
the pale of the law. His dealings 
may be questionable in ethics, but 
they do not amount to swindling. 
The other gentlemen are the blandest 
of all created beings. They are not 
lenders, but borrowers. They can 
tell you how to lay out your money 
to the best advantage, and they will 
charge themselves with the transac- 
tion. They have always some pet 
investment, yielding a certain return 
of from twenty to forty per cent., in 
which, out of pure friendship, because 
they like you, you shall have an in- 
terest; and you leave their office or 
bank, after having signed a cheque 
on Coutts or Drummond, in a play- 
ful and delighted mood, because you 
conceive that you have trebled your 
income. You talk over it at night 
at the club; indulge in more convi- 
viality than is good for locomotion ; 
and next morning, when, after the re- 
freshment of a draught of soda-water, 
you betake yourself to the Zimes, 
you find that the bank has suspend- 
ed payment, or your sanctimonious 
friend absconded. We would rather 
not be in your company for at least 
a month after that agreeable commu- 
nication. 

Extravagance, however, may exist 
without fraud, because folly is a capi- 
tal steam-engine. The laws are 
merciful in protecting minors, yet 
there are many men whose minority 
extends to their dying day, and who 
will never mend. ,. They are their own 
scourgers. They deliberately prepare 
the rack for themselves, and lie upon 
it; and we cannot see why they 
should be pitied when they begin to 
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scream. Our argument is of a very 
simple nature. We regard wealth as 
being valuable, not so much to the 
possessor, as to those whom it reaches 
through the many channels of em- 
ployment. And we hold that, by a 
liberal use of the means which a man 
has obtained through industry,.he is 
doing no more than his duty to 
others, by promoting industrial pro- 
duct. To avoid parsimony on the one 
hand, and extravagance on the other, 
should be the aim of every Christ- 
ian gentleman; and if he can succeed 
in doing this, and in maintaining 
the happy medium, so as to benefit 
others without damaging himself, his 
course will be safe and pleasant. 

Have we deviated from our sub- 
ject? We rather apprehend that we 
have; but we are not an Alexis 
Soyer, to compose an Iliad upon 
eating. Even Soyer could hardiy 
grapple with the foodfulness of the 
question, Maximinus, the Roman 
emperor, who, according to. Hero- 
dian, ate forty pounds of flesh every 
day, and drank eighteen bottles 
of wine, might perhaps have been 
qualified to review the work of Mr. 
Dodd, in the columns of some such 
journal as the Atheneum. Yet we 
fear that even Maximinus would not 
have risen above the level of the 
ordinary contributors. In order to 
do Mr. Dodd full justice, it would 
be necessary to use the sorcery of 
Faustus, and evoke the shade of that 
follower of Fortunio, who was able, 
single-gulleted, to devour the whole 
bread baked for the consumption of 
a city, and who washed down that 
fearfal quantity of crumb and crust 
with the contents of every butt of 
wine which was contained in the 
civic cellars. We acknowledge, with 
a sigh, our own inadequacy, and give 
in. But we cannot close without a 
benediction. As in presence of an 
Oriental prince, vizier and mufti and 
bey deliver themselves of the prayer 
— May thy shadow never be less!” 
so say we to lordly, magnificent, 
consuming, and voracious London; 
and we know that the sentiment will 
be echoed from Land’s End to the 
Skaw of Unst—from China to Peru, 
and from Peru to the Turtle Islands 
—“ May thine, appetite) continue to 
increase |” 
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Grown men know that the sea is 
currentless when the tide is at the 
turn,—that there is ever a calm be- 
fore currents shift, and set in another 
direction. But the child building 
his first castles on the sand may won- 
der at the phenomenon. The mobile 
tide that for the whole’ of his short 
day he has seen advancing resist- 
lessly ever onward, up and up on the 
stable land, comes at length to a 
stand-still; and the first indication of 
this that strikes his eye is the disap- 
pearance of the line of foamy strife 
that marked the meeting of the an- 
tagonistic powers, and the cessation 
of the dull or lashing roar that 
hitherto had filled his ear. How is 
this? he asks. The sea has grown 
stagnant,—the tides have expired! 
His occupation of castle-buiiding, 
with which he fancied he was stop- 
ping the progress of the tide, seems 
now hopelessly at an end: and, hav- 
ing haply heard other lips explaining 
how the tides and currents keep the 
sea fresh and its shores healthy, the 
boy concludes that henceforth all is 
to be stagnation and corruption ! 
Perhaps, with a vanity that makes 
foolishness more apparent, he fancies 
he has made a startling discovery,— 
laments loudly the phenomenon as 
the insetting of a mortal disease in 
the frame of things,—and calls upon 
all to aid him in stirring the ocean 
with stick and shovel, in order to set 
the tides a-going again. Cease thine 
innocent wonder, O child !—sto 
thy vain lamentation and misplace 
labour, O youth! A short hour will 
show you the currents again in mo- 
tion; and longer observation will re- 
veal that what seems stagnation in 
nature is but her transition points 
to the development of new life and 
motion. 

National life has its tides as well 
as the sea. And its grander cyclical 
movements, whether in politics, sci- 
ence, or literary thought, transcend 
the regulating agency of individual 
men, At one time in the life of na- 
tions the tide of Innovation runs 
high, at another it ebbs into the 
counter-current of Reaction: still 


oftener the public mind shifts from 
one line of action into another,—now 
it is Home politics, now it is Foreign, 
that engross the nation: and at each 
change there is a temporary lull,— 
the calm of the sea when the tide is 
turning. We are in one of those lulls 
now. The din of political parties is 
no longer heard in the land, and the 
work of legislation almost stands 
still. It is curious to observe the 
different lights in which the abey- 
ance of Party is regarded by different 
sections of the Press. Some rejoice 
over it,—proclaiming Party a thi 
of the past, a phase of national life 
doomed to disappear with the pro- 
gress of civilisation. Others lament 
over it as a sign of national decay,— 
holding Party to be the palladium of 
our liberties, and regarding its ab- 
sence from the Parliamentary arena 
as they would the disappearance of 
salt from the sea, or the in-setting of 
that insensibility which marks the 
commencement of mortification in 
the human body, and approaching 
death. We will not stay to consider 
which of these views is the greater 
exaggeration—for the inquiry is 
needless. We would rather bid both 
sides spare their breath. The phe- 
nomenon over which they lament or 
rejoice is natural, and will be tran- 
sient. Party is not dead, but sleep- 
eth. In due time we shall see it 
walking amongst,us again, shouting 
its rallying cries. But we do not 
guarantee that its garb or its rally- 
ing-cries shall be the same as they 
have lately been. On the contrary, 
we believe they will not beso. Every 
half-century or so, the main features 
of the times undergo a change, giving 
prominence to new subjects, and con- 
sequently producing a rearrangement 
or modification of the antagonistic 
parties in the State. 

One of those eyclical revolutions is 
now in progress. Domestic politics, 
which have so long been the shaping 
power of our great parties, are at 
zero; and the antagonism of the in- 
novating and conservative principles 
in the State has sunk into a neutra- 
lity producing repose. Content with 
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the rest which has thus, by no ex- 
press act of its own, come to it, the 
country for the moment heeds not to 
inquire what is the cause of this lull, 
or what will be its end. But through 
the hush of the general qiuet there is 
heard a voice, almost as spirit-like 
and bodyless as that which of old 
bewailed the death of Pan, lamenting 
that great “Parties are dead !—and 
that the calm :of the political waters 
betokens their settling down into a 
Dead Sea or a Slough of Despond. 
To our eyes, as they wander over the 
face of merry England, comes no such 
foreboding. We see the people poli- 
tically contented, materially prosper- 
ous; and if the passion for legisla- 
tive changes have become moderated 
from its recent intensity, we accept 
the phenomenon as one desirable in 
itself, and susceptible of natural ex- 
planation. But there is no stagna- 
tion in the national life. The heart 
of England beats as stoutly as ever— 
and, we believe, more warmly and 
nobly. If domestic politics are in 
abeyance, there is plainly visible to 
our eyes a crop of new ideas spring- 
ing up, more elevating, because na- 
tional not sectional, and more desir- 
able because more called for by the 
aspect of the times. 

Many causes, not hard to perceive, 
have combined to produce the present 
lull. It.is the natural result of our 
past thirty years’ history. During 
the quarter-century of the great con- 
test with France, it was the War and 
Peace parties that constituted the 
great divisions in Parliament; and 
the grand question ever at issue was 
—whether we should make peace 
with the overgrown power of con- 
quering France, and supinely trust for 
future security to the moderation of 
our foe ; or whether we should employ 
our strength in timely defence of our 
liberty and fortunes, and, by steadily 
continuing the eontest and support- 
ing the states attacked by our enemy, 
strive to obtain that success which 
would be impossible if we allowed 
all Europe to be dominated by the 
foe and arrayed upon her side. But, 
once the war was over, Parties be- 
gan to assume a new shape. Our 
liberties and wellbeing secured from 
external assault, the national mind 
addressed itself to the consideration 
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of our internal condition. Domestic 
politics thenceforth furnished the 
subjects of contention in the Legis- 
lature. Parties remodelled them- 
selves. Huskisson began the work 
of commercial reform. Wellington, 
as Premier, gave political equality to 
the Roman Catholics. Grey and the 
Whigs then took in hand the work 
of political reform, and carried it out 
with more zeal than discretion or 
discrimination. Next Peel began 
his sweeping measures of commercial 
reform, which have been carried to 
the farthest verge demanded by the 
party of innovation. Lastly, for a 
brief season arose a question of bud- 
gets and taxation; but no principle 
was at issue here,—it was a question 
of details,—and so this also died 
away. 

In fact, an exhaustive process has 
been going on. For the last thirty 
years the national mind has been en- 
grossed with the work of internal 
reform and domestic legislation, and 
it has done so much that it has left 
little to do,—what remains, too, 
being of that neutral tint (such as 
Legal and Educational measures) 
which excites no party rivalry, and 
allows of the measures being sup- 
ported by men of either side. Fora 
whole generation the nation has been 
labouring (we do not say always 
wisely) to renovate and make comely 
the interior of the palace of the State. 
We have not altered its goodly dome, 
but we have scrubbed and chiselled 
with bold hands at its supporting 
pillars; we have replaced the vener- 
able tapestries on the walls with 
freshest oil-paint; we have even “ had 
up” some of the flooring, to remove 
antiquated inequalities, and have as- 
signed apartments like the rest to 
members of the family who formerly 
lived in an outhouse. There has been 
great strife and keen disputing while 
all this was a-doing. The majority, 
of course, have had their way in the 
main; but in not a few points they 
have restrained their over-hasty hands 
at the bidding of the minority, and 
are now content that it should be so. 
A good deal, it is true, remains to be 
done in the house. There will be 
questions about the dusting and po- 
lishing of the furniture, or about the 
placing of it so as to be most com- 
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modious,—or as to whether certain 
articles ought not to be sold off, and 
mew ones got in their stead. But 
these are mere normal wants, which 
beset all times and places; and the 
Family, thankful that, they have got 
over the fierce contention of the main 
points, see no necessity for fighting 
with the same fury about what re- 
mains to be done. 

Nor could they, though they de- 
sired it. A revival of the old party- 
feuds at present is as impossible as 
it would be unnatural. In order to 
have great parties you must have 
great principles. None such are at 
issue: the old ones are used up, the 
new are but germinating. We need 
not wonder, then, that there should 
be a loosening of party-ties, and a 
paling of party-distinctions, in the 
arena of Parliament. Parties will 
rally again and close their ranks when 
there are great principles to rally 
round ; but it is vain to seek to ac- 
complish this by a factitious excite- 
ment. Party cannot be galvanised 
into activity. Parliament is but a 
reflex of the nation; and to hope to 
stir up Party in the Legislature when 
all is calm and neutral in the country, 
is as idle as for a child to stir with his 
stick the slumbering tide of the ocean. 

The temporary slackening in the 
career of legislation does not alarm 
us. We wonder how it should dis- 
quiet anybody. For the last genera- 
tion the legislative car has been pro- 
ceeding with Jehu-like speed,—we 
feared, indeed, at times that the rash 
haste of the drivers would Phaéton- 
like set our world on fire. That was 
because, for generations previous, Go- 
vernment had done almost nothing in 
the way of internal reform. Now the 
domestic work, the putting of the 
house in order, has been done pretty 
thoroughly,—in some respects, we 
think, only too thoroughly. More 
has been done within the last thirty 
— than for generations before. 

ut it is obvious that such a furious 
remodelment of our institutions must 
have an end. It cannot be carried on 
ad infinitum,—no more than a’ man 
can be employed for ever in overhaul- 
ing the same ledger or checking the 
same accounts. Arrears must be 
cleared off some time; and thereafter 
there but remain the normal wants 
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of the hour, which, having full time 
to consider, it behoves us to provide 
for with amplest deliberation. The 
late burst of innovating legislation has 
much resembled the famous fwror 
with which Lord Brougham set him- 
self to clear off the huge arrears of 
work which he found on his accession 
to the Woolsack. Many of his deci- 
sions then would not bear scrutiny, 
but more of them were right ; so that, 
on the whole, it was probably better 
that he should have made this mad 


rush, than that the Augean stable 


should have been left uncleared. But 
what was pardoned to him in the ex- 
ceptional circumstances then, would 
justly be regarded as totally inadmis- 
sible in a judge who has ample time 
to try his cases and consider his ver- 
dicts. In this latter position is the 
British Parliament now. There is 
nothing so pressing as to make it 
reasonable that we should take an ill- 
considered measure rather than wait 
till it is mended, or till a better be 
forthcoming; neither is party-spirit 
so fervid as to unite the stronger side 
in forcing through their measures, for 

restige’ sake, whether good or bad. 

he nation is contented, and on the 
whole prosperous,—surely now if ever 
we ought to be scrutinising and deli- 
berate in our acts of legislation. This 
is no excuse for a Ministry bringing 
forward ill-concocted measures, of 
which sin the present Cabinet were 
guilty last session; but be it known 
to all men that if the Bills which 
were defeated last session had been 
brought forward by the liberals when 
the innovation-fever was at its height, 
the force of party would have been 
invoked to carry them—reluctant 
members would have voted with the 
Ayes rather than oust their party, 
and ten to one the Bills would have 
— with all their imperfections. 

that Party is no unmingled good. 

A country cannot be in a state of 
health when legislation is so exces- 
sive as it has been with us for the 
last thirty years. Take all the States 
of Europe (exclusive of Turkey), and 
the American Union to boot, and we 
question if their records during that 
— will show so many important 
legislative acts as have obtained the 
sanction of the British Parliament, 
In truth, the work of change had 
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continued so long, that it was engen- 
dering a morbid habit. Our states- 
men were beginning to fancy it indis- 
pensable to have a long list of mea- 
sures to parade at the beginning of 
every session, and tasked their brains 
to discover or imagine some sore in 
the national body for which they must 
prescribe. When the Russian war 
broke out, it was some consolation to 
us to believe that, acting as a couriter- 
irritant, it would have the effect 
of moderating this mania for over- 
legislation. In combination with 
other circumstances, it has done so; 
and the humiliating failure which 
overtook the long list of measures 
paraded in the Queen’s Speech for the 
two last sessions, must by this time 
have convinced Ministers that the 
country had lost its omnivorous hun- 
ger, and appetite for strong dishes, 
and begs to be supplied simply with 
its daily roast, well cooked. As for 
entremets, and other dishes not im- 
mediately necessary, unless they be 

roperly got up it will not have them. 

aving the essentials and substan- 
tials of existence, complacent John 
Bull does not dismiss his cooks when 
they fail in these dispensable side- 
dishes ; but he tells them to take 
them back, and see to studying his 
taste a little better. Or to change the 
simile,—John Bull, after having been 
long in the doctors’ hands, and finding 
himself in excellent condition, very 
sensibly thinks he will let medicines 
alone, and see if he can’t get on with- 
out that constant purging and drug- 
ging to which he has of late been 
subjected. 

Ought not Conservatives to be 
satisfied with such a state of matters? 
Of course, were our own party in 
office, we and they should like it 
better; but sure we are that there 
is no leal-hearted Conservative that 
will allow the exclusion of his party 
from office to warp his judgment as 
to the present state of publie feeling. 
That changes be not made too hastily, 
is the fundamental maxim of Con- 
servatism. Other principles it has, 
which (like those of its opponents) 
vary from time to time, but this one 
changes never. A Conservative may 
advocate Education as well asa 
Liberal ; indeed Sir John Pakington’s 
speech at Manchester has placed him 
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Jacile princeps in this difficult but 
important department of statesman- 
ship. A Conservative may advocate» 
Legal Reform as well as a Liberal, and 
has done it better. He may support 
the Protestant character of our insti- 
tutions as well as a Liberal, and for a 
long time past has done it better. 
He may advocate Commercial Re- 
form, and did so earlier and better 
than the Liberals. Indeed, what 
names are to be found among the 
Liberal Ministers that will match as 
commercial reformers with those of 
Pitt, Huskisson, and Peel? In these 
various departments of legislation, the 
Conservative walks as boldly as, and 
has distinguished himself fully more 
than, his Liberal rivals. But in Poli- 
tical Reform, in all matters affect- 
ing our governmental institutions, he 
maintains an attitude of extreme 
wariness. Not indeed that his prin- 
ciples debar him from putting forth 
his hand to modify at times the 
governmental fabric. On the con- 
trary, Pitt was the first to conceive 
the project of Parliamentary reform, 
at a time when the Whig oligarchs 
had no relish for the change; and it 
was only when they found themselves 
wholly excluded from office that the 
descendants of the latter, as a means 
of regaining public favour, took up 
the project which the outburst of the 
Revolutionary War had caused the 
great Conservative statesman to post- 
pone. But in later times—owing to 
the undue fervour of the reform- 
passion—the Conservative has ever 
maintained a negative attitude in all 
such discussions. We think the Qon- 
servatives erred in 1830, in resisting 
all reform; for by so doing they left 
the country no choice between adopt- 
ing the crude and sweeping measures 
of the Liberals, or declaring that it 
wished no reform at all. Assuredly 
Pitt would not have so acted. In 
regard to the present, we trust that 
Lord John Russell, who has of late 
discredited himself by his failures 
alike in home and in foreign politics, 
will not, from a desire of reviving his 
faded honours, do violence to the 
spirit of the times by introducing 4 
third edition of his already “ with- 
drawn and re-withdrawn” Bill for 
altering the Franchise and Kepre- 
sentation; but if he do so, we trust 
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the Conservative element in Parlia- 
ment will be sufficiently powerful to 
veto any idle tampering with the 
Constitution. 

We repeat,—the distinguishing 
characteristic of Conservatism is the 
principle, that all changes affecting 
the governmental institutions of the 
country be conducted with extreme 
caution and deliberation. He does 
not say there shall be no change, 
and that in all time, whatever be the 
changes in other things, the franchise 
and other parts of the Constitution 
shall remain stereotyped in their pre- 
sent form—unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. But he 
recognises the truth, that the first 
requirement of a Government is 
stability ; and that, without this, 
Government is but an organised an- 
archy,—a hap-hazard phenomenon, 
which commands no respect,—a thing 
of yesterday, which every one is en- 
couraged to knock down and recon- 
struct. It is Time that surrounds 
institutions with a halo of venera- 
tion,—it is Prescription that makes 
the. rights and usages of society 
sacred. Time may be a small autho- 
rity in the sight of a doctrinaire 
or logician, who idly fancies that 
humanity should be ruled by what 
appeals to a mere fraction of their 
nature, and that men and nations 
are to be treated as if they had 
neither habits nor hearts. The oft- 
repeated revolutions of France tell 
more terribly than words the futility 
of all such creations of mere logic. 
Ceteris paribus, an institution is al- 
ways more stable the longer it has 
stood; and there is a loyalty to the 
Past instinctive in the hearts of all 
nations, which is the best safe-guard 
of Government against the gusts of 
reckless innovation, or the violence 
of usurping tyranny. Moreover, in- 
stitutions which have stood long, 
which have been approved by many 
generations, and under which the 
country has greatly prospered, must 

ave many excellences, and been 
well fitted to the times; and the Con- 
Servative needs well-assured proof 
before he will proceed to act on the 
belief that the times have outgrown 
them. In all questions relating to 
governmental institutions, he prefers 
to walk by the light of Experience 
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rather than of Theory; and believes 
that in dealing with the venerable 
fabric of the Constitution, haliowed 
and fortified by so many august me- 
mories, it is a thousandfold safer to 
take down too little than too much, 
But Conservatism is not Reaction ; 
it is as averse to a sudden change 
backwards as forwards. It has 
sometimes been boasted by Liberals, 
as a proof of the superior wisdom 
of their party and of the errors 
of their opponents, that almost 
all the changes opposed by the 
Conservatives have ultimately been 
carried,—forgetting that this is in 
great part a necessity of the different 
position of the two parties, and that 
the ultimate triumph of measures 
once opposed by the Conservatives 
does not necessarily infer error on 
their part or wisdom in the Liberals. 
The maxim of Conservatism being, 
not that changes shall not be made at 
all, but that they shall not be made 
prematurely, it is obvious that they 
virtually gain their point in propor- 
tion as they can delay the adoption of 
the change until the country become 
ready for it. The question of Par- 
liamentary Reform was discussed for 
a generation before it was passed,— 
was there no benefit in this? And 
the other great governmental inno- 
vation — the admission of Roman 
Catholics to Parliament— was ap- 
proved by Pitt, though postponed as 
unseasonable; again by Canning; 
and was ultimately carried by a Tory 
Ministry. In all countries in a state 
of progress, these two parties, the In- 
novating and the Copservative, must 
exist,—the one ever thinking that 
changes are made too slowly, the 
other that they are made too fast. 
The latter venerates and upholds 
the Constitution; the former is ever 
thinking how to renovate it. The one 
is animated by that deep wisdom 
which expresses itself, more or less 
in all men, in loyalty to the Past; 
the others are pre-eminently worship- | 
‘a of Theory, and are ever ready to 
aunch the country into the sea of 
the future under no better tutelage 
than that of their own logic. 

Like acid and alkali, the two rival 
parties in the State have for the mo- 
ment neutralised each other. The 
acid of innovation may preponderate 
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somewhat over the alkali of gonserva- 
tism in the mixture; but not an atom 
of the conservative element has sunk 
to repose without neutralising a simi- 
lar amount of force on thé other side; 
and so, though not triumphant, we 
have the satisfaction of not having 
fought in vain, and of disabling the 
foe by making so many converts from 
its ranks. This neutral mass now 
rests in repose. But mark, it will 
not long remain so. The atoms will re- 
arrange themselves as other influences 
come to blow over the mass. And 
these influences may be of a kind to 
evoke new combinations rather than 
resuscitate the old. Modifications of 
party are no strange occurrences. 
To go no farther back than the last 
quarter-century, we have seen Pal- 
merston secede from the Tories and 
join the Whigs on the question of 
Reform. A few years after, we saw 
Stanley and Graham secede from the 
Liberals rather than lay profane 
hands on the property of the Church. 
Next Peel, followed by the ever- 
changing Graham and others, seceded 
from the Conservatives on the ques- 
tion of: the Corn and Navigation 
Laws. All these changes have oc- 
curred in domestic politics. Can we 
look for less changes when the battle- 
ground of party shifts from domes- 
tic affairs to foreign? Will not, for 
instance, the Peelites and Manchester 
party, in their aversion to all war, 
draw together, leaving the Whigs too 
weak to actalone? The first breath 
of this new gale from abroad sundered 
the Russell Cabinet,—sending Lord 
Palmerston into virtual opposition, 
bringing him nearer to Lords Derby, 
Lyndhurst, and Malmesbury, and 
keeping him a semi-conservative ever 
since. As our interest in foreign 
affairs grew more apparent, and the 
war directed thither the slow moving 
regards of the nation, was not the 
force of the new element demon- 
strated by the tremendous overthrow 
which overtook the Aberdeen Minis- 
try? Do not think that it was merely 
_ their administrative mismanagement 
that occasioned their fall. It was 
because a storm of indignation had 
been long gathering against the Ca- 
binet as a nest of philo-Russians— 
of men who took the opposite side in 
foreign politics from what the nation 
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desired ; and although some members 
of the Peelite party momentarily re- 
gained a place in the Administration, 
it was only to fall again more irre- 
trievably. Since then, the Palmer- 
ston Cabinet has been the weakest in 
administrative talent of any within 
the memory of the present genera- 
tion. Personally, too, he has had no 
following. Yet he has stood, and 
stands. What is the explanation? 
Simply this, that the country believes 
that he represents those principles of 
foreign policy which are now upper- 
most in the hearts of the people. His 
sole strength lies in this one thing,— 
yet it suffices! Can there be any 
stronger evidence of the fact, that 
the current of national interest is 
shifting from domestic to foreign 
affairs ? 

This we believe to be the case. Not 
only is the passion for domestic inno- 
vation’ on the decline—partly from 
exhausting its objects, and partly 
from the operation of the principle 
of reaction,—but foreign politics are 
acquiring & momentous importance, 
and are displacing their somewhat 
jaded: home rivals from the supre- 
macy. Thus party on the decline as 
regards home politics, is becoming 
subjected to new influences, which 
ere long promise to become supreme. 
Indeed, the action of these new influ- 
ences has been quite apparent on the 
Parliamentary parties during the last 
session and accounts for much of that 
loosening of old ties which some writers 
are so much astonished at, and so 
greatly ata loss to explain. Of the nega- 
tive side of the phenomenon—namely, 
the imperfect unity and action of the 
Opposition—we shall at present say 
nothing. But of the positive support 
which the Premier has received, we 
would observe that it has been due 
not only to the prestige which the 
general public aceords to him, but to 
the noble and better-founded senti- 
ment of sacrificing all minor consi- 
derations to the grand object of 
strengthening the hands of Govern- 
ment in seasons of peril. Parliament 
and the country alike scent the truth, 
which the future will make plain, 
that the grand interests of the. coun- 
try now centre in foreign affairs, and 
that .there are dangers brewing in 
that quarter which it will ere long 
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task the combined energies of this 
country to withstand. 

Such, as it seems to us, is the 
cyclical revolution of national senti- 
ment now in progress in this country, 
and of which the temporary sleep of 
Party is but an accessory phenome- 
non. The currents are shifting,—the 
tide is on the turn. The national 
energies, so long employed on our 
internal economy, are now rushing to 
the circumference of our power, and 
even projecting themselves beyond, 
in order to watch what is going on 
in foreign States, and timely prepare 
to keep the danger as far as possible 
from our own shores. Such revolu- 
tions of national sentiment, we have 
said, transcend the regulating agency 
of individuals. We see nothing un- 
desirable in the change,—far from it; 
but even were it so in the main, still 
it were vain to seek to turn back the 
tide, or to waste over it idle lamenta- 
tions. The real wisdom lies in turn- 
ing such events to true and good ac- 
count. With nations, as with men, 
every season that marks the course 
of Providence has its uses, its capa- 
bilities for good: our business is to 
discern and develop them. If we 
look at the applauding crowds which 
attend the lectures of Kossuth, whose 
eloquence lends grace to the exposi- 
tion of views of which we need only 
say that many are undesirable and 
most of them impracticable,—we 
will be reminded of the truth that 
every sentiment has its excesses, and 
that the national feeling upon fo- 
reign politics may, like every other, 
run into extremes. Nevertheless the 
present direction of public thought is 
& natural and fortunate one. Grow- 
ing dangers abroad are less readily 
perceived by a country than those 
Within its own bosom. Many a State 
has been a sufferer from this cause,— 
we ourselves have had some narrow 
escapes of the kind; and it will be 
fortunate if, by timely perception and 
preparation, we secure ourselves now 
When these dangers are assuming 
unusually formidable proportions. 

The aspect of foreign affairs threat- 
ens the rupture of peace. Any one 
may see this. Indeed, the probability 
of a second outburst of hostilities is 
80 obvious that the Prime-minister 
of England has deemed it advisable 
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to give public warning of the fact. 
“The duration of peace,” said Lord 
Palmerston at Manchester, “must 
depend upon the honour and fidelit 

with which its conditions are fulfilled. 
I trust that the Power which brought 
upon itself the hostility, either active 
or moral, of all Europe, by forgetful- 
ness of rights and duties—I trust 
that Power, having concluded a 
treaty, will observe that treaty.” 
Here it will be seen upon what a 
frail reed depends the peace of 
Europe. That Russia is seeking by 
every means to avoid fulfilment of 
the concessions promised by her in 
the Treaty of Paris, is a patent fact. 
Let us add, that it is one for which 
Maga duly prepared her readers. 
Last spring we pointed out. that the 
interests of France, and the necessities 
of his own position, “conspired to 
make ... French Emperor resolutely 
desirous of concluding an immediate 
peace ;”—we expressed our belief 
(which we now regard as a certainty) 
that the Russian Government, when 
it accepted the preliminaries, had a 
pledge from Napoleon III. that he 
‘would use his influence to moderate 
the demands of the British and Turk- 
ish Governments,” and that Russia 
should ‘be left undisturbed on the 
side of Asia ;—and we likewise ex- 
pressed our belief, that even the light 
concessions subscribed to by Russia 
at the Congress, she would take an 
early opportunity of revoking,—in 
the confident expectation that the 
League against her, once broken up, 
would not be reconstituted for the 
purpose of renewing the war. “ Trea- 
ties,” we said, “exist no longer than 
there is a power to enforce them. The 
Power upon whom a treaty is imposed, 
seeks the first opporiunity of shaking 
off its obligations: and 7t does so all 
the more quickly when its vanquisher 
has been an Alliance of States, —for the 
diverse interests and circumstances of 
those states rarely allow of their com- 
bining again for the enforcement of 
the treaty. Time will show if such 
is not to be the issue in the present 
ease.” Such were our words in April 
last, befure the treaty of peace was 
ratified. What has been tte sequence 
of events since then? The first thing 
that startled the country and our 
credulous statesmen, was the news 
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that the Russians had totally dis- 
mantled the strong Danubian for- 
tresses of Ismael and Reni, which the 
treaty stipulated should be ceded to 
Turkey, and also the fortifications of 
Kars. On being questioned as to 
these matters in Parliament (July 
22), Lord Clarendon acknowledged 
that this was “a very unusual pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Russian 
Government,” and showed the amaz- 
ing credulity of himself and col- 
leagues at the Congress, by adding,— 
“There were no regular measures 
taken or arrangements made about 
the manner in which these fortresses 
should be given up. I should have 
considered it almost an affront to re- 
quire any explanation as to the way 
in which a thing was to be done, 
about which there was no difference 
of opinion?”* So much for the 
stipulated ceding of the fortresses, 
which, by Russian bad faith, became 
the mere cession of so many mounds 
of rubbish. Moreover, the Russians 
not only remained till the last mo- 
ment at Kars, but did so in defiance 
of the treaty, as conquerors ; so that, 
when the British Commissioner at 
Erzeroum, taking with him some offi- 
cers, at length set out himself for 
Kars, he was stopped when he came 
to Russian rayon, and told that he 
could not go further. The object of 
Russia in thus keeping Kars to the 
last moment, plainly was to increase 
her influence over the surrounding 
population, and especially the Kurd- 
ish tribes. As she is the only chan- 
nel of information for those people, 
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she can easily make them believe 
that she emerged victorious from this 
as from her former wars with Tur- 
key; and impressions of this kind, 
produced on a simple-minded race, 
are not easily effaced, and will not be 
without their influence on the future. 

The fortresses were destroyed,— 
the Treaty was evaded;—but the 
Alliance showed no symptoms of 
reviving. Thus encouraged, Russia 
went on. Lord Clarendon, when 
pushed to the wall in the above- 
quoted debate, “begged to remind 
the noble Earl (Derby) that the ter- 
ritory ceded by Russia on the banks 
of the Danube was not ceded princi- 
pally on account of the two fortresses. 
The object was to prevent Russia from 
having any access to the Danube,— 
and that object would be secured.” 
Unfortunately, here again our Foreign 
Minister was calculating without his 
host. Within three weeks afterwards 
—as_soon as Parliament was pro- 
rogued!—two events took place 
which proved how misplaced was 
our Ministers’ confidence in the effi- 
cacy of the Treaty. The first of 
these was the news that the Rus- 
sians (as usual, without any word of 
warning) had commenced measures 
to secure themselves in possession 
of the Isle of Serpents, a post in the 
actual stream of the Danube! The 
promptness with which a British war- 
ship was despatched to the rescue 
alone prevented the Muscovites from 
accomplishing their purpose; and 
though several attempts have since 
been made to land parties on the 





* The following are some further passages from this memorable discussion, 
showing the extraordinary remissness displayed by our Foreign Minister at the 
Coagress of Paris :— 

“ The Earl of ELtewsoroveu said, the same precautions should have been adopt- 
ed by the Government with regard to these fortresses which, as fur as his memory 
went, had invariably been adopted when the surrender of fortresses was made the 
subject of treaty. He believed it was invariably the case that provisions were in- 
serted, prescribing in the most detailed terms the state in which the fortresses 
should be given up, and whether the guns, the ammunition, the archives, and the 
ners should also be given up. If the noble earl had taken the trouble to inquire, 

e would have found that this was always provided for; and if he had not taken 
the same precautions, the blame for what had transpired really rested with him. 

“The Earl of Crarenpon.—The remarks of the noble earl are founded upon 
cases in which the fortresses are named iysthe treaty. Now, in this case the for- 
tresses were not named. > , 

“The Eas] of Dersy.—If they were not named, that is only an additional in- 
stance of neglect. The chief value of these territories no doubt consisted in the 
fortresses, and the omission to name them is, I repeat, an instance of great neg- 
lect on the part of the noble earl.” 
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island, we rejoice to say that they also 
have been foiled by the activity of our 
cruisers. In this case Lord Palmer- 
ston was on the alert, and his promp- 
titude and decision deserve acknow- 
ledgment. But how nearly all was lost 
will be seen in the sequel. For, once 
more and again, a “ difficulty” started 
up. Almost simultaneously with this 
attempt of the Russians to occupy the 
Isle of Serpents, the commissioners 
engaged in defining the new bound- 
ary of Bessarabia were "brought to a 
sudden and unexpected stand-still. 
The new frontier, as defined by the 
Treaty of Paris, was to run to the 
south of the town of Bolgrad,—and 
lo, there were two Bolgrads! If one 
of these were taken as the landmark, 
Russia would be excluded from the 
Danube; if the other, she would re- 
tain access to its waters. The former 
stands close to Trajan’s wall, with the 
line of which the new boundary was 
designed in the main to coincide, and 
has no communication with the Dan- 
ube; the latter lies a good way to the 
south of Trajan’s wall, close to a lake 
which directly communicates with 
the main stream of the Danube. 
The Russians insisted that the latter 
(New Bolgrad) was the town meant 
in the treaty, and refused to give it 
up. In this view it was impossible 
to concur. The object of the Allies 
in stipulating for the cession of a por- 
tion of Bessarabia was to throw back 
Russia from the Danube, to the free 
navigation of which river she had 
show herself so inimical; and at 
the same time to strengthen the Prin- 
cipalities by the addition of the ced- 
ed territory, and give a more secure 
frontier to Turkey on the Lower 
Danube. Old Bolgrad answers to 
these requirements, and was the 
one pointed out by Baron Bru- 
now at the Congress; whereas the 
more southerly Bolgrad would still 
give Russia access to the Danube; 
and, moreover, the lake which lies 
between it and the Danube cftts 
im two the strip of territory ceded 
to the Principalities, rendering the 
lower half still virtually Russian. 
It was evident that the Ozar’s 
Plenipotentiaries at the Congress, 
With true Russian finesse, had de- 
luded their colleagues by means of 
alse or imperfect maps, and had 
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concealed the existence of the more 
southerly Bolgrad, which they now 
affected to consider the landmark 
specified in the Treaty! Their de- 
mands went to nullify the whole 
Bessarabian concession. What the 
precise value of that cession was 
after the destruction of the fortresses, 
leaving merely a narrow flat strip of 
defenceless land between Russia and 
the Danube, it is needless to define: 
but if this strip is to be cut in two b 
waters navigable by Russia, and Tead- 
ing to the Danube, even Lord Claren- 
don must own that the cession was a 
delusion, and the whole affair the 
grossest imposition. 

We certainly wish that, in regard 
to all these matters—fortresses, Isle 
of Serpents, boundary line—greater 
exactitude of conditions had been in- 
sisted on; and that, instead of con- 
stantly repeating their sickening for- 
mula, “The word of his Imperial 
Majesty is preferable to any conven- 
tion that could be framed,” Lords 
Palmerston and Clarendon had set 
themselves to prevent future. danger 
by present firmness. At the same 
time—though it is impossible to ac- 
quit them of serious fault—it is but 
fair to own (as we perceived and said 
seven months ago) that they were 
overmastered in the Oonferences ; 
and by a stretch of charity we may 
conceive that their nauseous oily 
phrases were designed to conceal de- 
feat on points which they dared not 
contest. The records of the Congress 
are worthless as revelations of the 
diplomatic contésts which took place ; 
for, in accordance with that intense- 
ly soothing policy adopted by the 
French Emperor, everything was ex- 
punged from the minutes of the Con- 
gress which could give offence to any 
of the contracting Powers, or excite 
bitter remembrances in the public of 
Europe. 

Thus our predictions in April have 
been fulfilled so far as they relate to 
Russia; let us see if they are not 
being equally realised by the con- 
duct of our Allies. Russia, by a 
stealthy stroke, had accomplished the 
dismantling of the fortresses, in eva- 
sion of the treaty, before there was 
time to interpose. It was a fait ac- 
compli, and it was useless to think of 
asking her to reconstruct them. But 
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with the Isle of Serpents and Bolgrad 
it was different,—and here Russia 
resisted. She persisted in claiming 
the island, and refused to relinquish 
the town. It has seemed to us from 
the first, that Russia’s claim to, and 
attempted seizure of, the Isle of Ser- 
pents, was a diplomatic ruse: that 
the claim was not meant to be per- 
sisted in, but was devised entirely as 
a shield to Bolgrad,—as a means of 
enabling Russia to play off, as her 
last card, a compromise, by which 
she would offer to resign her claim to 
the island on condition of being 
allowed to retain New Bolgrad and 
access to the Danube. Be this as it 
may, she resisted openly on both 
points the Allied interpretation of the 
Treaty of Paris. And her expectation 
that dissensions, and the obstinate 
reluctance of some of the lately allied 
states to go to war again, would pre- 
vent the Alliance from being revived 
to oppose her, have hitherto proved 
well-founded. Britain and Austria 
insisted on the fulfilment of the 
treaty ; France vacillated, and leant 
to Russia. For the first time since the 
late war began, England acted inde- 
pendently of France, and sent a 
naval squadron to the mouth of the 
Danube; while Austria, menaced 
with the loss of her dearest object, 
that for which alone she had armed 
and negotiated—namely, the free na- 
vigation of the Danube—declared 
that she would retain her troops in 
‘ the Principalities until Russia ful- 
filled the stipulated .concession. In 
these circumstances, the Russian Go- 
vernment, ever fertile in expedients, 
proposed to “split the difference” 
between the two Bolgrads,—a coun- 
terfeit of fairness which, by still giv- 
ing Russia access to the Danubian 
waters, would in reality have yielded 
to her the whole matter in dispute. 
Our august ally the French Emperor 
during these events was absent from 
Paris, seeking that relaxation which 
the toils and anxieties of government 
rendered necessary for him; and in 
his absence, the main direction of 
affairs fell into the hands of ministers 
who, to say the least, were greatly 
inferior in sagacity to their chief. 
The consequence was, that France 
supported Russia’s offer to “ split the 
difference ;” but thie cabinets of Lon- 
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don and Vienna peremptorily refused 
to accede. Another device was then 
resorted to by Russia,—namely, to 
offer to refer the points in dispute to 
a new congress. Again the French 
ministers assented, and again Britain 
and Austria said.No;—the latter par- 
ties justly observing that it would be 
time enough to call a new congress 
when the conditions agreed to at the 
late one were fulfilled. The diplo- 
matic contest now waxed very warm. 
The Porte was a sort of neutral which 
either side strove to win. Turkey, 
indeed, had in a manner. the casting- 
vote, and moreover occupied a pecu- 
liar ground of vantage. France and 
Russia boldly resolved to checkmate 
their adversaries by inducing the 
Porte to demand the evacuation of 
the Principalities by the Austrian 
troops, and of the Black Sea by the 
British fleet. M. Thouvenel, the 
French ambassador, exerted himself 
might and main, in concert with M. 
Boutenieff, to obtain a decree from 
the Divan to this effect; and such a 
decree was on the very eve of being 
issued, when that redoubtable-veteran 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe blew the 
whole project to the winds, upset the 
Gallo-Russian ministry of Ali Pasha, 
and got Reschid Pasha, the supporter 
of England, reinstated in the Vizier- 
ship. The result was, that the Sultan 
declared himself in favour of the Aus- 
trian troops remaining in the Princi- 
palities until the boundary question is 
settled, and publicly announced that 
he took upon himself the responsibility 
of authorising the British fleet to re- 
main in the Black Sea. 

This was a complete triumph for 
British policy, and the diplomatists of 
France are proportionally incensed. 
There has always been a rivalry be- 
tween the French and British Lega- 
tions at Constantinople; and the last 
five years have witnessed several 
determined attempts by the French 
Embassy to overthrow the supremacy 
so long maintained by the noble 
representative of England. All of 
these have failed; but so fierce the 
strife, and so rancorous the worsted 
parties, that the French Government 
has found it necessary to recall more 
than one of its envoys at Constanti- 
nople. These facts will suffice to 
account for the vehement attacks 
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made upon Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe by the French journals, which 
have never ceased to represent him 
as a haughty, overbearing, impracti- 
cable old man, who carries into the 
present a style of diplomacy long 
since antiquated, and now most un- 
suited to the times. To those who 
understood the matier, these attacks 
were very harmless; but we regret 
to say that on several occasions these 
Gallic accusations have been blindly 
adopted by a portion of the British 
press. It is desirable, therefore, that 
the true cause and origin of these 
aspersions should be known. It is 
desirable that the country should 
know not only that Lord de Redcliffe 
is as able a diplomatist as ever re- 
presented England ata foreign Court, 
but that British influence in Turkey 
is identified with him, and will stand 
or fall as he does. For thirty years 
he has represented our Government 
at Constantinople; and his princely 
bearing and munificenee are prover- 
bial throughout the Sultan’s domi- 
nions, He is England in the East. 
From Belgrade to Bagdad, from Kars 
to Cairo, his name is synonymous 
with that of England. He symbol- 
ises our power; and it will bode evil 
to our important and increasing in- 
terests in the East if his influence 
ever suffer eclipse. 

The British fleet under Sir Edmund 
Lyons, has now orders, and is making 
preparations to winter in the Black 

A ship of war guards the Isle 
of Serpents from any coup-de-main 
of the Russians; and the Austrian 
troops continue in the Principalities, 
to be near the scene of dispute. So 
Stands the affair. It suggests some 
observations. Firstly, as to the pro- 
posal for a new Congress. For Eng- 
land to have assented to such a pro- 
posal-would have been the height of 
folly. Russia’s great object in the 
present dispute is to gain time. She 
hopes to weary out her opponents by 
dogged obstinacy ; and she may rea- 
sonably reckon, too, that the longer 
she protracts her defence, the greater 
will become the divergence among 
the Allies. With this view, she will 
assent to anything that renders ne- 
cessary a protraction of the dispute— 
ever leaving herself, or resolving to 
make, a loophole of escape: there- 
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fore Britain and Austria do well to 
refuse further arbitration. But there 
are other reasons why these Powers, 
and especially Britain, should strenu- 
ously oppose the proposal for a new 
Congress. Things were bad enough 
for us at the last Oongress, but 
they would be much worse now. 
Ever since the conclusion of 
Russia has been sowing discord, and 
endeavouring to exalt her own power 
on the ruins of the Alliance. The 
active animosities of war served to 
close the ears of other States against 
her beguiling voice; and in her view 
Peace was precious, not only as a 
means of saving herself from imme- 
diate material danger, but as once 
more opening a fair field for her 
diplomacy, by which she trusted to 
recover in the cabinet all that she 
had lost in the camp. The unpre- 
cedented magnificence of the Corona- 
tion fétes was designed to impress 
the world both of the East and West 
with an overwhelming sense of her 
power, and to show how little her 
warlike and financial resources had 
been impaired by the war. By that 
gorgeous panoramic display of the 
might of the Russias, the Czar sought 
to reassure his people in their faith 
as to the triumphant destiny of their 
race, as well as to cause other nations 
to stand in awe before the develop- 
ment of such gigantic power. Nor 
was the design a mistaken one. 
Throughout the East and South— 
upon the impressible natures of the 
Oriental peoples, the pageantry at 
Moscow will take ample effect; and 
the féted deputies of Asia, intoxicated 
by the part they bore in the grand 
ceremonial, will carry to their dis- 
tant homes glowing tales of a splen- 
dour that can hardly be exaggerated, 
and which will be the talk of the cara- 
vans from the Oxus to Cabool, from 
Ispahan to Erzeroum and Smyrna, 
to Bagdad and Damascus. Even to 
a Western mind the narrative of that 
week of Russian grandeur, as 

in the brilliant columns of the Times, 
cannot fail to be impressive. And the 
German newspaper scribe, who said 
he was so dazzled and impressed that 
he could give no account of what he 
saw, is no unapt type of the faint- 
heartedness and awe which the dis- 
play at Moscow is likely to produce 
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upon the dreamy and vacillating 
German nation—whose only desire 
at. present is to be allowed to smoke 
its pipe in peace, and make up its 
mind about nothing. 

But it is the peculiarity of Russian 
policy to rely for success upon per- 
sistency rather than intermittent 
efforts,—to trust to influences slow, 
steady, and secret, rather than to 
open displays of power. While, 
therefore, the costly tinsel of the 
coronation-fétes were not unimproved, 
and amongst those dazzling ball- 
rooms and gay reunions Muscovite 
diplomacy was steadily at work, 
overwhelming with blandishments 
its recent foes—dropping the word of 
promise to the ear that would in due 
time be broken to the heart, and 
hinting suspicions where it wished to 
sow distrust,—still it was to far wider 
combinations of diplomatic skill that 
the Russian Government looked to 
follow up its success. We simple- 
hearted John Bulls, ever inclined to 
openness in all our proceedings, are 
little fitted to understand the Machi- 
avellian ramifications of Russian 
diplomacy throughout Europe. Ac- 
customed to a free press, which, with 
all its faults, has never been charge- 
able with corruption, we are loth to 
believe that for the last forty years 
Russian gold has been profusely dis- 
tributed among the newspaper offices 
at Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Dresden, 
and Hamburg,—indeed we might al- 
mostsay atevery court,camp, and town 
in Germany, Holland, Denmark, and 
Sweden. Still more, we can vouch 
from personal knowledge to similar 
attempts having been made indirectly 
upon the English press,—the modus 
operandi in this case being, the offer 
_of occasional Continental correspon- 
dence,—the writer sometimes repre- 
senting himself as a British subject 
long domiciled abroad, and introduc- 
ing the Russian leaven into his cor- 
respondence with great adroitness. 
In the cases of this kind which have 
come to our knowledge, the ruse 
never succeeded—the ruthless edi- 
torial pen annihilating the objection- 
able passages, and quickly terminat- 
ing the correspondence ; but we have 
known the offerers of such contribu- 
tions subsequently rewarded (doubt- 
less for that and other more success- 
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ful services) by the Russian Govern- 
ment. In cases where money would 
not be received, the rewards to 
these foreign “ friends” of Russia are 
diamond-rings, gold snuff-boxes with 
the Emperor’s portrait in brilliants ; 
Russian orders of an inferior class; 
presents of articles of vertu, or the 
appointment of relatives to cadet- 
ships in the Russian army. Besides 
this class of hired or bribed foreign 
retainers—of whom the unfortunate 
Kotzebue was a specimen, and of 
whom from personal knowledge we 
could give modern instances—Ger- 
many has long been inundated with 
Russian nobles and councillors of 
state, not always native-born sub- 
jects of Russia (sometimes Greeks, 
Frenchmen, Italians), one of whose 
chief duties it is to corrupt the 
German press, by the insertion of 
articles sometimes editorially, but 
most frequently by way of correspon- 
dence,—the contribution of “ origi- 
nal” news or views being frequently 
the bait by which this is accom- 
plished. Lastly, as a resource of 
Russian diplomacy only adopted on 
extraordinary occasions, we must 
mention the visit of members of the 
Imperial Family, with a host of intri- 
guers and intriguantes in their train, 
to those courts or countries where it 
is desired to make an impression. A 
striking example of this mode of con- 
ducting business was given in the 
summer of 1858, at the time Nicholas 
commenced his invasion of the Turk- 
ish territories, and when it was most 
desirable for Russia that England and 
France should not coalesce to oppose 
the attack. At that time, it will be 
remembered that the Russian Prin- 
cesses came to England, on the plea 
of delicate health; while a swarm of 
Russian nobles, unexampled in any 
former season, spread themselves 
over Germany “for the sake of the 
baths.” A similar mancuvre 1s 12 
progress now. The Dowager-Em- 
press has betaken herself with a large 
retinue on a mingled mission of 
health and politics, to northern Italy ; 
while the wife of the Grand-duke 
Constantine and the Grand-duchess 
Helena are perambulating Germany 
on a mission of the latter kind only. 
These various operations of Rus- 
sian diplomacy have told upon the 
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once sturdy fabric of the Alliance, 
and have rendered any assent on our 
part to a fresh Congress perfectly 
suicidal. Prussia is ready, as be- 
fore, to vote with Russia; Sardinia 
is being cajoled by lavish professions 
of Russia’s hatred to Austria; and 
France would rather yield the points 
in dispute than re-open the war. 
With such a following, Russia would 
have a clear majority in any new 
Congress against the views held by 
Great Britain; and on this account, 
as well as on the general ground 
that the insular and naval interests 
of Britain can find no support on the 
Continent, we trust our rulers will 
keep as clear as possible of European 
Congresses. 

As regards our present relations 
with France, it is unquestionable 
that the unavoidable suspension of 
the personal superintendence by Na- 
poleon III. of the foreign policy of 
his empire, allowed too much scope 
to his Ministers’ leanings to Russia; 
and the visit of M. Persigny, the able 
French minister at our Court, to his 
imperial master at Compéigne was 
much needed in order to counteract 
the anti-British representations of 
Count Walewski. But it were vain 
to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
position of France and its Emperor 
is such as to incline them to- the 
maintenance of peace at any price. 
In our article on “The Peace,” in 
May, we showed the weighty con- 
siderations which existed to urge the 
French Emperor to bring the war to 
a close. Without recurring to the 
political considerations then stated, 
we may say that the financial ones 
have since then assumed a still more 
momentous aspect. The astonishing 
development of industrial enterprise 
in France, under the fostering ad- 
ministration of Napoleon III., has 
brought with it perils as well as ad- 
vantages. The old hoarding habits 
of the people hate been broken down, 
—the scattered savings and small 
capitals, formerly uselessly locked in 
drawers or hid in corners, have been 
embarked in industrial undertakings ; 
and, crowning the whole, the gigantic 
Oredit Mobilier has assumed to itself 
the execution of all the great works 
in Europe. The Austrian railways 
are in its hands; through an afiili- 
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ated company at Madrid, it has ad- 
vanced large sums to the Spanish 
Government, and succeeded in excit- 
ing a railway-mania even among the 
staid and immobile population of the 
Peninsula;—and besides a thousand 
minor undertakings, it has contract- 
ed for the execution of the great 
Russian railways, a work involving 
an expenditure of at least forty-five 
millions sterling. This outburst of 
enterprise and development of the 
credit-system, eminently desirable 
in itself, has been carried to a criti- 
cal height; because the magnitude 
of the undertakings is such that 
nothing but a combination of favour- 
able circumstances will allow of their 
being conducted to a successful close, 
The progress of this grand specula- 
tive scheme is like that of a boat 
sunk to the water’s edge with a 
load of gold. Of course the more 
gold that is placed in the boat, the 
more profitable the enterprise, if it 
succeed; but nothing but calm seas 
and fair weather will carry the bark 
to its haven. The occurrence of a 
Continental war at present would 
cause those vast speculations to mis- 
carry; and their fall would probably 
drag down the whole financial fabric 
of France, entailing great suffering 
upon the people, and utterly ruining 
the prestige of the Napoleonic Gov- 
ernment. Even without the pressure 
of war, the internal condition of 
France is critical. The very opera- 
tions of the Credit Mobilier have 
served to embarrass itself, by creating 
such an increased demand for money 
as to drain the banks of their re- 
serves of bullion, and raise the 
money-rates so high as to sweep 
away profits and threaten to arrest 
enterprises in mid-career. Added to 
this, an unhappy combination of cir- 
cumstances—among which are to be 
classed the inundations, the failure 
of the silk crop, the high price of 
food, and scarcity of house-accom- 
modation for the wofking-classes in 
Paris—has produced a considerable 
amount of discontent among the 
eople; and, as always happens in 
Fralion the national distress is laid 
as a charge against the Government. 

So circumstanced, fettered, it is 
impossible for the French Govern- 
ment to act with the same freedom 
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and boldness as ours. It is true 
Russia is. -befooling her late col- 
leagues at the Conferences, and 
openly eluding fulfilment of the con- 
ditions of peace; but the French 
Government, as Russia foresaw 
would be the case, once loosened 
from the war, will not re-engage in 
it for the purpose of checking this 
breach of faith. Indeed, a majority 
of the Paris journals have of late 
spoken bitterly of the English alli- 
ance; and as several of those jour- 
nals are the property of individuals 
connected with the Bourse, their rage 
at the line of policy adopted by the 
British Government is easily under- 
stood. The Assemblée Nationale, 
the organ of the Fusionists, reminds 
its readers that “in the reign of Louis 
. XVI. the united fleets of France and 
Spain were mistresses of the Chan- 
nel, and blockaded the English in 
their own ports;” and expresses a 
hope that in the event of any future 
quarrel with this country, “the 
French navy will be enabled with 
the assistance of an ally, even were 
that ally Russia, to counterbalance 
the power of Great Britain on the 
sea.” Such a coalition for this very 
purpose was pointed out by us as one 
of the grand contingencies of the 
future, against which it becomes us 
ever to stand on our guard; and 
if this little hint from the Assemblée 
serve to impress the idea on the dull 
mind of the British public, we shall 
forgive that journal the many bitter 
things it has said of our country. It 
is to be observed that; despite the 
divergence of opinion between the 
two Governments, the French Im- 
peror and his mouthpiece the Moni- 
teur continue leal to the alliance 
with England, and we believe that 
the maintenance of that alliance is 
regarded by him as the sheet-anchor 
of his foreign policy. But to how 
many risks is it exposed! “A man 
is immortal till his work is done,” 
was the noble saying of Napoleon 
Til. the last time he escaped the 
siibee | bullet of the assassin; but 
is not the converse of the saying in 
some sense true also? We confess 
we have looked of late with fear and 
foreboding on that stately life which 
bears the sorrowful burden of Gallic 
sovereignty,—the pillar that upholds 
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the tranquillity of western Europe— 
the sole barrier that separates France 
from the deluge. We feel as if that 
imperial life, which has culminated 
so strangely and grandly, were now 
in a trough of the waves, from which 
it must speedily emerge or sink. 
Our poor feeble eyes see no way of 
emergence. Inimical everywhere to 
revolution and popular risings, as 
incentives to ‘similar movements 
against his own throne,—yet equally 
apprehensive of a league of the des- 
potic Courts of eastern Europe, Na- 
poleon III. shrinks from taking any 
step which, by rupturing the pre- 
sent tranquillity, would force him 
from his position of neutrality. Ac- 
cordingly he bends his whole energies 
to maintain things as they are. 
Hence that policy of conciliation he 
has of late adopted in all quarters. 
We do not believe, whatever be the 
case with his Ministers, that the 
penetrating eye of the French Em- 
peror is in the least blinded by Mus- 
covite courtesies to the perils of 
Europe from the ever-growing power 
of Russia; but his heart is set on 
avoiding a present rupture, and he 
uses soft words to obliterate past ir- 
ritation. It is the same in regard to 
other States. Everywhere Napoleon 
III. is seen pouring oil on the 
troubled waters. We fear the task 
is too great for any man. At most, 
the success can be but temporary. 
In Spain, in Italy, a conflagration is 
smouldering, and its outburst is 
likely to produce combinations in 
foreign politics to which we look for- 
ward with much disquiet. While, 
then, we turn to account our present 
alliances, let us not forget that one 
day we may have to do without 
them. 

Time fails us to speak of the fracas 
with Naples, save to say that it has 
been an illjudged business. Even 
were we to grant that the advan- 
tage of ameliorating the condition, 
and so preserving the tranquillity of 
Italy, by obtaining reforms at Naples, 
justified intervention on the part of 
the Western Powers, the mode of in- 
tervening was one open to the gravest 
objections, The august majesty of 
King Bomba, calculating upon the 
reluctance of the French Emperor to 
proceed to extremities, set at defiance 
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the threats and remonstrances of the 
Western Powers—and so we are open- 
ly snubbed by this contemptible little 
Vesuvian despot! But be itso. We 
refer that the indiscretion of our 
Ministers should so end, rather than 
that, by putting a torch to Naples, 
we should have set Italy in a blaze. 
That blaze is sure to come; but, hav- 
ing grievous misgivings as to its im- 
mediate result, we would not for the 
world that the responsibility of ex- 
citing that conflagration rested with 
England. 

Running our eye over the Conti- 
nent, what are the aspects of the 
hour? Troubled exceedingly. Spain, 
which for the last three years has 
been steadily going from bad to 
worse, is now so near the rapids, 
that France and England, with all 
their desire to save her, now cry, 
“ Hands off!” and submit to let her 
go. Sicily is uneasy—so is Italy. 
The affair of Neufchatel, between 
Prussia and the Swiss Diet, ought 
to be easily arranged; but farther 
east we find the question of the 
Principalities and the Bessarabian 
frontier in a state of hopeless com- 
plication. Austrian troops in the 
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—the British fleet in the Black Sea— 
everywhere the treaty set at nought. 
Moreover, it is now seen that the 
“neutralisation” of the Black Sea is 
a sham. The numerous vessels of 
the Steam Navigation Companies 
which Russia is establishing in the 
Enuxine, are merely war-ships in dis- 
guise: it was expressly ordered that 
they should be built so as to be con- 
vertible into ships-of-war,—and al- 
though our Government allowed 
Its project of this kind in regard 
to the West India mail-packet 
steamers to be blundered, the Rus- 
sian Government, which cares little 
for commerce and everything for 
war, will take better care to see that 
the war-structure of the vessels is 
attended to. Still further east, we see 
Russian officers enlisting against us in 
the army of the Shah, and agencies 
at work which may make us loth to 
withdraw our fleet from the Black 

Turning back to Austria, we 
find @ new recruitment just ordered 
in every province of the empire, in 
order to make up the losses of the 
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army during the last three years by 
deaths (35,000!) and expiry of ser- 
vice; and the sum for procuring a 
substitute has been fixed by the 
authorities at 1500 florins! But 
Russia furnishes more’ significant 
symptoms of the times. The Prus- 
sian frontiers are but weakly guarded, 
while the garrisons of Warsaw and 
the fortified places near the Austrian 
frontiers are still kept on a war foot- 
ing. Nicolaieff has now a garrison of 
8000 men, which proves that it will 
retain its rank as a fortress of the first 
class. The head-quarters of the 6th 
corps have been removed from their 
old station Moscow, to Kharkoff, in 
order to be nearer the Caucasus, upon 
which point Russia is accumulating 
forces. Or turn to the shores of the 
Baltic, and there we find the Russian 
dockyards and arsenals in full employ, 
and fortifications in progress of erec- 
tion in Finland,—one at the very 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia and 
close to the Swedish frontier. So 
threatening are those preparations 
that Sweden has taken the alarm. 
A letter from Stockholm, dated the 
12th November, says: “ The energy 
displayed in the Russian naval dock- 
yards and arsenals, where, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the season, 
the foundries are at work, and the 
sound of the hammer is heard from 
morning till night, has not failed to 
excite the attention of .the Swedes, 
who, if they do not consider it a 
direct menace, look upon it at least 
as a hint to set their house in order.” 
Accordingly they have resolved to 
complete immediately the chain of 
fortresses called the “ central defen- 
sive system,” which has been for 
some time in course of construction, 
and also to strengthen the defences . 
of the existing citadels. The for- 
tresses of Carlsborg, Wraxhelm, Carl- 
steen, and Oarlscrona have under- 
gone great repairs, and béen con- 
siderably strengthened during. the 
past and present years. Measures 
are also in progress to augment the 
effective power of the troops, by the 
introduction of the Minié rifle and 
detonating needle-gun, and other im- 
sepa bee ordnance reo 
are being vigorously prosecu and 
it is expected tliat’ the supogedphlo 
map of Sweden will be completed 
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shortly, which will prove a work of 
great strategic importance. 

Our firm belief is, that these signs 
of trouble and apprehension will not 

_pass away without producing con- 
vulsion. They are not the mists of 
morning quickly vanishing before the 
summer’s sun, but the gathering of 
storm-clouds, indicating a disturb- 
ance of the electric elements, which 
can only regain equilibrium by ex- 
plosion. What, then, is the inference 
to be drawn from the various pheno- 
mena of the internal and external 
condition of the country which we 
have passed in review? Simply, as 
it appears to us, this,—that foreign 
policy is naturally attracting so much 
of the national regard that it will 
soon become the chief shaping power 
of our parliamentary parties; and 
that those who aspire to the leader- 
ship of the nation cannot too soon or 
too earnestly address themselves tg 
the consideration of the many grave, 
and withal complex and difficult 
problems which that department of 
statesmanship presents. Not that 
domestic legislation will stand still— 
far from it, we trust; but having 
cleared off all long-standing arrears, 
it becomes us to see that our future 
legislation is not hurried,—and to 
bear in mind that it is the first 
principle of Oonservatism, as of 
true wisdom, that it is better to 
do little, and do it well, than to en- 
cumber the statute-book with crude 
legislation. 

We know that many thoughtful 
minds throughout the country are 
specially arrested by the threatening 
aspect of foreign affairs; and that 
the masses, by an instinct—that 
mysterious presentiment that so of- 
ten inspires nations on the eve of 
coming troubles—have come to the 
same conclusion, must be obvious to 
all. It rests with Parliament and its 
leaders to shape into wise acts the 
sentiments thus brooding vaguely in 
the public mind. The public can but 
supply the force; Parliament must 
be the head to direct that force into 
correct channels, and give expression 
to it by particular acts of policy. 
And the chart of foreign politics, 
with its shifting currents and sunken 
reefs, is at present no plain sailing. 
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As to our internal defences, much 
may be said in favour of the re- 
cent reduction of the army; but 
it appears to us that the entire dis- 
bandment of the militia was a step 
unwise and uncalled-for. Ministers 
in prescribing it appear to have done 
so from no higher consideration than 
that, having made a Peace, it behov- 
ed them to act as if that peace were 
a good and safe one; whereas, as 
Sir E. B. Lytton recently remarked, 
“the less said about it the better;” 
and even the Ministry must have 
been perfectly aware that it was 
““a conclusion which concluded no- 
thing.” In defence of the harsh man- 
ner in which the disbandment of 
the militia was carried ont, we con- 
ceive nothing can be said: it was 
not only injudicious, but disgraceful ; 
and the effect cannot fail to be most 
detrimental to this peculiarly na- 
tional branch of the service, by deter- 
ring both officers and privates from 
volunteering into its ranks. 

As to the external relations of the 
country, the main ends of our foreign 
policy having been reasoned out in 
former articles, may be briefly stated 
here. The first is, so to shape our 
policy, and maintain the magnitude 
and efticiency of our fleet, as to provide 
against that greatest peril of the future 
—a naval confederacy against the 
maritime power, and consequently the 
independence and commercial wealth, 
of Great Britain. The next is, ever 
to cultivate a good understanding 
with America; and to ‘support and 
draw closer our alliances with the 
Scandinavian Powers, as a guard 
against Russia becoming supreme 10 
the Baltic, adding its sea-faring popu- 
lation to her own, and advancing her 
fleet and arsenals to an impregnable 
position behind the Sound, from 
whence they could issue at any time 
to attack the British shores. Final- 
ly, we must seek to extend our In- 
fluence in Syria, as a bulwark for the 
overland route to India, We leave 
details to the wisdom of our rulers. 
But we have no hesitation to reiterate 
as the three grand ends of our Old 
World policy, To maintain a first- 
rate fleet—to keep a sharp eye 
upon Syria,—and, if necessary, to 
fight to the death for Scandinavia. 
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Marine zoology, the pursuit of, 314 et seq. 

Marlborough, character of, 129—Macau- 
lay on, 132, 377. 

Mary, Queen, interest of the story of, 


Mary, Queen of William III, Macaulay 
on, 132. 
Materialistic school of art, the, 857 et 


seq. 
May songs, translations of, 422. 
— feast, significance dsc. of the, 


Mazarin, reception of Sir William Lock- 
hart by, dic. 258 et seg. 

Meduse, vitality of the, 319. 

Melville, Sir James, of Hallhill, 95. 

Memmi, art school of the, 356. 

Mink sacrifice, abolition of, in India, 


Meramorrnoses: «a Tatm—Part Iii. 
chap. i., Retrospect, 61—chap. ii, The 
interview, 68—chap. iii, A bait for 
a pike, 66—chap. iv., An old soldier 
and a pretty woman, 68—chap. v., An 
offer of marriage, 71—chap. vi., The 
clouds clear, 74. 

Metcalf, Mr., the Oxonian in Norwey 
by, 573. 

—— song from, 416. 

Mi om d preparation, neglect of, 564. 

Minerals of India, the, 658. 

Mississippi Scheme, the, 98 et seg. 

Mitchell, Sir Andrew, career and cha- 
racter of, 271. 

Mopgrn Pamrers, Vor. IIL, review of, 
503. 

Méen, the island of, 276. 

Molluscs, habits, anatomy, de. of the, 
816 et seq. : 

Moolraj, the revolt of, and ite suppres- 
sion, 238. 

Mooltan, canals in, 658. 

More, Jacob, the Seottish painter, 558. 

Morning hymn, a, 407. 

Moslem merchant, picture of the, 491. 

Motala, the ironworks of, 288. 

Motion and life, relations of, 319. 

Mure on the modern Greek character, 81. 

Murray, lady, her memoirs of Grizzell 
Baillie, &e., notices, dc. of, 458. 

Murray, Thomas, a Scotch painter, 554. 

Musa, the Snow-storm by, 25. 

Mustapha, Hadji, a Circassian, 58. 

Muzubee caste among the Seikhs, the, 


241. 
“ My temple is the morning sky,” 467. 
Mysticism in its relation to art, Rio en, 


855. 

Mythology, the Northern, 578. 

Nagpore, annexation of, 252. 

Naib, the, sketches of, 46. 

Napier, Sir Charles, the settlement of 
Seinde by, 238. 

Naples, the dispute with, 754. 

Napoleon, present position, de. of, 753. 
“Nation on nation, man upon map,” 
428. 

Naturalism, rise, dc. of, in art,i857 ef seg. 
—Ruskin on, 507. 

Nature, modern appreciation of, in paint- 
ing, 145. 

Navy, expense of the, in India, 689. 

Nebulosa, habits, dc. of the, 320. 

Ni omy lord, his attack on Copenhagen, 
276. : 

Neutrality laws of the United States, 
the, 117. 

New Una, A, 485. 

—— Mr., sketches in Scandinavia 

, 671. 

Night, aspect of, in Sweden, 285. 

North, to the union of the, 575. 

Northern antiquities, gallery of, at Gop- 
enhagen, 280, 
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Northern mythology, the, 572. 

N — States, the our natural allies, 
567. 

Norway, the transfer of, to Sweden, 276 
—extent, population, dc. of, 282— 
sketches in, 571. 

Nyanuggar, rise of the city of, 647. 

Nyassi, the lake, 489. 

Olficers, general conduct of the, in the 
Crimea, 6, 7. 

“Oh come to me when thro’ the night,” 
424, 

Otptower, A BrooxsipE Dratoaus, 334. 

Ongar pass, the, 435. 

Opium, revenue from, in India, 638. 

Oprum-EaTer, RECENT CONFESSION OF AN, 
629. 

Orcagna, the Last Judgment of, 504— 
eharacteristics of the works of, 511. 

Orianda, palace of, 438. 

Oriental education system in India, the, 
651. 

Orissa, prevalence of infanticide in, and 
its suppression, 650. 

Orleans regency, the, 264. 

O'Shaughnessy, Dr. and the electric 
telegraph in India, 656. 

Otho, king, misgovernment of, in Greece, 
85. 


Oude, the annexation of, 252 et seg.— 
the queen of, and her mission to Eng- 
land, 485. 

Our Lady’s Church, Copenhagen, Thor- 
waldsen’s works in, 278. 

Oursub, vineyards and vines at, 437. 

Outram, General Sir James, 253—subju- 

tion, &e. of the Bheels by, 410. 

“ Over mountains to the ocean,” 648. 

= professor, on the boring molluscs, 
474. 

—_ art, development of Christian 

‘om, 350. 


Paganism, influence of, on the revival of 

art, 361 et seg. 
rus, habits of the, 814. 

Palmerston, lord, on the peace and its 
eontinuance, 747. 

Panmure, lord, his directions to the Cri- 
mean commissioners, 4. 

Parliament, indifference to Indian af- 
fairs in, 6377. 

Parties, present quietude among, 743. 

Partnit, vineyards and vines at, 437. 

Patterson, William, the originator of the 
Bank of England, 92—the career of, 
96. 

Peace, threatened rupture of the, 748. 

Pedestrianism, on, 340. 

Pose, the annexation of, 250—cotton 

istrict of, 657. 

PeninsuLar Dogs, A CHAPTER ON, $26. 

Penn, Macaulay’s representation of, 131, 
378. . 

Peregrination, what, 340. 

Philina’s song, translation of, 420. 


Philistine, the social, 685. 

rm the, a boring molluse, 478, 474, 
475. 

Phorus, pass of, 441. 

Piedmont, present position, de. of, 87. 

Pierce, president, conduct of, on the 
enlistment question, 118 et seg. 

Pitzounda, church of, 58. 

Poetry, Ruskin’s definition of, 503. 

Porrry or Curistran Art, THE, 850. 

Police force, establishment of, in the 
Punjab, 241. 

Political bias, danger of, to the histo- 
rian, 127. 

Poraticaa LuLtL, THE, AND WHAT WILL 
BREAK It, 741. 

Portland, the earl of, his embassy to 
France in 1698, 104 et seg. 

Portraits, modern characteristics of, 144. 

Postagé system, new, in India, 656. 

Posting, mode, &c. of, in Sweden, 287. 

Post-Raphaelites, the works of the, 513. 

Poussin, Gaspar, the Sketcher on, 146. 

yy NE Ruskin’s error regard- 
ing the, 511—the modern, 515. 

Prince steamer, effects of the loss of 
the, 15. 

Prior, Matthew, his diary of the em- 
bassy to France in 1698, 104 et seg. 

Prussia, the alliance with, 567. 

Public works, recent, in India, 652 et seg. 

Punjab, the annexation of, and its set- 
tlement, 2838—Lord Dalhousie’s ad- 
ministration of, 239 et seg.—its physi- 
cal aspect, 241 e¢ seg. 

Putteedaree system of land settlement 
in India, the, 641, 642. 

Radcliffe library, the architecture of, 563. 

Raffaelle, the landscape of, 145—Ruskin 
on, 514, 522. 

Railways, continental, 275—progress, 
&e. of, in India, 654. 

Rajpoots of India, the, 287—prevalence 
of infanticide among the, 650. 

Ramsay, Allan, the painter, 554. 

Ramsay, lord, first appearance of, 233. 

Rangoon, the city of, 250. 

Ration stoppages, difficulties connected 
with, 17. ‘ 

Regulation and non-regulation pro- 
vinces of India, the, 644. 

Reid, bishop of Orkney, death of, 95. 

Religion, obligations of, to Greece an 
Italy, 77. 

Respecrasiuiry, A DiaLocue, 678. 

Respiration, system of, in the annelids, 
&e., 321. 

Revolution of 1688, the men of the, 129 
—its general character, 134. 

Rio, M., Taz Porrry or CHRisTIAN Ast 
BY, reviewed, 350. “ 

River navigation, development of, i 
India, 658 et seq. . 

Roads, establishment of, in the Punjab, 
248 et seg. 
























Rochlitz’s Trinklied, translation of, 417. 

Roman art, origin of Christian in, 350. 

Roman triumph, impressiveness of the, 
636. 

Rothes, the earl of, death af, 95. 

Roxen lake, the, 289. 

Runciman the painter, the works, ce. of, 
558. 

Rusxr, Mr. anp nis Torortes—SuBLIME 
anp Rivicutous, 508—views of, as to 
landscape painting, 142. 

Russia, difficulties of alliance with, 567 
—her aggressions in Scandinavia, 568 
—the coronation fétes, &c. in, 686— 
evasions of the treaty by, 748. 

Russian officers, sketches of, 433. 

Russian war, conduct of the army dur- 
ing the, 564. 

Ryotwaree system of land settlement in 
India, the, 641, 642. 

Sacred art, the true aim of, 354. 

St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, the church of, 
563. 

Salghir river, the, 434. 

Salt, revenue from, in India, 639. 

Sattara, the annexation of, 252. 

SoanDINAviA, 564. 

Scepticism, modern, 614. 

Schacho, river and valley of, 49. 

Seinde, Sir Charles Napier in, 238. 

Scio, the massacre of, 80. 

Scor aBroaD, THE, THE Man or Councrt, 91 
—tHE Man or Diritomacy, 257—rTnE 
Man or Art, 548. 

Scotland, Macaulay’s attacks on, 366 
et seg. 

Scott, Mre, letters from, 462. 

Scutari, hospital sketches at, 4. 

Sea-fishing, picture of, 345. 

Sxa-smpe Srupres, 184—Part IE., 312— 
Part III., 472. 

Sebastopol,sketches of the winter before, 
2. 


Sefer Pasha, the Circassian chief, 45. 
= revolt, the, and its suppression, 
8. 

SELBoRNE, A vistT To, 175. 

Select Society, the, at Edinburgh, 555. 

Serpents, isle of, conduct of Russia re- 
garding, 748. 

Seven Tors, the, 186. 

Netepose's plays, pamphlet attribut- 
ing their authorship to Bacon, 616. 
ee onthe aividinges of travel, 


Shapsugh, Circassian province of, 45. 
Shrewsbury, Macaulay's sketch of, 140. 
Uk, attempts at raising, in India, 658. 

Simpheropol, sketches in, 433. 
“Since ’tis clear I only ean,” 416. 
Sing ee! in that strain so dulful,” 420. 
ER Papers, 142. , 
Sketching, canine 339. 
Slave trade, the Circassian, and its abo- 
lition, 47 
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Slavery question, dissensions in the 
United States on the, 115. 

Sleeman,colonel,suppression of Dakoitee 
by, 647. 

Snow-sTorM, THE, 25. 

Solicitor-General, the, his bill for reform- 
ing the Ecclesiastical Courts, 722. 

Somali expedition, the, 491. 

Somalis, sketches among the, 492 et seg. 

Soulé, M., proceedings of, in Spain, 12. 

Sound, aspect of the, 281. 

Spain, conduct of the ‘United States to- 
wards, 121—present state of, 567— 
present position of, 754. 

Speke, lieutenant, 491, 499, 500. 

Spiritual schools of art, the, and their 

t.. decline, 355 et seg. 

Stair,lord, British ambassador toFrance, 
98 — firmness of, as ambassador to 
France, and sketches of him there, 264, 

Steam-voyage, a, 273. 

Steamers, screw and paddle, 275. 

Steborg Castle, ruins of, 289. 

Stephens, Mr., bill for reforming the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts drawn up by, 722. 

SrocKHOLM, SKETCHES ON THE WAY TO, 278 

—John Bull, ib.—Hamburg, 274—Al- 
tona to Kiel, 275 — Rhoda, ib.-Co- 
penhagen, 276—Vor Frue Kirke, 278 
—the Christianborg e,279—the 
Bourse, 280—Thorwaldsen’s museum, 
ib,—Landserona, 282—the Ca‘ 
288 — Gottenburg, 284— the Gétha 
canal, 286—Trolhattan, i,—Weners- 
borg, 287—the Wenern lake, 288 
—the Baltic, 289—the Venice of the 
North, ib.—first view of, its situation, 
&e., ib. 

Stowe, Mrs. Drep sy, reviewed, 693. 

Strange, Sir Robert, the career of, 558 


et le 
Pinay <i of the Peninsula, the, $26. 
Stroyan, lieutenant, 491, 499, 500—his 
murder, ‘601. 
Struensee, sketch of the career of, 266 


et seq. ; 

Sudiysh, the princess, 495. 

Sumner, Mr., the outrage on, 115. 

Sun-fish, the, 345. 

Suttee, abolition of, in India, 648. 

Sweden, sketches on, 282. 

Sweeder caste among the Seikhs, the, 
241. 

Tartar prineess, tradition regarding a, 
431. 

Tchufut-Kalé, town, d&e. of, 431. 

Tea, culture of, in India, 657. 

Tecumseh, valley of, 52. 


. Teetotalism, compulsory, 733. 


Tejo, a Peninsular dog, 329. 

TEMPORALITIES, A LETTER TO IRENAUS 
TOUCHING, 592. 

Tennyson’s Maude, artistic skill of, 865. 

Terebella, singular experiment on the, 
$18. ; 
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Teredo navalis, the, and its mode of ope- 
ration, 478, 

“The vw mine is light and fine,”417. 

Thirst, sufferings from, in Africa, 497. 

Thorwaldsen, works of, in Vor Frue 
Kirke, 278. 

Thorwaldsen’s museum, Copenhagen, 280 
—his character as a sculptor, 16.—his 
works, 281. 

“Through the woods storm-tost,” 410. 

Thuggee, extinction of, in the Punjab, 
241, 646. 

TickLER AMONG THE TulEves, 198. 

- Times Crimean fund, the, 1. 

Times, the advertisements of the, 594. 

Tizrotemus, Lerrer to IRENzUS FROM, 
tToucHine TemMPorRALitiss, 592. 

Tosh, Isabella, the wife of Jamesone the 
painter, 552. : 

Tracy's cave, Ilfracombe, 186. 

Transport, deficiency of, in the Crimea, 
8, 9,11. 

Travel, remarks on, 340—advantages of, 
as a means of development, and cha- 
racteristics of modern, 403—former 
ve of, id. 

Trekroner battery, the, at Copenhagen, 
276, 277. 

Trenches, scenes in the, before Sebasto- 


1, 2. 
Trlooupi, M., his History of the Greek 
Insurrection, 81, 84. 
Trinity Church and tower, Copenhagen, 
281 


Trolhattan, district, dc, of, 286. 

Truth and Beauty, examination of Rus- 
kin’s views on, 504 et seg. 

Truths, distinction between, and facts, 


504. 

Tulloch,colonel, appointed commissioner 
to the Crimea, 4 e¢ seg.—and the Chel- 
sea board, 21 et seq. 

Turkey, the ppewement of, in Greece, 
80—alleged improvement of, 81.; 

1, the, 343. 
h, province of, 45, 58—heroism of 
the inhabitants, 55. 

Una, a New, 485. 

Uneovenanted class in the Indian ser- 

U: ‘itor rae ee f 

niform introduction of, inte 
India, 656, 

United States, present state of affairs in 

the, 115—our alliance with the, 566. 


Indez. 


“Vainly, alas! I dreamed that yet,”411. 

Vegetables, want of, in the Crimea, 9. 

Vegetarianism and its followers,on, 738. 

Vermont winter scene, a, 446. 

Village communities of India, the, 641, 
642. 

Vitality, energy of, in its lower forms, 
318. 


Vor Frue Kirke, the, at Copenhagen, 278, 

Wady Duntu, the, 498. 

Waldenses, efforts of Cromwell on behalf 
of the, 259. 

Wallace, Sir William, origin of the © 
French alliance with, 93. 

Walpole on Jamesone the portrait-paint- 
er, 552. 

Wars, financial’ embarrassments caused 
by, in India, 639. 

Water-colour painting, the Sketcher on, 
152. 

Waverley Novels, who wrote the, 619. 

Waysipe Sonas, ORIGINAL AND TRANS- 
LATED, 403. 

** We three archers be,” 404. 

Weeping lady, the, a poem, 450, 

Welsh marches, scenery of the, 335. 

Wenern lake, the, 286, 288. 

Wenersborg, town of, 287. 

Werne, the African traveller, 489. 

Western powers, eonduct of the, toward 
Greece, 79. 

Wetten lake, the, Sweden, 288, 289. 

White’s Selborne, remarks on, and visit 
to its scene, 175 et seg. 

“ Who never ate with tears their bread,” 
416. 

Wiesbaden, suicide at the gaming-tables 
of, 610. 

William IIL, character of, 129, 187— 
character of his reign, 135. 

Willow wren, the 177. 

Wilson, Margaret, the martyrdom of, 
873. 

Wines of the Crimea, the, 437. 

Women, value of, in Circassia, 47. 

Woodlands, the, a poem, 450 — J 

Woods, measures regarding, in India, 
658. 

Woronzoff road, the, 435. 

Yalta, sketches at, 438. 

“ Yet am I young and fresh,” 410. 

Zayla, sketches at, 491. - 

Zemindaree system of land settlement in 
India, the, 641, 642. 











